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Thousands of locomotives of all types, built 
by Baldwin, are in the service of our coun- 


try. Those hauling the raw materials, finished 





products and military personnel in this coun- 
try are ‘‘at war’’ just as truly as the military 
locomotives which are carrying the Baldwin 
nameplate to many fighting fronts. The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Locomotive 


and Ordnance Division, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Washington, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Houston, Pittsburgh. 
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3 ni > not plentiful; 
are smaller and service demands 


present. Today, especially, wartime loads 
are testing equipment to the utmost... 
and Bethlehem wheels and axles by the 
thousands, in both freight and passenger 
service, are safely and dependably carry- 


ing the tonnages assigned to them. 
























Crown BRASS and other bearing surfaces that 
have become worn can be reconditioned quickly 
and economically with Airco No. 19 bronze. This 
electrode was developed especially for building up 
worn bearing metal by welding, and it is success- 
fully employed by a number of railroads. 

Airco No. 19 bronze has a high lead and tin con- 
tent, with virtually the same analysis as poured 
brass bearing metal. It is applied either by car- 
bon arc or metallic arc welding. 

Quantities of worn crowns may be built up 
quickly by use of a positioner similar to that 
shown above. The bronze deposit is applied to the 
back and face of the crown 
for a distance of four or five 
inches from the toe edges. 








Build up worn Crown Brass this service-proved way 





BY WELDING 
With 


ARCO No, 19 


PRONZE “LECTRODE 












Crown and back end main rod brasses after 
having been built up with Airco No. 19 bronze. 


Service-worn welded crowns can be rebuilt many 
times by welding providing the brass remains in 
good condition. 

Driving box laterals, shoes, wedges, and other 
locomotive wearing parts can be rebuilt and 
maintained economically by this method. For 
further information and technical assistance, write 
to your nearest Air Reduction office. 


* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS x 








Arr REDUCTION 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
In Texas: MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. + General Offices: HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
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MAGIC CARPET SAFARI 


No proud train announcer’s booming voice ever rang out with any such chain of 
stops as makes up the route operated globally today by U.S. railroaders in the 
Army Transportation Corps. 


. . « Naples, Brindisi, Licata, Oran, Fez, Algiers, Bandar Shahpur, Korram- 
shahr, Kaunia Ju, Gauhati, Noumea, Anchorage, Fairbanks. 


Why, it sounds like a magic carpet safari, this roll call of places where, in critical 
1944, American trainmen are rolling the sinews of war. 


Highballing for battle lines over some of the strangest roadbed and under some of 
the most trying conditions in the world, U.S. railroad men just had to be good. 
Consider a few of the operating oddities they have faced— 


In Alaska, water froze in boilers, crews were marooned on trains by snowdrifts, 
wheels froze to the tracks. 


In India, American soldier-railroaders, taking over part of the Bengal-Assam 
railway, found at Siliguri the world’s broadest-gage rail—5}4 feet—connecting 
with a 2-foot track, which is the world’s narrowest. 


There, too, wild elephants wreck trains, human sanders squat on the pilot over the 
rails to drop sand on an upgrade, and dispatching consists of giving the engineer a 
brass check which allows him to proceed to the next station. 


In Iran, American railroaders operate over a single track that literally clings to 
the sides of cliffs, where 225 tunnels black-out 50 miles of track between the 
Persian Gulf and Teheran, and bridges number in the thousands. 


In Italy, they had to combat a devilish iron hook used effeetively by the Germans 
to rip out tracks. 


In North Africa, the rail battalions came face to face with 22 “Pershing” locomo- 


tives which the U.S. had shipped to France for service in World War I back 25 
years ago. 


it has taken smart, ingenious railroading to meet conditions as diverse as global 
warfare makes necessary. Casey Jones, railroadman-of-war, has had it to give. 


—The Trackwalker* 






Dependable motive power for many “magic carpet safaris” is provided 
by the hundreds of Alco-G.E. diesel-electric and steam locomotives which 
keep supplies moving from tidewater to foreign fighting fronts in a never 
ending stream. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE @© GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Copr., 1944, American Locomotive Company, and General Electric Company *Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. > 118-90-9600 
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THE |\|(2\)\/ sELLERS 
RAIL DRILLING MACHINE 





H® is a completely new machine built to 
cope with the demands of modern rail 
mill practice and to overcome the disadvantages 
of earlier designs. 


The service expected from a rail drill is hard 
and the treatment accorded it severe; conse- 
quently, Sellers construction is simple, the parts 
soa and the spindles supported as close as 
possible to the work. Its gearing is unusually 
strong and mounted in oil-type casing on the 
top of the main housing. All gears are high 
gtade forgings and run in oil. All shafts are 
mounted in anti-friction bearings . . . This 
type of drive requires no more attention than 
the rear axle of an automobile. 








The saddle carrying the tool steel drill spindles 
is counter-balanced and provided with fluid 
power feed and power traverse .. . All move- 
ments are.under instant control. The rail being 
drilled is clamped or unclamped hydraulically. 
The vertical stroke is 6%"... Saddle can be 
set to drill any thickness of rail, either-auto- 
matically or hand operated . . . Minimum 
distance between spindles is 34". Maximum, 
12” .. . Spindle speeds are variable, ranging 
from 45 to 180 RPM. ' 


For complete technical data and delivery dates, 
write: 


WM. SELLERS & CO. 
1600 Hamilton St. Philadelphia, Penna, 


Machine Also is Designed and Built to Drill Elongated Holes When Required 











PRECISION TOOLS 
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RAILWAY ACE 
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234% Nickel Steel locomotive rods, 
one bent cold to show ductility. 


ovencneo ano rnrsaeo | EXCEPTIONAL DUCTILITY 


NICKEL STEEL WITH 


roncmes conn | HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH 






































Composition and Typical Properties of Normalized Quenched and Tempered 24% Nickel Steel Rods 
i Tensile ANALYSIS 
aoa Melt Yield Elong. Reduc- 
wero eagle St io % in _tionin 
per Sq. In. Sa. a. 2tn, = Area% Car, Mang. _— Phos. Sul. Sil. Ni 
Main Rod.... 92900 110000 25.0 64.4 31 78 027 026 25 2.75 
Main Rod.... 86500 104500 25.5 65.6 32 86 034 .032 29 2.69 
Main Rod.... 86360 104400 26.0 64.8 32 86 034 032 29 2.69 
Main Rod.... 87850 102350 26.0 66.2 31 89 037 025 32 2.69 
Front Rod.... 86000 102250 25.0 67.3 .29 82 035 027 24 2.71 
Front Rod.... 83900 104250 25.0 66.1 29 82 035 027 24 2.71 
Front Rod.... 86850 104250 27.0 66.1 32 86 035 025 30 2.65 
Front Rod.... 89500 107050 25.5 65.6 32 86 035 025 30 2.65 
ii Back Rod.... 89500 107650 25.0 62.7 30 79 .030 .025 .22 2.71 
I Back Rod.... 87500 106450 25.0 65.4 .29 82 035 .027 24 2.71 

Back Rod.... 87000 105600 25.0 65.4 29 82 035 027 24 2.71 

j Back Rod.... 88150 104850 26.0 66.8 29 82 035 .027 24 2.71 

i 

| Specimens Taken from Mid-Section of Prolongations of the Forgings 

: ’ ; ‘ . 
The above table compiled by the American Locomotive Company 
shows the chemical compositions and mechanical properties of some Catalog “C” 


normalized, quenched and tempered nickel steel front, main and back 
rods recently produced as replacement rods for locomotives being 
speeded up and rebalanced. These values are typical of replacement 
rod forgings recently tested by that company. 
Quenched and tempered nickel steel forgings provide high tensile 
strength and ductility, combined with unusual toughness and high 
fatigue strength—qualities which tend to obviate breakage and assure 
) ne long, trouble-free service when employed in heavy duty machinery 
and equipment. 
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makes it easy for 
you to get booklets 
and bulletins on in- 


dustrial applications 
of Nickel, metallurgi- 
cal data and working 
instructions. Why not 
send for your copy today? 








+ Mickel’ \ 


Hy | THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 67 Wall Street, New Yark 5, N.Y. 
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“STOP-GRAB” JOURNAL BEARINGS 
New to You but 
10 YEARS OLD ON THE NEW HAVEN R.R. 























i 250,000,000 BOX MILES 
Made by 50 Passenger Cars and NOT ONE 

25 Hot Box Occurred Due to WASTE GRAB... 

) also outstanding records are being made in ; 
Freight Service with ' ee 
“STOP-GRAB” JOURNAL BEARINGS | CyrrcuLar 

| WITH FULL DETAILS 
Authorized Licensees _ AVAILABLE ON 
: MAGNUS METAL CORP. - NATIONAL BEARING METALS CORP. | REQUEST 








Meets All Specifications of AAR Standard Brasses 








“STOP-GRAB”’ JOURNAL BEARING COMPANY own... 


89 ELMGROVE AVENUE, PROVIDENCE 6, R. I. 
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irebox glaring!... Side rods flashing! 
... Flanges screaming! ....». The Red Ball 


Freight must go through. 


Only the best bearings and bronze castings can 


stand up under such brutal punishment. Keep 
your equipment ‘‘on the beam”’ by specifying 
N-B-M 
CAR JOURNAL BEARINGS 
N= AND ENGINE CASTINGS 


NATIONAL BEARING 
a: eo ee On a -2en o-Varel, | 


ee ee OO "ee On a 








Build up Worn Rail and Trackwork 
by OXWELD’S Method 


e Battered rail and trackwork can be economically 

restored to serviceable condition by Oxweld’s rebuild- 

ing procedures. The cost of rebuilding amounts to 

only a fraction of the expense of new units, and the 

true riding surface so obtained results in smoother 

handling of freight, greater passenger comfort, 

and reduced wear on ties, joint bars, bolts, and 
rolling stock. 

Use of OXWELD MW welding rod 

speeds rebuilding work and provides a 

surface that is more batter-resistant than 

the original rail metal. Careful perfor- 

mance of the operation undezx Oxweld’s 


procedures assures proper alignment and permits che 
rebuilt areas to be finished to the proper surface with 
a minimum of grinding. Ask an Oxweld representa- 
tive for further information. 


THE OX WELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


cc 
Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 


SINCE 1912—THE COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE SERVICE-FOR AMERICAN RAILROADS 


The word “Oxweld”’ is a registered trade-mark. 
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For Interior Finish on 


Rebuilt Camp Car 


Study these photographs of the 
rebuilt CGEI camp car—and see 
how Douglas fir plywood made 
possible a smoother, more attrac- 
tive interior. It's another example 
of the versatility of this strong, 
rigid, light-weight structural ma- 
terial. 


An old 40 foot box car, the inside 
sheathing was removed and the 
car straightened. up. Then the 
interior was finished with 1/2” 
plywood. 


In new construction Exterior type 
Douglas fir plywood might also 
be used in a %” thickness for 
outside sheathing. 


Here are the advantages of Doug- 
las fir plywood as an_ interior 
finish material for cars: 


1—Costs are reduced. The large plywood 
panels—up to 4 x 8 feet in size— 
are applied faster, with a minimum of 
cutting and fitting. 

2—Strength is assured. Douglas fir ply- 
wood’s cross-laminated construction 
gives each panel an amazing strength, 
rigidity and durability. Walls are 
kick-proof, puncture-proof, split- 
proof, 

3—The car is tighter—-warmer. The re- 
duction of joints and cracks means a 
car that is easier to heat in winter, 
cooler in summer. Drafts are minim- 
ized. 
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4—Appearance values are increased. The 
smooth, attractive plywood panels are 
easily and quickly given any type of 
finish. 
There is a type and grade of 
Douglas fir plywood for every 
railroad use: Interior type in sev- 
eral thicknesses and appearance 
grades; Exterior type also in sev- 
eral thicknessess and appearance 
for uses that are to be perman- 
ently exposed to the weather or 
moisture; Plyform, a special type 
in several thicknesses, for form- 
ing concrete structures. 


For recommendations on the use 
of Douglas fir plywood in car 


PLNPANEL D.E PA. 


MARK a5G. U. 


LWA 


216. U. 5. PAT. OFF 


; Dougias Fir Plywood 
WALLBOARD 


D. F. P. A. 
INSPECTED 


- East 42nd St., 


* 
Genuine \ 


-PLYSCO 
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construction or other railroad 
uses, write or phone: Technical 
Director, Tacoma, Washington; 
Field Engineer at 1707 Daily 
News Building, Chicago 6; 205 
New York 17; 
1224 Shoreham Blidg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 5; 701 Cogswell Road, 
El Monte, California. 

Douglas fir plywood is now available 

only on priorities. Application for al- 


location must be made by suppliers to 
the War Production Board. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 
ASSOCIATION 


Tacoma 2, Washington 


DOUGLAS FIR 


PINWOOD 


. & PAT. OFF. 


SPECIFY DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD BY THESE “GRADE TRADE-MARKS” 
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WITH COIL AND 
SEMI-ELLIPTIC SPRINGS 


Lower your maintenance costs and increase locomo- 
‘tive availability with this newest type Engine Truck. 


~ 


” 





valizers and Truck Brice: cut one ene show Coil and cas: 
ane eae Arne od ape eon aoa 


/ GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS 


EDDYSTONE, PA. GRANITE CITY, 
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More Roads. Build Boxcars 
with Sides of Yoloy Steel 


AN trainload of Yoloy steel for the sides of new 
boxcars--on their way to help America’s busy rail- 
roads! Close-ups of typical finished cars, with these 
Yoloy sides, are shown at left. 

Yoloy boxcar sides’ great appeal is their ability to 
withstand corrosion. They also permit the car builder 
to combine lighter weight with maximum durability 
and extra strength. Yoloy has high resistance to im- 
pact and abrasion. This high impact property and it's 
corrosion resistance make it particularly suited for re- 
frigerator cars. Yoloy’s weldability and ductility are 
essential properties that insure its success with 
builders. 

No wonder more and more railroads are specifying 
Yoloy for boxcars, coal cars, gondolas, hopper cars, 
baggage cars, and streamlined passenger coaches. 

This low-alloy steel is available now for the new cars 
you will order or build in 1945. Write for further in- 
formation about Yoloy’s actual performance in thou- 
sands of cars. 
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YOUNGSTOWN 


} 
Padi tenaa Rikon, 0 Satyr THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY: | 


Tin Plate - Rods - Wire - Nails - Tie Plates 6 40)0) (et uueh'.'s, ge). 00e 
and Spikes-Alloy and Yoloy Steels. oe ee 
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Pipe and Tubular Products - Sheets - Plates- 
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IT'S ALWAYS WISE 
TO STANDARDIZE... 
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American Steel Foundries recommends the Ride- 
























Control Truck (A-3) for a// freight cars, a recom- 
mendation that is based on more than four decades 
of experience in designing, developing, manufac- 
turing, and selling freight-car trucks and parts. This 
truck is offered for use with coil springs of what- 
ever travel best suits the various types of service for 
which freight cars are intended. Making it easier 
for the railroads that anticipate the future use of 
longer-travel springs, this truck can be arranged for 
use with shorter-travel springs initially. These can 
later be replaced by longer-travel springs if the cars 
are required for higher-speed service or ifan A. A. R. 
standard spring having a still different travel should 
be developed. 


NO SPRING PLATES @e NO SPRING PLANKS 





_ AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


CHICAGO 
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FIRE CAST STEEL 


A smooth riding car means less damage 
to lading and longer life for equipment. 


ili, | The National B-! Truck has four control 
“7 : units (two in each side frame) which 
control “spring bounce” and forces 

which tend to throw trucks out of square. 


iieataed 


Cars equipped with National B-| 
Trucks with Dual Control can be 
speeded up with Safety. 

Smoother riding and Fewer Parts assure 


lower maintenance costs. 
* * * 


The truck for Post-war high-speed 
freight service. 


National B-!| with Dual Control. 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
(O75 a1-5 of: 0 an ©) sc lol-Xpan @ AYA ol | DE @) ws || @) 


fices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Lou 
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Load-Compensating Freight Brakes 


In this article, C. D. Stewart, chief engineer, Westinghouse Air 
Brake, proposes automatic load compensation for braking of 
cars and tenders — and manual adjustment of the locomotive 
to train weight. 


Melter Simplifies Snow Disposal 


A self-contained track-mounted outfit developed for use on the ° 
Boston & Maine is described by T. G. Sughrue and L. Richardson, 
who attest to its value for track and platform clearance during 
heavy storms. 


Management-Employee Relations 


The responsibilities of labor and management on a railroad are 
discussed from the standpoint of management, by L. W. Horning, 
vice-president personnel, New York Central. 


EDITORIALS 


Congress’ Responsibility for Transport Chaos. . 
Setting History Straight ciel 
More Highway Subsidies for Railways’ Competitors. 
More Work on Tank Cars 

Maintenance Costs... . 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Load-Compensating Freight Brakes, by C.D. Stewart........ 
Overcoming Waste Grab Trouble, by B. R. Jones and P. J. Hogan 
Melter Simplifies Snow Disposal, by T. G. Sughrue and 

L. Richardson ” ayee Ga 
Management-Employee Relations, by L. W. Horning. ....... 
Purchasing Officer Assays Future, by A. C. Mann.... 
Remote Control Saves Train Time. ee 
Wanted: A Definition of Public Relations, by H. M. Miles. ... 


COMMUNICATION AND NEW BOOKS 


RAILROADS-IN-WAR NEWS.................. 





GENERAL NEWS 


The Railway Age is indexed by the Industrial Arts Index and also by the 
Engineering Index Service 
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Maintain “On-Time” performance 
with 
“UNION” CAB SIGNALS! 


N installation of ‘‘Union’’ Cab Signals, continuously 
controlled and constantly visible, will provide 
clear, accurate, instant information of changing con- 
ditions ahead before the engineman in the cab. The 
Continuously Controlled Cab Signal substantially increases 
track capacity. Changed conditions on the track ahead 
are instantly reflected in the cab and delay time in a 
restricted block may be appreciably decreased when a 
change to a more favorable indication permits the engine- 
man to increase his train speed. 

Time is being saved and schedules are maintained on 
those railroads having ‘‘Union’’ Cab Signals in service. 
An installation of this signal system on your lines will help 
materially to expedite train movements now and in the 
competitive era ahead. 


bc UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 















ASTE GRABS ENDED: it having 
n estimated that 70 per cent of all hot 
xes arise from waste grabs, the New 
laven began a number of years ago to 
ek out the causes, with the hope of over- 
ming them. Photographic studies showed 
at the best preventive was to keep the 
hste away from the “danger zors” at 
ver edge of the lining metal of the brass, 
ere a jumpy bearing can easily start a 
ab. So the New Haven designed a 
ass with ridges that extend down on each 
de and keep the dope at a safe distance 
ay from the bearing surface. Since 1935 
is design of bearing has been extensively 
sted in a wide variety of service, and no 
aste grabs in cars so equipped have been 
etected. The findings of this painstaking 
vestigation are reported in an illustrated 
ticle in this issue. 

aa 


NOW VANQUISHED EASILY: 
now disposal in congested areas around 
rminals is a costly, labor-wasting, and 
oublesome nuisance which the Boston & 
aine has largely mitigated by a snow- 
elting outfit in use for the past two win- 
ers at North Station, Boston. Remodeled 
ngine tenders have been fitted up as snow 
ielters, heated by steam from a locomotive. 
The outfit consists of a snow-loader, melter, 
nnd locomotive and it is a fast worker. 
Vhen snow starts to fall, sweepers and 
lows push the snow from platforms to 
racks—giving the snow-loader a sufficient 
iepth to begin on when the storm is still 
young (an important factor in keeping the 
ffects of a heavy snow under control). 
This comfortable device and its accomplish- 

nents are described in an illustrated article 
mecrein. 





































* 
CHALLENGE TO PURCHASERS: 


The railroads are likely to have new 
sources of supplies opened to them when 
the war ends—because many new products 
vill find railroad uses, and war goods 
|smanufacturers are considering conversion 
to the production of articles bought by rail- 
roads. For these and other cogent reasons, 
Vice-President Mann of the Illinois Cen- 
tral in an article in this issue urges procure- 
ment officers to be alert to present and 
prospective changes “to keep open a clear 
channel for the movement of supplies from 
the producers to the users.” 
° ‘3 
TOO MANY COOKS: Congress is 
nsidering the diagnosis, and possible cor- 
rection, of its illogical and anachronistic 
rganization—which explains why a group 
' tolerably reasonable lawmakers deal 
awkwardly with important national. busi- 
ness that they have acquired a popular 
reputation as stumble-bums. The leading 
editorial suggests that Congressional han- 
lling of transportation legislation would be 
a suitable place for the correctional process 
to begin—because nowhere is Congressional 
rganization more inept, illogical, and 
wasteful than in this sector. In regulation 
Congress has a consistent policy, seeking 
to develop and retain a national transporta- 
tion system, preserving the “inherent ad- 












The Week at a Glance 


vantages” of each agency. But the com- 
mittees which hand out federal aid to all 
agencies of transportation except the rail- 
roads do not work under this policy; 
rather, they constitute themselves special 
advocates of only one agency, and the 
devil take the rest. As a cartoon in our 
editorial pages depicts the situation, there 
are too many cooks in the kitchen, each 
one working on a menu of his own choice, 
with little thought to the appetite or di- 
gestion of the old gentleman, Uncle Sam, 
who employs them. 
° « 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEFINED: 
A long-experienced practitioner in the field 
of public relations (H. M. Miles of the 
S. P.) in an article in this issue endeavors 
to cover the main duties of this all-inclusive 
job—but he is not able to set definite limits 
on the meaning of the term. He suggests 
that the content of the job may best be 
comprehended by considering the tools it 
uses. Among these he includes publicity, 
personal contacts, employee relations, es- 
tablished policies with defined objectives, 
policy advertising, public relations adver- 
tising, and radio programs. He insists that 
the task is far bigger than publicity; and 
for a competent press representative. to 
believe thereby that he is an all-’rourd 
public relations man is similar to an elec- 
trician’s considering himself an electrical 
engineer. 
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1944 TRAFFIC: Passenger traffic in 
1944 is estimated to have totaled 96 billion 
passenger-miles, or 9.3 per cent more than 
in 1943, while freight traffic, at- an esti- 
mated 740 billion ton-miles, was 1.8 per 
cent above that of 1943. These and other 
noteworthy statistics of the past year’s 
further heights of record-breaking per- 
formance are summarized in a year-end 
statement by President Pelley of the A. 
A. R., reported in our news pages. 


* 
LABOR’S & EMPLOYERS’ JOB: 
Management has a multitude of duties 
toward employees (more perhaps than 


either most managers or employees would 
believe without considerable reflection) 
and Vice-President Horning of the New 
York Central lists them in a thoughtful 
and comprehensive article on page 993 in 
this issue. He also goes on to explain how 
neither management nor employees will 
have job security unless they can make 
railroad service popular with the public, 


and railroad investments popular with 
people who have money in the_ bank. 
High prices for railroad service, made 


necessary by rules and laws which require 
wasteful’ employment, are bad for both 
managers and employees, because every 
man wastefully employed prevents the hir- 
ing of other labor which would attract 
rather than repel customers. Starvation 
“wages” for railway investments are bad 
for both managers and employees, because 
such treatment of investors deprives rail- 
road people of modern tools with which to 
attract the maximum patronage and, hence, 
to afford the maximum in employment and 
wages. 
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RODGERS SOUNDS TOCSIN: The 
shipping public can thank its stars that it 
has such an alert servant in Ted Rodgers 
of the Trucking Association to instruct it 
in the protection of iis own interest. As 
reported in our news pages, this portly Paul 
Revere has proclaimed the danger to the 
shipping community in the so-called “in- 
tegration” proposals lest “private motor 
carriers such as dairies” be eliminated by 
the mischievous railroad Machiavellis. 
Rodgers’ instructions will doubtless be 
gratefully received by leaders among ship- 
pers who are so somnolent and incapable 
of protecting their own interests that most 
of them are actually favoring the develop- 
ments that Rodgers denounces. 

& 
AIDING THE HISTORIANS: Inter- 
est in local community history is steadily 
growing in this country, and promises to 
keep mounting as the passage of time 
casts more folds of its veil over the past, 
making the descrying of by-gone events 
more difficult and, hence, more interesting. 
An accomplished historian in railroad serv- 
ice, R. C. Overton, of the Burlington, re- 
cently addressed the national association 
of local historians, giving them some prac- 
tical hints on getting the railroad part (an 
important part it is, too, of most local 
history) of their job straight, and in 
proper perspective. An editorial herein 
suggests that railroad people might profit- 
ably consider the interests of these local 
historians, assisting them in their efforts 
to get their facts right. Modern-day rail- 
road reputations will suffer or improve, 
in ratio as historians portray the past ac- 
curately or with biased misunderstanding 
and faulty perspective. 

a 


MOUNTING M. OF W. COSTS: A 
lot of things now occurring in the mainte- 
nance of way department will have to be 
speedily unlearned when the war ends. For 
instance, one road with a good reputation 
for the modernity of its maintenance meth- 
ods reveals that its per mile cost of labor 
and work trains for rail laying has risen 
from $370 a mile in 1932 to $1,230 at 
present. Labor and work-train costs for 
ballasting were $550 per mile in 1932 and 
are $2,290 per mile today. An editorial 
herein suggests that, while war-time oper- 
ations have taught some valuable lessons, 
they have also forced the acceptance of 
some tendencies which will need to be reso- 
lutely repelled—as soon as volume output 
is no longer the over-riding objective of 
all railway activity. 

e 
LOAD-COMPENSATED BRAKES: 
Smooth braking is hard to secure when 
equal force is applied both to empty and 
loaded cars, and the difficulty becomes acute 
in the increased loaded-to-tare ratios of 
lightweight cars. Chief Engineer C. D. 
Stewart of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company outlines the essentials of this 
challenging and complex enigma in a 
paper reported in this issue. He also con- 
siders the harmonizing of engine and ten- 
der braking with that of the train and 
recalls some of the past victories of brake 
engineers. 
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Now Handle Full Tonnage Trains Without Splitting 


Six General Motors 5400 H.P. Freight locomotives 
have gone into service on the Erie to conquer the 
steep grades and to alleviate traffic bottle-necks on 
the Kent and Mahoning divisions. No longer will 
it be necessary to split eastbound freights at Marion 
and westbound trains at Meadville and tie them to- 
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gether again a few hours later. Diesel operation will 
mean that for the first time a solid train with full 
tonnage can be run from one end of the line to the 
other without splitting it up at intermediate ter- 
minals on account of grade changes — a big saving 
in time and serious traffic delays. 
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Congress Responsibility for Transport Chaos 





| 

Congress has gained in the esteem of thoughtful people in recent 
years, not because of any noteworthy increase in its courage, wisdom, 
or efficiency, but rather by comparison with the steady deterioriation in 
the executive and judicial branches of government. Actually, Congress 
is creaking along under a load of high-powered modern problems with 
a chassis which was out-dated even in the Nineteenth Century—and 

nowhere are the evil consequences of its illogical organization more 











evident or disastrous than in transportation. 





The chaos of waste, duplication, and insolvency in transportation 
which prevailed before the war and may return is largely the product 
of the illogic and inconsistency of national legislation affecting the 
industry; and so long as legislative responsibility regarding transpor- 
tation is divided among a half-dozen or more independent committees 
of each house, it will be idle to expect any improvement in the 
situation. Congress is awakening to some of its deficiencies and 
weighing plans for improving its organization. It could not find a 
better place to begin than its machinery for producing transportation 
legislation. 













Congressional action affecting transportation has two aspects— 








2 regulation and supply of capital. Legislative action having to do with 
regulation is centered in the interstate commerce committees of the 
two houses, and—because only on in ea use deals with this 

FOR ICTORY es, and e only one body in each house deals 





subject—action is fairly consistent. The Interstate Commerce Act, 
sponsored by these two committees, contains a “declaration of policy,” 
wherein it is proclaimed to be the intention of Congress to “preserve 
the inherent advantages” of each type of transportation and to encour- 
age the development of a coordinated “national transportation system 
by water, highway, and rail, as well as other means . . . to meet the 
needs of commerce and the national defense.” 



























So far as this objective is attainable by regulation of common car- 
riers, Congressional legislation is reasonably consistent with its 
declared intention. But Congress has become the principal source of 
the supply of capital for additions and improvements to fixed trans- 
portation plant (i.e., for highways, waterways and airways)—and the 

manner in which Congress acts in supplying capital has far more effect 
a on the ability of each type of transportation to demonstrate its “in- 
herent advantages” than any possible legislative action having to do 
with regulation, especially because most of the transportation for 








will which Congress supplies the fixed plant is “private” or contract, and 

cull is touched little or not at all by regulation. 

the The committees charged with the supply of capital for transpor- 
tation development, unlike those which deal with regulation, have not 

er: accepted responsibility to “foster sound economic conditions 

ing among the several carriers.” Instead, the highway committees of the 


two houses are concerned only with providing as much highway plant 
as they can get Congress as a whole to authorize. No charge is laid 
upon them to consider the national interest in preserving the “inherent 

‘ advantages” of a// forms of transportation, but only that of advancing 
the interests of one form. Similarly, the rivers and harbors commit- 
tees of the two houses plug away at getting all the money they can 
for waterway improvements, with no obligation to consider the effect 
of their generosity on the over-all economy of transportation. 


Supermen could not produce rational treatment of transportation 
from the organization that Congress has provided to deal with it, and 
Congressmen are not supermen. No business could be kept solvent or 
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even continue in operation if it had spending de- 
partments which did not have to temper their 
activities by consideration for the welfare of the 
concern as a whole; and an economical and ade- 
quate national transportation system cannot be 
developed or preserved that way either. 


Setting History Straight 


The importance of adequate and accurate represen- 
tation of the railroads in text-books, reference works 
and histories has been examined on several occasions in 
these pages; and it is gratifying to observe the growing 
interest in this heretofore poorly appreciated factor in 
public relations. 

Most railroads have over a period of years succeeded 
in establishing friendly and understanding dealings with 
the newspapers. Newspaper reporters whose job it is to 
write railroad news are nowadays usually given easy 
access to it by the railroads, and acquaintanceship and 
cooperation exists to a large degree between these writ- 
ers and the men designated by the railroads as their 
spokesmen in matters of public interest. The result has 
been, with few exceptions, that most railroad develop- 
ments are adequately and fairly reflected in the news 
and editorial columns of the newspapers. 

The condition is far different in reference and text- 
books. Try to find any one of them, for instance, which 
gives an understanding account of the magnitude of the 
land grants to the railroads, and how these donations 
have been repaid many times over by the railroads; or 
a discussion of the essential difference between such 
aids to the railroads and the outright governmental gifts 
to other agencies of transportation. Dr. Stanley Pargel- 
lis told the story of the dangerous inadequacy and inac- 
curacy of the interpretation by historians of the record 
of large business, especially the railroads, in a New- 
comen Society address reported in the Railway Age of 
February 26, page 416. 

Scientific opinion measurement has further disclosed 
that text-book misinterpretation of the railroads is one 
of the major causes for their relative lack of popularity 
among younger people, and in those localities where the 
standard text-books are unusually unfriendly. The rep- 
resentation of large business, and especially the rail- 
roads, in such books, largely in terms of the misdeeds 
of a few spectacular malefactors, is an impression that 
students carry away with them, which is seldom cor- 
rected in after years unless the people thus indoctrinated 
have close and favorable experience ‘with the maligned 
industries in their post-school careers. Or, when indus- 
trial character is not misrepresented in these books, it 
may be dealt with superficially or not at all. The student 
is, thus, usually left either ignorant of an important and 
beneficent social force or led to consider this force as 
primarily an evil. 

The writers of such books—or, rather, of the. basic 
research works upon which the more popular writers 
rely as secondary sources—cannot, generally speaking, 
be accused of an active desire to misinterpret and mis- 
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represent. As Dr. Pargellis pointed out, the major 
cause of the incompleteness or inaccuracy of their re- 
cording is the relative inaccessibility to them of mate- 
rial to substantiate a more constructive interpretation of 
industry's achievements. 

This is a question into which resourceful public re- 
lations officers should and doubtless will delve increas- 
ingly until an effective corrective is discovered and ap- 
plied. One of several hopeful approaches to it is sug- 
gested in a recent address on “Railroad Records and 
Local History” by R. C. Overton, superintendent of the 
Burlington’s relief department, before the American 
Association for State and Local History. This paper, 
too long unfortunately for reproduction here, gives spe- 
cific suggestions to local historians regarding the im- 
portant part that railroads have played in such history. 
The paper would be similarly informative to railroad 
men in indicating to them how they could, to the ad- 
vantage of the railroads, extend their cooperation to 
these historians, with the ultimate goal that railroads 
may become more adequately known and appreciated 
by the book-reading public. Probably Dr. Overton 
could supply copies of his discussion to railway officers 
with a serious professional concern in this situation. 


More Highway Subsidies 


for Railways’ Competitors 


The ownership of an automobile of some kind is one 
of the things regarded as an inalienable right by even 
the poorest American. This is true in no other country. 
After a recent visit to Russia, Eric Johnston, president 
of the U..S. Chamber of Commerce, recited an interest- 
ing evidence of this. The Soviet authorities seized upon 
the film of John Steinbeck’s: “The Grapes of Wrath,” 
depicting the trials and tribulations of a family of 
“Okies” en route to California, as excellent propaganda 
material to illustrate to Russians the horrors of life in 
the capitalistic United States. But after viewing the 
film, the high Communists decided against showing it 
to the general public. The poverty of the “Okies” de- 
picted is all too common in the U. S. S. R.; and, much 
more important, the Communists felt their peasants 
would be impressed by the fact that the “Okies”, as 
poor as they were, owned an automobile, the use of 
which only the highest Communists can enjoy in 
Russia. 

Everyone’s owning a car is so ingrained here that it 
has become a vital part of the American way of life. 
And, certainly, it has become and will remain one of the 
most constant and important threats to railway passen- 
ger business. There will always be “tin-can” tourists 
rattling about on the country’s highways, but, in order 
that railway officers may have some idea as to the type 
and scope of such competition in future, a knowledge 
of the planning for post-war highways is essential. 

Such planning recently jelled to a point where a 
$1,500,000,000 three-year plan was given Congressional 
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sanction. It includes, for the first time, the giving of 
federal money to cities for urban highways, and appar- 
ently also provides that federal funds, instead of local 
money as heretofore, shall pay the cost of acquiring 
rights of way. 

Of the total sum, about $225,000,000 a year will be 
allotted for regular federal-aid highways, $150,000,000 
for feeder roads-and $125,000,000 for urban highways. 
A rather half-hearted attempt to put federal aid on a 
40-60 instead of a 50-50 basis failed. 

As a result of developments during the war, 44 states 
are now prepared to match federal money through nor- 
mal financing methods, Even so, it has been made easier 
for states to match allotments by giving them a period 
of five years to raise the money, instead of the previous 
three-year limit. The action of Congress seems to per- 
mit the launching of this ambitious proposal in 1945, as 
45 of the biennial state legislative meetings are sched- 
uled for that year. In addition to the main features of 
the plan previously mentioned, special annual allot- 
ments are made for forest highways, roads and trails, 
national park roads and access parkways. An attempt 
by the airway companies to have plane landing strips 
built along some of the highways did not meet with 
success, 

Thus, highway transportation is assured of continued 
subsidies. In order to insure against the tax “burdens’”’ 
of highway uSers being increased, an amendment was 
approved prohibiting the advancement of federal funds 
for roads in any state that diverts 10 per cent or more 
of its automotive taxes to non-highway use. This soli- 
citude for highway users is in strong contrast to the 
attitude toward railway taxes. The states not only do 
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not provide right-of-way or any other benefits to the 
railways, but also divert considerable sums of railway 
tax money to the construction and maintenance costs of 
highways for the use of railway competitors. 


More Work 
on Tank Cars 


Crisis has followed crisis in the use, assignment and 
repair of tank cars since midsummer of 1942. So far, 
the railroads, in cooperation with the private companies 
which own the bulk of the cars, have managed to keep 
the existing fleets in condition to be used. Known 
retirements in the six-month period from March to 
November, 1944, were 1,500 cars—according to Deputy 
Petroleum Administrator Davies. Many of the cars 
now in service were fully depreciated on the owners’ 
books and many of these were depreciated in a physical 
sense to an almost equal degree when they were pressed 
into use for petroleum movements to the East during 
the critical period in 1942 and 1943 when submarine 
warfare disrupted normal tanker movements. Further 
retirements may be anticipated. No new cars have been 
built. 

The physical condition of tank cars and thé atten- 
tion which their maintenance required were studied in 
1943 by the A. A. R. Mechanical Division and its find- 
ings showed that, in ten months, there were more than 
640,000 tank-car set-outs for repairs. This figure rep- 
resented an average of 5.05 per cent of the cars handled. 
The keeping of a national record was discontinued in 
October, 1943, and there are, therefore, no statistical 
data available which would 
indicate the present condi- 
tion of this equipment. It 
seems obvious, however, that 


















it cannot be improved ap- 
preciably under intensive 
utilization in the 14 months 
which have elapsed since 
the condition report was dis- 
continued. 

This means that the me- 
chanical departments are 
again faced with another 
great test of their ability to 
keep cars in condition to 
meet the latest announced 
crisis. Late in November, 
Director Johnson of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transporta- 
=| tion stated that the country 
was faced with its “most 
acute shortage of tank cars.” 
The Mechanical Division, at 
the same time, redirected the 
attention of the railroads and 
car owners to previously 
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issued instructions which were intended to accelerate 
the repair and return to service of this vitally needed 
equipment. Wholehearted cooperation will be needed 
in the emergency. Careful inspection and adequate re- 
pairs will insure that the cars are safe to operate, 
although many will agree with the statement of one 
general car foreman who declared that repairing many 
of the oldest cars was like “pouring money down a rat 
hole.” 

The situation will not be helped any by reflecting 
that the tank car situation has been acute for more than 
two years, that no new cars have been permitted to 


be built, that pipe lines, barges and tankers which have 
been built and whose supposed advantages were widely 
publicized have not lessened the acuteness of the tank- 
car situation. According to Colonel Johnson, 15,000 
additional tank cars are needed at the present time. 
They cannot be obtained, so it is up to the railroads 
to make the existing 140,000 cars do the work of 
155,000. Quicker turnarounds and increased train 
speeds are the answer, accdrding to the O. D. T. Quicker 
turnarounds mean less time for inspection and re- 
pair; greater speeds demand that the cars be in a 
physical condition for high-speed service. No car 
supervisor needs to be told that he is on a spot in the 
face of these demands when, in 1943, defects on these 
cars averaged about 65,000 monthly. There will be no 
other answer than hard work which may very well re- 
quire the 24-hour a day, seven-day a week schedule 
which has been suggested for repair points where 
tank-car movements are heavy. 





Prosperity by Prohibiting Transportaion 


“T heard Assistant Attorney General Berge make an 
address before the Seattle Rotary Club, where he was dis- 
cussing ‘The Future of Competitive Industry in the 
Northwest.’ He mentioned freight rates only in an inci- 
dental way, his main emphasis being placed upon the de- 
sirability of establishing manufacturing industries in this 
part of the country. He referred to the fact that wool 
from Oregon is shipped in the raw to Boston for clean- 
ing, processing and weaving into woolen cloth, thence to 
Rochester, New York, for manufacture into suits and 
clothing, thence back to the Pacific Coast in the form of 
finished merchandise for sale to the wearer. 

“He also mentioned the movement of copper from the 
Northwest to New England for manufacture into wire 
and other finished products, which again move back across 
the continent for sale to the ultimate user in this part of 
the country. 

“I could not help wondering how such transportation 
across the continent and back, a distance of some 6,000 
miles, would be possible under excessively high or dis- 
criminatory freight rates, and whether the way to accom- 
plish Mr. Berge’s apparent ideal of a self-contained econ- 
omy in the Northwest would not’ be to blockade the trans- 
continental railroads, or at least raise the freight rate 
structure so that the products of each local region of the 
United States would also have to be manufactured and 
consumed there. Certainly, his picture at Seattle of wool 
and copper traveling thousand of miles in the process from 
production to ultimate consumption is inconsistent with his 
charge at Kansas City that freight rates are hampering 
transportation to and from the West.” 


—Vice-President Thomas Balmer, G. N., i Pac. t 4 
it a in a Pac. Coast Advisory 
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Maintenance Costs 


One of the fundamental problems of the maintenance 
of way departments of the railways after the war will 
be, by every means at their command, to reduce the run- 
away war-time costs of carrying out many roadway 
maintenance operations. In time of war, no one is sur- 
prised that costs increase. Wages are higher, the gen- 
eral experience and: efficiency of employees are lower, 
work organizations are disrupted by shortages of man- 
power and by increased traffic interference, unseasonal 
deliveries of materials require unseasonable work, and 
overtime and other charges are amassed with what may 
appear careless abandon in order to hold labor and to 
get essential work done. These are the indirect costs 
of war. But when unit costs more than double, gener- 
ally, and rise to three or four times what they were 
only a few years earlier, it is time to take stock of the 
situation. Even war-time earnings will not permit for 
long that kind of spending, and such costs will be pro- 
hibitive in the post-war period. 

Analysis of the costs of rail laying operations on one 
large road, which has been noted for many years for its 
progressive methods, shows that the labor and work- 
train items in these operations have risen from an aver- 
age of $370 a mile in 1932 to approximately $500 a 
mile in 1940, and to more than $1,230 in 1943 and 
1944—an increase of approximately 232 per cent in 12 
years, and of 146 per cent during the last four years. 
Similar analysis of ballasting operations on this road 
shows that labor and work-train costs have increased 
from approximately $550 a mile in 1932 to an average 
of $860 a mile in 1940, to $2,000 a mile in 1943, and to 
$2,290 a mile in 1944, representing an increase of as 
much as 316 per cent during the last 12 years, and of 
more than 165 per cent since 1940. Add to these costs 
the increased costs of materials, and one gets a still more 
accurate picture of many war-time railway costs, in 
spite of constant effort to keep them down. 

Through normal readjustments, this picture will 
change materially in the post-war period if further in- 
flation is controlled. It must change. Regardless of 
what wages will be in that period, maximum efficiency 
must replace war-time makeshifts. Large-scale em- 
ployment of track labor will still be required, but every 
employee will have to merit his job. Overtime will 
have to go, except in emergencies. The mechanization 
of work operations with new and improved designs of 
work equipment will have to be largely increased to im- 
prove the quality of work done and to hold down over- 
all costs. And, still more important, many basic im- 
provements to the track structure, from the subgrade 
up, will be necessary to build greater permanence into 
line, surface, gage and cross level, and thus lengthen 
the intervals between necessarily repeated work opera- 
tions. The post-war period will be one both of learning 
ond unlearning. New practices to cut costs must be de- 
veloped and costly war-time practices must be aban- 
doned—and promptly. 
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Load-Compensating Freight Brakes 





Automatic load compensation on cars and tenders— 
Manual adjustment of the locomotive to train weight 


By C. D. Stewart 
Chief Engineer, Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


brake equipment throughout the 75 years of its 

existence have had for their primary purpose the 
safer and more reliable handling of trains of ever in- 
creasing length, weight and speeds. It is of special inter- 
est to note that the majority of these improvements have 
had to do with accelerating the brake application through 
the length of the train. The brake equipments have been 
and still are of a type that deliver the same braking forces 
whether the vehicle on which it is installed is empty or 
loaded. There are, of course, a few empty-and-load brake 
equipments in use today, but they are for the most part 
on special cars in isolated service. 

Obviously the operating results obtained with equip- 
ment of the single-capacity type are necessarily a com- 
promise wherein the braking forces planned for the 
empty car are the highest that can be employed without 
bringing about serious difficulties of one character, in 
order that the braking forces on the fully loaded car are 
not so low as to introduce serious difficulties of another 
character. Considering first the adverse results of using 
excessive braking forces on a light car, we find them to 
be either a likelihood of wheel sliding or intolerable train 
slack shocks, or both. 

There is no simple means by which wheel sliding can 
be avoided and, therefore, it is necessary to limit the max- 
imum braking force to that which will not result in ex- 
cessive wheel sliding under normal rail conditions. There 
are, however, several expedients which can be used to 
minimize train slack shocks and many of the improve- 
ments made in the air-brake operating devices through- 
out the years have had to do with one or more of these 
expedients. One of these has been the perfecting from 
time to.time of the transmitting features of the triple 
valves, whereby the time of application of the brakes be- 
tween the front and rear ends of the train has been 
greatly shortened. Another is the control of the rate of 
development of the braking forces, particularly during 
the first stage of brake application. A third involves the 
provision of more uniform braking forces throughout the 
train. 


Tora many and marked improvements in the air- 


Serial Action Reaches Top Speed 


The original success of the air brake was due, to a 
large degree, to the fact that with its use the brakes could 
be applied throughout the trains very much faster than 
had been possible with any other form of brake. By the 
use of the simple straight-air brake, trains of 15 cars 
were controlled satisfactorily for the first time. This was 
in 1869, The success of this operation stimulated the de- 
sire to haul longer trains and this desire was realized 





Note—This article is an abstract of a paper presented on November 30 
at a Railroad Division session of the annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers at New York. 
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Brake Pipe Reduction-Pounds 


1—Empty brake cylinder pressures vs. brake-pipe reduction for any load 
condition 

2—Load brake cylinder pressures vs. brake-pipe reduction with car fully 
loaded 

3—Load brake cylinder 
partially loaded 
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pressures vs. brake-pipe reduction with car 


Typical Brake Cylinder Curves 


with the production of the first plain automatic brake in 
1873. Because the application of the automatic brake is 
faster than that of the straight air brake, it was possible 
to increase the train length from 15 to 25 cars. In 1887 
the Master Car Builders’ Association expressed the de- 
sire to haul trains of 50 cars, and invited any company 
that so desired, to supply a trial set of brake equipments 
that would control that length of train without severe 
slack shocks. During the next two years eight different 
companies submitted for test at least a dozen designs of 
brakes. Not one of these submitted met the stipulated 
requirements. In fact, after the first few trial runs, some 
of the manufacturers resorted to electric control of the 
brakes in an endeavor to avoid severe slack action. 

As the road trials were drawing to a close, without any 
satisfactory brake being demonstrated, Mr. Westing- 
house conceived the idea of speeding up the transmission 
of the brake application by causing each triple valve to 
create a local discharge of brake-pipe pressure. This local 
reduction augmented the reduction at the brake valve on 
the locomotive and thereby relayed the desired action 
serially throughout the train. The valve embracing this 
feature came to be known as the quick-action triple valve, 
and by its use 50-car trains were controlled very satis- 
factorily. 

This quick-action feature was operable only for the 
emergency application of the brakes and it was soon real- 
ized that if this same local venting feature could be added 
for the service application, still longer trains would be 
made possible. Accordingly, after extensive research the 
quick-service feature was developed and introduced in 
1905. By means of this improvement, train lengths were 
increased to 80 cars. 

Finally, after the most intensive research yet under- 
taken, the quick-action and quick-service features were 
very materially improved and in 1933 the AB valve con- 
taining these improved features was placed in service on 
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the American railroads. In this valve the quick action 
transmission speed was increased approximately 50 per 
cent over that of its predecessor. This transmission speed 
is close to that of sound which, in the light of today’s 
knowledge, appears to be the ultimate. Thus we see that 
during 75 years the speed of pneumatic transmission of 
the brake action through the train has experienced five 
major advancements and the transmission speed now em- 
ployed appears to be the maximum attainable. 

The second expedient, that of controlling the rate of 
generating the braking forces, is a relatively new function 
and must, for obvious reasons, be limited in its appli- 
cation, 

The third expedient, that of providing more uniform 
braking forces is the one that has had the most limited 
application of all three to date. It offers great possibility 
for expansion during the next transportation cycle, com- 
parable to that just cited for the transmission function. 


Effects of Changing Gross-Tare Ratios 


Why do the new lightweight cars require a different 
basic type of brake equipment than that which has been 
apparently satisfactory for 75 years for the heavier cars? 
The answer to this question will be clear if we look at the 
present basic type of brake equipment in the light of 
changes in car construction over the years. 

Freight cars at first were all wood; later steel under- 
frames were substituted, and still later many cars were 
made entirely of steel. And yet throughout all these 
changes the gross to tare ratio of these cars remained in 
most cases substantially unchanged. It follows that 
throughout this same period the basic braking ratios for 
the empty and loaded freight cars held closely to the 
same spread. Years of experience with these maximum 
and minimum braking-ratio limits shows that with the 
maximum limit for the empty car, wheel sliding has not 
been excessive and train slack action has been tolerable, 
and with the minimum limit for the loaded car the con- 
trol of trains on grades has been safe. 

For some time new there has been a tendency to in- 
crease materially the load-carrying capacity of certain 
cars by means that only slightly increases their empty 
weight, and in order that the loaded braking ratio may 
not be lowered, permission was granted by the brake com- 
mittee of the A. A. R. to raise the empty braking ratio 
from 60 per cent to that percentage necessary to insure 
a safe minimum ratio but in no case might the maximum 
empty braking ratio exceed 75 per cent. In this decision 
you will recognize a farther compromise made in an effort 
to keep the brake equipment in its simpler form. This 
increased spread in braking ratio between empty and 
loaded cars obviously increases the problem of controlling 
train slack action. 

During this same interval of time the locomotive weight 
has been greatly increased and the size of the tenders and 
their load-carrying capacity has increased in even greater 
proportion. As a result we have a situation wherein the 
differences in gross to tare ratios between the cars in the 
train, and between the train as a whole and the locomo- 
tive, are continuing to grow. Picture a heavily loaded 
train drawn by such a locomotive having a temporary 
low fuel and water supply. Under these conditions the 
braking effort on the train will be a minimum, and that 
on the locomotive will be a maximum, thus setting up a 
condition for creating heavy strain between the locomo- 
tive and the train that can produce shocks harmful to the 
lading. This condition is sufficiently common that it is 
widespread practice for the engineman to work steam 
when first applying the brakes in order that the effective- 
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ness of the locomotive brakes will correspond more near|) 
to that of the train brakes. 

On the other hand, the reverse of this condition is ob- 
tained when the cars of the train are empty and the loco- 
motive tender is loaded to capacity. Because of the skill 
on the part of the locomotive enginemen controlling the 
locomotive’s braking forces whenever this is possible, and 
because of a new feature incorporated in the 8-ET and 
the AB brake equipments that has for its purpose the 
building up of brake-cylinder pressure during emergency 
applications, the slack adjustment is controlled. 

In spite of the expedients just cited, it is obvious that 
the wide spread in braking ratios is not ideal. However, 
operating troubles have not been sufficient to cause too 
much concern with existing cars and locomotives. Now, 
however, with the railways planning to meet the antici- 
pated keen competition in the transportation field follow- 
ing the war’s end, by the use of lighter cars and higher 
operating speeds, the resultant, additional spread in brak- 
ing ratios on the lightweight cars will be beyond the ca- 
pacity of the single-cylinder brake equipment. This is 
true both from the standpoint of holding the maximum 
and minimum ratios within the present acceptable value 
and from the standpoint of stopping the trains of such 
lightweight equipment from higher speeds within most 
present-day signal spacings. 


The Variable-Capacity Brake 


This situation can best be met by the use of a variable- 
capacity brake of a type that automatically compensates 
for an increase in the loading. This new type of equip- 
ment employs a double brake-cylinder arrangement to 
provide a maximum braking force of, let us say, 60 per 
cent of the light weight of the car, a minimum braking 
force for the fully loaded car of between 20 and 30 per 
cent, and an intermediate braking force rather close to 
the maximum for cars partially loaded. Because in the 
high-speed type of freight, the cars are likely to be 
loaded to some intermediate capacity, this latter feature 
will be beneficial in offsetting the increased energy that 
results from the increase in train speed, it being re- 
membered that this energy increases as the square of the 
speed. Examination of three typical weight classes will 
be sufficient to show the marked differences in braking 
ratios with single-capacity brake and with the load com- 
pensating brake. These are shown in the table. 


The Range of Braking Ratios of the Variable-Capacity Brake 


Single-cap. Optional per cent 


Empty braking ratio, age of load 

Empty Axle load Gross ratio, per cent, braking ratio, loa: 
wt., Ib. limit, Ib. totare percent 10-in. equip. compensating brak« 
50,000 169,000 3.38:1 75 22. 50 

60 18.5 
40,000 169,000 4.2:1 75 17.7 44 

60 14.2 
30,000 169,000 5.92:1 75 13.3 33 

60 10.8 


Next let us consider the stopping distance of a train of 
present standard-weight cars braked with the present 
standard single-capacity brake, and a train of proposed 
lightweight cars equipped first with the same type of 
brake and then equipped with the load-compensating 
brake. For a given speed and lading the stopping dis- 
tances will be in substantially direct proportion to the 
braking ratios of the cars. If the first train stops in dis- 
tance X, the second train will run X + 12 per cent (12 
per cent further), and the third train will run X — 30 
per cent. Saying this another way, the third train can 
operate at 20 per cent higher speed and yet stop in the 
same distance. 

Now this illustration has to do with a change in the 
braking equipment on the cars of the train only. It will 
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be of interest to consider the benefits to be gained from 
the use of similar modified equipments on the tender and 
the engine of the locomotive. On these two elements of 
the power unit different means for regulating the braking 
forces must be employed as well as a different means for 
measuring the conditions that establish the need for the 
change. 


Harmonizing Engine and Train Brakes 


A typical modern tender for a freight locomotive 
weighs about 147,000 Ib. when empty and 390,000 Ib. 
when loaded, with 22,000 gallons of water and 30 tons of 
fuel. The gross-to-tare ratio is, therefore, 2.66 to 1. The 
average tender is braked at about 100 per cent of its 
light weight. It will be apparent that when this tender 
is_associated with a fully loaded train, even the lowest 
braking force is much higher than that on the cars. How- 
ever, when it is associated with an empty train, there is 
only one value of water and fuel load wherein the braking 
ratio will be the same as that of the train. 

It is apparent that if the braking ratio on the tender 
were to be held substantially constant despite the fluctu- 
ating load, then the matter of further adjusting the brak- 
ing force to correspond closely to that of the train would 
be a relatively simple matter. 

As to the braking forces on the engine portion of the 
freight locomotive unit, it is a frequent practice to omit 
brakes from the non-driving wheels and limit the braking 
force on the drivers to a rather nominal amount. The 
engine as well as the tender braking ratio will coincide 
with that of the train for one condition of loading only. 
Furthermore, the locomotive weight does not fluctuate. 
Therefore, it is a relatively simple matter to have the 
braking ratio on the locomotive adjusted to correspond 
with that of the train. 

The benefits derived from providing locomotive brak- 
ing forces more in keeping with those on the train vary 
with operating conditions, but in general it is safe to say 
that stopping distance will be improved, slack action will 
be less, and the locomotive engineman will not attempt 
to compensate for unequal braking through the expedient 
of keeping the throttle open during braking or holding 
the engine brakes released. Examples of the stopping 
distance and difference in drawbar pull under the two 
methods of operation will be of interest. 

Assuming first the conventional train of 75 cars cited 
above and the engineman working steam in accordance 
with wide-spread practice, the drawbar pull between the 
locomotive and the train will be on the order of 15,000 
lb. Assuming next the train of lightweight cars, but 
leaving all other conditions unchanged, the drawbar pull 
will be 13,000 Ib., and when the load-compensating 
brakes are substituted, the drawbar pull will be increased 
to 30,000 Ib. Now, to the locomotive brake equipment of 
this third train add the load-campensating brake to the 
tender and the brake-force adjusting relay to the engine 
and thereby adjust the locomotive braking forces to 
correspond with those of the train. The drawbar pull 
will be reduced to an insignificant amount and the stop- 
ping distance ‘will be slightly lowered. 


Principles for Adjusting Braking Forces 


The figures just cited are for a loaded train. The 
manifest train is of interest also because it is the type of 
train that will likely be operated at higher speeds. The 
relative stopping distances of these manifest trains under 
similar conditions, discloses a similarly interesting com- 
parison. 








The first principle involved in adjusting braking forces 
is that the mechanism for setting the car braking ratio 
to correspond with the car lading must be operated auto- 
matically, for obvious reasons. The setting must take 
place when the car is stationary, and then the measuring 
device must be out of engagement with any part that can 
vibrate as a result of the car’s motion. This is for the dual 
purpose of avoiding a false registration and of avoiding 
unnecessary wear. The mechanism for setting the tender 
braking ratio must, on the other hand, be in continuous 
registration with the weighing device because of the 
fact that the tender weight varies continuously. This 
adjusting mechanism must likewise be automatic. 

The mechanism for setting the engine braking ratio 
must, however, be manual because there is no simple 
means for registering on the locomotive the load on the 
cars. The manual adjustment in this case is not a diffi- 
cult one to make and since it needs to be made but once 
per trip, it is simpler than most of the tasks performed 
on the locomotive by the engineman in preparation for 
his departure. 


The Weighing Mechanism 


The weighing and adjusting devices for both the car 
and tender brake equipments are automatic in their op- 
eration. For the car the weighing mechanism performs 
its function once only at the time the car is being loaded 
or unloaded. The weighing mechanism is then disen- 
gaged and thereby the car body vibration enroute can not 
give a false reading or wear out the equipment prema- 
turely. It is easy to limit the weighing cycle in this man- 
ner by taking advantage of the fact that during loading 
and unloading operation the air pressure in the brake 
pipe is vented. When the locomotive is coupled to the 
car and the air brake equipment is being charged, the 
weighing mechanism is caused to function during the 
rise in air pressure from atmospheric to 35 Ib. Any 
pressure above this value automatically disengages the 
weighing mechanism. During the interval that it is gag- 
ing the weight of the car, it adjusts the load-compensating 
valve to the proper ratio, and when the weighing mech- 
anism is disengaged the compensating mechanism is 
locked in its proper setting. During braking operations 
the “empty” brake cylinder operates first and, if the car 
is empty to about one-fourth loaded, it is the only brake 
cylinder to operate. As the load is increased from one- 
quarter of capacity to full load, the “load” brake cylinder 
follows the empty brake cylinder in its application of the 
brakes and adds the correct braking force to that of the 
empty cylinder, to the end that the braking forces on the 
car are uniform within practical limits throughout the 
range of loading. 

The brake equipment on the modern high-capacity 
tenders can be of a type very similar to that just de- 
scribed for freight cars. Like the freight cars, the spring 
deflection may be used to adjust the braking forces in 
accordance with the constantly changing load of fuel and 
water. A better method is to use a mechanism for weigh- 
ing the water. Preliminary investigation of this means 
indicates that it is very accurate and it is easier to do 
mechanically than to weigh by the spring deflection be- 
cause of the wheel arrangement employed on the large- 
capacity tenders. Because the braking forces for a loaded 
tender will be high, there is a distinct advantage in using 
the high main-reservoir pressure for braking purposes. 
Fortunately, this is easily accomplished from the loco- 
motive air supply and the resultant reduction in brake- 
cylinder sizes is very advantageous. 
(Continued on page 1000) 
























Disturbed Condition of Packing Caused in Switching—Waste 
Grabs Frequently Develop from Such Conditions 


By B. R. Jones* and P. J. Hogan** 


in the type or style of friction journal bearings for 

railroad cars and locomotive tenders in the past 80 
years, except where slight changes have been made in 
dimensions to accommodate larger loads and faster train 
schedules, and in the addition of a soft metal lining. 
These changes have not solved the problem of preventing 
waste grabs and, in spite of every precaution, we still 
have them. 

For purposes of review, the following is a partial list 
of some of the causes of hot boxes: waste grab; rolling 
waste; packing not in contact with the journal; too 
much packing ; packing caked or glazed ; boxes improperly 
packed; insufficient packing; time between periodic 
packing dates too long; boxes packed too tight; loss 
of oil through use or leakage; packing too dry; poor 
quality of packing; wiping on edge of bearing caused 
by lining spread; wiping by trapped waste in lining 
grooves; wiping by waste jam at bearing top in box; 
wiping caused by waste ledge projection in box; im- 
properly saturated waste; improper oils; abrasive mat- 
ter in packing; defective or broken bearing; improper 
application of bearing lining to shell; shelled out lining ; 
cracked lining; concentrated pressure due to uneven 
bearing; wrong bearing size for journal; lining worn 
out; overload on bearing; improperly finished bearing 
surface; excessive journal taper; improperly finished 
journal; truck out of square; bolster guides and col- 
umns worn; water or ice in box; top of wedge not hav- 
ing proper bearing in box; distorted or broken wedge; 
broken journal box ; crown of box worn hollow; careless 
workmanship in assembling trucks; careless handling of 
journals and lack of protectives; flat, rough and badly 
worn wheels and wheels out of round; rough track sur- 
faces; rough handling in switching; rough handling in 
road-haul trains; excessive journal-bearing tilt; exces- 
sive journal-bearing roll between box stops; improperly 
maintained machinery in manufacturing and finishing of 
axles and bearings; worn or broken dust guards. 


I is well known that there have L :en no great changes 





* Mechanical Engineer, New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
** Supervisor Car Inspection and Maintenance, N. Y., N. H. & H. 
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New Haven-designed journal bearing 
has given trouble-free passenger- 
train service for ten years — No 
hot journals from waste grabs — 
Freight-car applications satisfactory 


It has been estimated that at least 70 per cent of all 
hot boxes result from waste grabs. The large percentage 
of failures directly chargeable to these grabs led our 
mechanical department into a campaign to find out just 
what caused waste grabs and to try to correct the con- 
dition before the hot box developed. No practical answer 
had been obtained up to 1935 to stop waste grabs during 
ordinary handling of cars. 

A careful study of photographs of action in jour- 
nal boxes during switching shows the necessity of 
stopping waste grabs by preventing waste from coming 
in contact with the journal in the “danger zone;” that 
is, at the lower edge of the journal-bearing lining metal 
and the journal proper. A study shows that there is 
sometimes a three-way movement of journal bearings 
relative to a fixed center line of the axle. These move- 
ments may be upward which causes a lifting of the bear- 
ing off the journal; or, there may be a tilting action; 
or, a forward or backward movement of the bearing rela- 
tive to the fixed ends of the car. 

In any case it is easily seen that when, for any reason, 
the bearing is moved from its normal position an aper- 
ture is opened which can trap any loose ends of waste 
that may be near its lower edge. As this opening be- 
comes larger it tends to grab the waste which is then 
carried between the bearing lining and the journal. 


Attacking the Problem 


It is a well-known fact that when a new bearing is 
placed on a journal the area of the bearing that at 
first actually carries the load is limited to a fraction of 
the total bearing surface. This area is usually about one 
inch wide in the center and extends the entire length of 
the bearing. This means that there is a larger opening 
at this time between the lower edge of the lining metal 
and the journal surface than exists after the bearing 
wears in and settles on the journal. This condition is, 
of course, more pronounced after a journal has been 
reconditioned because of the smaller turned diameter 
of the journal. 

It was felt that any device used to overcome this grab- 
bing tendency should be simple, have no moving or re- 
movable parts, should be a part of the brass itself, should 
not be too expensive, and should not require any addi- 
tional labor for inspection or maintenance. 

Wipers intended to remove foreign matter that might 
cling to the revolving journal were investigated. They 
not only removed the foreign matter, but wiped the oil 
off the journal surface and caused a failure on the first 
trial during switching operations in the make-up of the 
train at the terminal. This test demonstrated to us 
that it would not be a good thing to have anything rub 
directly on the journal because of the danger of remov- 
ing the necessary lubrication from the journal as well 
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as the danger of having a wiper deface the smooth sur- 
face of the journal itself. 

Photographs show that, with a standard A. A. R. 
brass. when the waste starts to roll on the rising side, 
it goes up against the lower underside edge of the brass 
and remains in the “danger zone” where lint, loose ends, 
and sections of waste can be grabbed and pulled under 
the lining of the brass and on to the jourmal proper. 
We felt it necessary, therefore; to find some means to 
move this rolling waste away from the journal and to- 
ward the side of the box to eliminate the possible danger 
of grabbing. 

A journal bearing was designed which had two in- 
tegral extensions, one on each side of the brass, extending 
its full length. These extensions were located so as 
to allow about %-in. clearance at all times between the 
journal and brass and to project about )-in. below 
the under side of the brass. These projections add 
considerably to the structural strength of the brass, pre- 
vent rocking and definitely stopped waste grabs im regu- 
lar switching and road operation. With the build-up 
of train speeds, the eddy current of air created between 
the journal and the integral extension ledges along the 
sides of the bearing diverts lint to the box side. This 
accumulation is in evidence on high-speed trains. Further, 
the extended deep sides prevent rocking and guide 
the bearing to its natural position on the journal. 

Proving that these brasses would stop waste grabs 
under all operating conditions was our next step. In 
1935, eight new 5-in. by 9-in. modified A. A. R. brasses 
were made incorporating the two integrally-cast waste- 
repelling ledges. These brasses were placed in test serv- 
ice on a dining car. Journal boxes were packed to the 
full center line of the journal to aggravate the tendency 
to waste grab. A nine months’ test period followed and 
no report of any waste grab was received. These added 
waste-deflecting projections actually repelled the rolling 
waste away from the journal toward the sides of the box. 

After the original test, approval was given for further 
applications to other cars. About March, 1937, 48 spe- 
cial brasses were applied to four more dining cars. About 
June, 1937, 200 special brasses were applied to fifteen 
streamline passenger cars and to four standard passen- 
ger cars and one dining car, all with 5-in. by 9-in. jour- 
nals. In June, 1938, 400 special bearings were applied 
to 50 new streamline passenger cars. Up to about Sep- 
tember, 1942, these fifty cars ran over 150,000,000 Box- 
miles without a single failure due to waste grab or hot 
box. An additional 50,000,000 box-miles were added 
up to September, 1943, without any sort of failure. 

An outside laboratory test was made in 1938 to check 
our findings that this bearing would stop waste grabs. 
Arrangements were made with the Magnus Metal Cor- 
poration to run a series of tests on their special testing 
machine. The findings were: “These test runs did not 














A Bearing Which Incorporates Waste-Repelling Ledges 
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A Waste Grab Developed After the Bearing Raised from the 
Journal at Yard-Switching Impact’ Speed 


result in a waste grab and the special design of the 
bearing with its extending ledges did turn the waste 
away from the journal when the waste was moved to 
contact with the ledge.” 

In 1940 fifty new caboose cars were built on which 
standard A. A. R. bearings were applied. After a short 
time these bearings were running hot, and. waste grabs 
were developing because the cars were used on a section 
of road where pusher engines were employed. These 
brasses were removed and replaced with the special 
brasses, and all of them are still operating without a hot 
box from any cause. 

We were having considerable hot-box trouble on loco- 
motive tenders. Tender hot boxes are seldom heard of 
since we have applied the special brasses. 

In June, 1939, it was reported that there had been 
no trouble of any kind from the 648 special brasses 
then in service. Tests continued until May 1, 1942, with 
no running hot or any demonstrable failure chargeable 
to these bearings. 

These bearings were adopted May, 1940, as standard 
on passenger cars and locomotive tenders having A. A. R. 
standard axles. This action was taken because it seemed 
definitely proved that this bearing had greater durability, 
gave better lubrication and prevented waste grabs. 

In January, 1940, 2,000 additional special bearings 
were applied to 250 self-clearing twin hopper cars which 
have a capacity of 120,000 Ib. each. A careful perform- 
ance record has been kept on all these cars and in two 
15-month repack periods not one hot box has been re- 
ported due to waste grab. 

In May, 1941, 8,000 of these bearings were applied 
to 1,000 new 60-ton box cars. No exact record was kept 
of the large mileage covered by these cars which gave 
trouble-free operation with no hot boxes reported due 
to waste grabs for two 15-month periods. None of these 
hopper or box cars have ever appeared on a train or car- 
performance sheet with a hot box since they were built. 

Some of these bearings have been removed when 
wheels were changed but they are few in number. Emer- 
gency brasses have replaced the special bearings found 
defective at the time for periodic repacking. 

A policy has been adopted of not relining any passen 
ger- or freight-car brasses. Experience has shown that 
many times a hidden flow will exist in a brass and may 
be the cause of an early brass failure when it is put 
under the stress of operation. The added cost of new 
bearings over relined ones has been well-justified by an 
exceptionally good record. 
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Melter Simplifies Snow Disposal 


Self-contained track-mounted outfit developed for 
use on B. & M. at Boston proves value as means of 
clearing tracks and platforms during heavy storms 


By T. G. Sughrue* 


and L. Richardsont 





Fox Loader and the Converted Engine Tender into Which Snow Is Dumped for Melting 


has employed with highly satisfactory results a 

portable, track-mounted snow-melting device for 
disposing of snow at its North Station, Boston, Mass. 
Pushed by a locomotive, which also furnishes steam for 
melting the snow, the equipment consists of a snow-melt- 
ing tank, converted from an engine tender, and a loading 
device by means of which the snow is picked up from the 
track and deposited on a conveyor that discharges it into 
the melting tank. This equipment has many advantages 
as compared with the methods of snow disposal that were 
used previously at this location. 


Die = the past two winters the Boston & Maine 


Former Method 


The removal of snow from intensely congested areas, 
such as the platforms and tracks at large passenger sta- 
tions, has always presented a difficult problem. The neces- 
sity of keeping traffic moving has made it difficult to ob- 
tain needed working room, especially during rush periods, 
resulting frequently in the elapse of considerable time be- 
tween the end of a storm and completion of the snow- 
removal work, In general, the method employed to clear 
away snow at passenger stations has been to collect it into 
piles or windrows on the platforms or between the tracks 
until the storm ends, after which the task of removal be- 
gins. Unless reasonably rapid progress is made, a second 
storm may pile on top of the first one, possibly resulting 
in train delays. 

In removing the snow by this method, the occupancy 


* Chief Engineer, Boston & Maine. 
t Mechanical Assistant to Vice-President, Boston & Maine. 
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of tracks in pairs is usually required. On one track is 
placed the cars for receiving the snow, while the other 
track is occupied by the snow-loading equipment. The 
necessity of using the tracks in pairs means that many 
changes must be made in assigning tracks to incoming 
and outbound trains. These take planning and time. 
Much time is also lost in transferring the snow-handling 
equipment from one pair of tracks to another ; while this 
is being done, three or four tracks are out of service. 
This is a severe operating handicap. When the cars have 
been loaded with snow they must be moved to the nearest 
convenient unloading point, and another set of empty 
cars must be secured and sent to the station for loading. 
Unloading equipment must also be available at the point 
of disposal. 

With these considerations in mind, the B. & M. made 
a study of the problem, which led to the development of 
the snow-melting outfit. This equipment satisfies the re- 
quirement for a self-contained unit that requires the use 
of only one track and that entails a minimum of interfer- 
ence with regular train operation. Moreover, its use in- 
volves handling the snow only once instead of the several 
times required by the previous method. 


The Equipment Described 


The first snow-melting outfit was constructed in 1941. 
In addition, a second unit has been completed recently 
for use as a stationary snow melter in the yards at Bos- 
ton. As already indicated, the snow-melting tanks consist 
of remodeled engine tenders. To convert the tenders for 
this purpose, they were each divided into two principal 
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When Melting Tank Has Become Filled, It Can Be Emp- 
tied Quickly by Means of Large-Capacity Dump Valves 


compartments or tanks, one of which, the smaller is used 
for heating the melting water, while the larger one is the 
melting tank. Steam from the locomotive, piped through 
a flexible connection to the snow melter, is used for heat- 
ing the melting water. In the original unit the heating 
tank was divided into two compartments which were 
used alternately, but in the stationary melter one of these 
was eliminated when it was found that a single compart- 
ment provided sufficient heating capacity. The installa- 
tion of an i burner in the heating tank is being con- 
sidered as a possible auxiliary method of heating the 
water, but this idea has not yet been fully developed. 
For picking up the snow and elevating it to the melt- 
ing tank, a Fox snow loader is used. At its forward end, 
this machine, which is mounted on four flanged wheels, 
has a pick-up device consisting of a set of circular revolv- 
ing knife blades that cut into the snow, breaking it up, 
and at the same time throwing it backward and inward 
toward the center of the track. In this action the snow 
is deposited on the lower end of an inclined endless con- 
veyor, fitted with cross slats, which elevates the snow and 
dumps it into the melting tank. Both the pick-up device 
and the conveyor on the loader are driven by a gasoline 
engine. When the snow-melting outfit is assembled for 
operation, the three units comprising it, namely, the snow 
loader, the melting tank and the locomotive, are arranged 
in that order. 


The Melter in Operation 


When a heavy snow storm occurs, the melting equip- 
ment is placed in operation shortly after the snow begins 
to fall. As the first step, sweepers and snow plows start 
work on the platforms. Instead of piling the snow into 
a center windrow on each platform, they throw it onto 
adjacent tracks. This permits the pick-up operation to 
start when the snowfall has reached a depth of only two 
or three inches. Getting this head start on a storm is an 
all-important factor in keeping ahead of the snowfall 
and preventing train delays. Since the melter requires 
only one track, it can start work on any open track or it 
can follow in on any track and remove snow from the 
outer platforms. 

When snow drops into the melting tank from the con- 
veyor it is melted almost immediately. Steam is drawn 
constantly from the locomotive to heat the water and 
permit rapid melting. Since 10 gal. of snow make 1 gal. 
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of water, it can be seen that a capacity of 10,000 gal. m 
the heater will accommodate 100,000 gal. of snow—about 
13,500 cu. ft. With the snow converted into water, its 
disposal is a simple matter. At North Station this is done 
by dumping the water into the Charles river nearby. 
Large valves are located on each side of the tender per- 
mitting a full tank to be emptied in a minute and twenty 
seconds. In fact, some dumping has been done with the 
equipment in motion. The cost of the fuel consumed in 
melting snow with this equipment is but a fraction of a 
cent per cubic yard. Because of the faster and relatively 
continuous operation inherent in this method, the oper- 
ating costs are much less than for previous methods. 
















How It Works 





In the operation of the melter, the heating or smaller 
tank is filled with water as the unit starts into service. 
To heat this water, steam drawn from the locomotive is 
discharged directly into it, thereby eliminating the need 
for considerable piping. When the snow removal area is 
reached, the communicating valves are opened and the 
water is permitted to flow from the heating tank to the 
melting tank, the levels in the two compartments equaliz- 
ing. As snow is dumped into the melting tank the water 
level rises, part of it backing up into the heating tank. 
This continues until both tanks are filled. Only enough 
steam is introduced inté the melting tank to produce cir- 
culation and prevent the snow from piling up. When this 
tank becomes filled, the temperature should be clos® to 
32 deg. F. so that no heat is wasted. At this point the 
communicating valve between the two tanks is closed and 
heating is continued uninterruptedly in the heating tank. 
Then, when the melter unit reaches a convenient loca- 
tion, such as a bridge, the dump valves are opened and 
the melting tank is emptied. When the dump valves are 
closed, the communicating valve is opened permitting hot 
water to flow from the heating compartment into the melt- 
ing compartment, and the loading and melting operations 
are repeated. 

In the operation of this equipment at North Station, 
not only is less locomotive time consumed than before, 
but the need has been eliminated for at least 30 gondolas, 
as well as the unloading equipment and considerable 
manpower. 















































Women Passenger Representatives Now Serve the Principal 
Stations of the St. Louis-San Francisco 


_ In the picture, from left to right: the Misses Jerry Ketchum (Titlsa) ; 
Edith Walters (Kansas City); LaVita Shelton (Oklahoma City); Mary 
Rose Natsch (Dallas); and Mrs. Margaret King (St. Louis) ; 
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Management- Employee Relations 


The responsibilities of labor and management on a 


railroad are discussed from management’s viewpoint 


HE training of employees—from the 

top executive down through the 
various levels’ of responsibility to 
the office boy or apprentice—is perhaps 
the biggest single task facing’ the rail- 
road industry today. This issue is a 
challenge to the responsibility of manage- 
ment and labor. me 

Let us examine some of these re- 
sponsibilities, for if labor understands 
management’s responsibilities and man- 
agement understands those of labor the 
task will be easier and we will have 
greater chance of success. 

Perhaps the most difficult_responsibil- 
ity for labor to understand is a railroad’s 
responsibilities to its security holders. 
We all know that we are dependent upon 
the security holder for our jobs. If he 
had not advanced money to the railrodd, 
there would have been no property—and 
without rights of way, tracks, equipment 
and terminals, there would be no rail- 
road jobs. Who are some of these se- 
curity holders? Many railroad employees 
themselves, widows, charitable institu- 
tions. In 1943 about three billion dollars 
worth of such securities were held by in- 
surance companies in which most rail- 
road employees have a stake. The 
security holder is the keystone of our 
type of democracy. His capital is work- 
ing for the railroad in the same very 
real sense as you and I. 

What pays salaries and wages is in- 
come—not capital. Income results from 
the application of labor to capital. With- 
out labor, capital is completely useless 
and without capital, labor has no power 
to earn. If management does not satisfy 
the security holder that his capital in- 
vestment is being wisely administered, 
management is through—washed up— 
and so perhaps is the company. The 
better job management does to satisfy the 
security holder as to the efficiency and 
profitable nature of the business under its 
guidance, the better position it will be in 
to engage in a systematic program for 
improving labor conditions. We all too 
frequently overlook the fact that pay- 
ments made to security holders are 
merely rent for the use of the plant, 
equipment and tools which their money 
has purchased. 


Responsibilities to Labor 


The second concept is management’s 
responsibilities to labor, and they are 
many. Some of these responsibilities 
to labor have come to be well recognized 
in the railroad industry. In this cate- 





Note—This article is an abstract of an address 
in a course sponsored jointly by the Boston & 
Maine R. R. Y. M. rol A., the Massachusetts 
Divisior® of University Extension, the Standard 
Railroad Labor Organizations, and the manage- 
ment of the Boston & Maine. 
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gory would fall management’s respon- 
sibility to enter into collective bargaining 
with the chosen representatives of its 
organized employees. 

A second responsibility of manage- 
ment to labor is the obligation to pay 
fair wages. In determining what is fair, 
management must naturally take into 
account a million and one differerit 
things. Wages must be such that they 
serve as a continuing incentive to self 
improvement on the part of employees. 
They must serve to atract promising 
new talent and they must be sufficient 
to retain such talent after it has been 
put to railroad work. 

There is another and analogous re- 
sponsibility. That is the assumption of 
responsibility as nearly as possible for 
security of employment—or stability of 
employment. There are few industries 
where the man or woman who does his 
duty well, who is willing to work har 
and to learn has the employment secur- 
ity which we find in our industry. This 
is a most difficult job for railroads, be- 
cause the volume of traffic, from which a 
railroad derives its revenue, has a 
tendency to increase and decrease at 
different times of the year, resulting in 
varying requirements for personnel. 


Decent Surroundings 


Management must take the respon- 
sibility of providing a place to work 
which will be calculated to bring out 
the best in an employee. It must recog- 
nize its responsibility to provide decent, 
sanitary places to work, with such con- 
veniences as are proper and necessary. 
Good lighting, good ventilation, locker 
facilities, toilets, etc., are important, 
but 2¢ain the facilities which a railroad 
can equip and maintain are measured 
by its ability to pay for them. : 


Personnel Policies 


Management and labor alike have the 
responsibility of promoting good labor 
relations. In the long run good labor 
relations boil down to two simple con- 
ditions; management must like and un- 
derstand the employees and the em- 
ployees must like and understand man- 
agement. Therefore, the establishment 
and maintenance of foresighted per- 
sonnel practices which will have a 
tendency to develop this mutual regard 
and respect are the responsibility of 
every manager. 

Countless factors may influence em- 


ployee morale for better or worse, but 
the following practices are suggested as 
important for good personnel relations: 
1. The prompt payment of wages. 2. 
Modern employment methods—selection 
interviewing—placement. 3. The prac- 
tice of informing employees about their 
job performance—both successes and 
failures. 4. Opportunity for advance- 
ment. 5. Fair working hours and start- 
ing times. 6. Social and recreational 
facilities. 7. Leave of absence practices. 
8. Personnel counseling. 9. Methods of 
handling grievances. 10. Medical and 
health programs. 11. Employee savings 
and thrift plans—encouragement of 
credit unions. 12. Pensions—group in- 
surance—sick benefits. 


A Plan Is Needed 


A recent report of an A. A. R. com- 
mittee points out that personnel policies 
are simply a “plan of action.” It is im- 
portant that management have such a 
plan and that every supervisor know it 
well. The goal aimed at arid the means 
of achieving it must be carefully devel- 
oped, then made crystal clear to every- 
one whose help is needed for attaining it. 
Employees, no less than supervisors, 
must know what the goal is and how it is 
to be attained. Such knowledge is 
necessary if we are to avoid friction 
and misunderstandings, wasteful dupli- 
cation of work, omissions, delays and 
lost motion... 

In the railroad industry both parties 
have a duty to maintain the democracy 
which for long years has characterized 
our relations. The Railway Labor Act 
provides for the open shop, as American 
as Plymouth Rock. We, as a people; 
have never wanted anything forced upon 
us—and I don’t believe we ever shall. 
I think labor can be strong without a 
closed or union shop. Men should join 
a union because they want to, just as a 
man is willing to join a political party 
because he wants to and not because he 
must join to earn a livelihood in the 
manner of his choosing. 

In order to secure better labor rela- 
tions it is management’s duty to inform 
labor in advance of changes in policy 
regarding the labor force, conditions of 
work, etc. Management cannot and 
should not take any part in union affairs, 
but it can and should take labor into its 
confidence when it plans major changes 
in cperation—policies or practices affect- 
ing the welfare of employers. 

Labor is responsible to its member- 
ship, to the industry and to the public 
for the businesslike conduct of its affairs. 
Unless this responsibility is accepted, 
labor’s contribution to society will al- 
ways be limited. And the job is one 
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which no one else can do for labor. 
Labor racketeering, jurisdictional dis- 
putes, wildcat strikes, broken contracts— 
all these must go. 

What I consider far more important 
from the standpoint of labor’s respon- 
sibility is the need for more effective 
cooperation between management and 
labor. Management has the duty of 
entering into collective bargaining, but 
it is the joint responsibility of labor and 
management to make tt work. 

Incidentally, I firmly believe that col- 
lective bargaining as we know it is 
gradually being destroyed—and largely 
as a result of the efforts of friends of the 
practice to promote it. Paradoxical as 
this may seem, here is what I mean. 
When management and labor are per- 
mitted and required to settle differ- 
ences around the conference table they 
accept the responsibility of working out 
a solution of their own problems. How 
ever, if a government agency is also 
involved in the problem—and this gov- 
ernment agency has the final say—the 
parties to collective bargaining, human 
as they are, and with all the weaknesses 
of human beings, are less likely to dis- 
charge their responsibilities. When we 
let someone else settle our problems for 
us, nine times out of ten one or both of 
us will be more or less dissatisfied with 
the result. When this state of mind 
exists among management and labor 
representatives collective bargaining, as 
we know it, becomes a farce. What we 
need more than anything else is less 
interference by outside tribunals, no 
matter how good their intentions may be. 

The first prerequisite to successful 
cooperation is an understanding on the 
part of labor that the future of the in- 
dustry is labor’s future. The second 
prerequisite is the recognition by both 
management and labor that our indus- 
trial system is constantly changing and 
that our policies must be developed to 
meet the changes which are occurring. 
To insist on the status quo is an easy 
solution but such insistence precludes 
progress, Neither labor nor management 
can forever insist upon the “never a 
backward step” policy—collective bar- 
gaining cannot operate on a one-way 
street. 


“Cupola Laws” 


There are many restrictions on the 
industry which have completely outlived 
their usefulness. Typical examples are 
the so-called “Cupola Laws” in certain 
states which provide that each caboose 
used in road service be equipped with ; 
cupola. Such cupolas are costly for the 
railroad to construct and maintain—and 
they are generally as useless as a third 
wheel on a bicycle. 

The third prerequisite is the accept- 
ance by both management and labor of 
the long-term viewpoint in carrying out 
collective bargaining. For example, the 
effect of one rule may appear to be to 
labor’s advantage, but it in turn may 
restrict the opportunity for a second 
advantageous rule. If labor imposes a 
make-work rule, which increases the cost 
of doing business, it cannot also expect a 
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wage increase. Unions must recognize 
that working rules which increase em- 
ployers’ costs serve as a limitation on 
their members’ wages. 

Both labor and management must be- 
come conversant with the “price-volume” 
principle and its effect on labor. Man- 
agement must be prepared to tip the 
scales toward labor when doubt exists as 
to whether to adopt a low price-high 
volume policy or a high price-low volume 
policy. Whereas either may return the 
same profit to the company, the low price 
policy will lead to greater employment— 
but management cannot maintain such a 
policy alone. 

There must be a realization on the 
part of labor that cooperation does not 
involve an invasion of the field of man- 
agement. The desire on the part of labor 
to take over some. of management’s pre- 
rogatives is everywhere apparent. For 
successful cooperation on a long-term 
basis there is need also for recognition 
on the part of the unions that restrictive 
working rules, which may appear com- 
pletely fair in themselves, may amount 
in the aggregate to such a burden on 
management that they limit the em- 
ployers’ essential prerogatives. 


Service to Public | 


30th management and labor must as- 
sume a very real responsibility to the 
public in furnishing a service that is 
efficient, economical and safe. Nowhere 
is cooperation more important than on 
the railroads, where a suspension of 
operations ordinarily affects the public 
more directly and to a greater degree 
than do similar interruptions in most 
other industries. 

The manager is responsible to gov- 
ernment authority which interprets the 
will of the public. This responsibility 
imposes restrictions on his activities. 
For example, he may not abandon a 
branch line of track which is losing 
money without first receiving the au- 
thority of the proper regulatory body. 
Under present conditions, he may not 
raise the pay of an employee without 
Government approval. 

Labor has similar responsibilities to 
the public at large. Labor’s ‘no-strike” 
pledge during the war emergency is an 
example of a responsibility accepted in 
the public interest. These responsibilities 
are compelling even though they may 
appear to be contrary to the best inter- 
ests of thé company or its employees. 

Another situation which calls for the 
highest type of joint cooperation is the 
problem of assimilating the returning 
veteran. This, perhaps, is as much a 
responsibility to the public—the country 
—as it is to the veterans themselves. 
Also in connection with the veteran 
there will arise problems in placing those 
who are no longer physically able to go 
back to their former work. It is the 
responsibility of labor and manage- 
ment, working in concert, to provide 
ways and means for assimilating such 
disabled veterans in other jobs for which 
they are suited, without loss of seniority 
right if that be possible. 





What can labor and management do 
in the field of competition ? 


Dealing with Competition 


First we must all accept the principle 
which is truly self-evident, that success- 
ful competition—with trucks, with buses, 
with the waterways and airlines, and 
with the private passenger car—is the 
keynote of a successful railroad industry. 
When there are two or more ways of 
traveling between two given points the 
traveler must reach a decision as to 
which he will use. Three factors which 
are paramount in his mind are (1) cost, 
(2) comfort and (3) speed or frequency 
of service. In the shipment of freight 
the determining factors are apt to be 
cost, speed, convenience and the type 
of handling to which the shipment will 
be subjected. 

How can any of these factors be con- 
sidered labor’s responsibility? First, 
as to cost, obviously, no railroad can long 
survive if it sells its service at a price 
below the cost of providing that service. 
In order to be in a position to reduce 
rates, a railroad must be able to reduce 
its costs, increase its volume, or-~both. 
Wages, as we have indicated before, con- 
stitute the largest single item which 
makes up railroad costs. Labor has a 
tendency to demand rules which increase 
the cost of doing business to the point 
where the railroad must put such a high 
price on its service that its business will 
be attracted to its competitors. 

Second, as to comfort. A _ whole- 
hearted campaign on the part of rail- 
road employees of providing passengers 
prompt courteous, efficient service will 
mean that more people will choose the 
railroads as their method of travel. 

The more efficiently rail freight is 
handled, the more business we should 
get. Therefore, it is to labor’s advantage 
to cooperate with the management in the 
institution of more up-to-date method 
But labor may say: “This cooperation 
you ask may mean the adoption of some 
type of equipment or automatic con- 
veyor, for example, which will cost the 
jobs of some employees.” The answer 
is that if the change is not made there 
may be no jobs at all, and if the more 
efficient method is adopted the volume 
of traffic may increase so that additional 
employees will be needed. 

The fourth point—speed or frequency 
of service—stems from the other three. 
If, through excessive labor costs and 
labor’s reluctance to cooperate with 
efficient methods, traffic volume de- 
creases to the point where the railroad 
is forced to curtail service, that is to 
reduce the frequency of runs from, say, 
one a day to three a week, there is no 
benefit to labor. Labor’s strength lies 
in-a strong industry which is enabled 
to give, fast, frequent, efficient service. 

The type of responsibility needed here 
calls for real statesmanship on the part 
of both management and labor. The 
cooperation should be pointed in the 
direction which will in the long run re- 
sult in the greatest good to the industry. 
Labor must be prepared to indicate 
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receptiveness to proposals to decrease 
operating costs to meet competition on 
a more favorable basis. This means a 
willingness on the part of labor to forego 
make-work policies and to cooperate 
with management in seeking efficiency. 
It means a willingness to abandon the 
“full-crew” theory in specific situations 
where such restrictive legislation means 
the difference between success and fail- 
ure. (Asan illustration of such an abuse 
Mr. Horning cited Commissioner East- 
man’s statement about the application of 
Wisconsin’s full-crew law to the Mil- 
waukee’s Kickapo Valley Line in the 
abandonment proceedings. ) 

One activity which evidences labor’s 
good faith in the field of competition and 
its appreciation of the need for traffic in 
its own and the industry’s interest is the 
establishment of booster clubs to’ get 
more business. Under such a club, every 
employe-member becomes a solicitor and 
a representative of the company. Man- 
agement should cooperate to the fullest 
in any such program. 

Now about equality of regulation, tax- 


ation, and subsidy in the transportation 
field. The railroads must continually 
press for equality. In this task they 
should be joined wholeheartedly by the 
ranks of railroad labor. 


Power and Responsibility 


One of the best articles on the sub- 
ject of management and labor respon- 
sibilities that it has ever been my privi- 
lege to read was a recent report of a 
committee representing the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
entitled “Labor Unrest and Dissatisfac- 
tion” from which I quote: 

“Labor now enjoys the power it has 
sought for many years. Through its 
organizations this.power is applied. Un- 
less labor graciously assumes the full 
burden of the responsibility that accom- 
panies power, society may decide there 
is no place in its makeup for labo: 
organizations. Ours and other unions 
may be superseded by administrative 
agencies of government.” 

The maintenance of good public rela- 


tions on any railroad cannot be dele- 
gated to any one “Director of Public 
Relations,” or to his immediate staff. He 
can be useful in setting the long range 
sights on a program, but he cannot him- 
self have much effect on public opinion, 
because he cannot personally reach 
enough of the public. Rather, good 
public relations are the responsibility of 
every railroad employee who comes in 
contact with any non-employee on or off 
the job. To please the railroad’s patrons 
and the general public in every way is 
not only the duty of every employee, 
but is the best possible guaranty against 
unemployment among railroad workers. 
It’s useless to tell an employee to lb 
courteous without practicing courtesy 
yourself. Management can influence a 
man’s disposition and should strive to 
set a high example. 

During the war period, employees’ sug- 
gestions have materially speeded up 
essential production in many fields and 
saved millions of dollars in costs. This 
same willing cooperation must be car- 
ried over into the peace period. 


Purchasing Officer Assays Future 


A concise review of railway achievement, lessons 
that have been learned, many problems now facing 
railways and suggestions to procurement officers 


By A. C. Mann 


Vice-President, Purchases and Stores 
Illinois Central System 


greatest volume of freight and passenger traffic in 

its history will have been handled in a manner emi- 
nently satisfactory to all its customers—and particularly 
our main customer, the armed services. By comparison 
with performance in World War I, our industry is doing 
a far better job in this war despite the fact that we are 
handling a peak traffic load with much less plant and 
considerably fewer workers. We have been able to do 
this because of increased efficiency and improved team- 
work. Our plant is smaller but it is better fitted to do the 
job at hand because we have invested billions of dollars 
in improving the property and equipment. In co-opera- 
tion with our customers and the government, we have ap- 
plied improved methods of operation, more efficient or- 
ganization, more intensive and efficient use of our power 
and equipment. 

The effect of railroad purchases upon the economic 
condition of our country is great. The railroads are one 
of the most important customers of the basic industries. 
In normal years railroads purchase 23 per cent of the 
national production of bituminous coal, 19 per cent of 
the fuel oil production, 16 to 20 per cent of all forest 
products, and 17 to 18 per cent of the iron and steel 
output. 


’ i VHE railroad industry is closing a year in which the 





This article is abstracted from an address presented before the N 
England Railroad Club, December 12, 1944. eens aera 
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From a low of $445,000,000 in 1932, Class I railroad 
purchases of materials and supplies reached $1,163,000,- 
000 in 1941, $1,260,000,000 in 1942, $1,394,000,000 in 
1943 and probably will reach a new high in 1944. These 
figures cover only direct purchases by Class I railroads 
and do not take into account purchases for railroad con- 
struction work by contractors or those who build equip- 
ment. The economic condition of our country also-has been 
benefited by the splendid record of the railroad industry 
in the matter of debt reduction during the period of rec- 
ord traffic. 


Where Are We as a Nation? 


We find ourselves in a “status quo” so far as the gov- 
ernment administration is concerned, and you'll remem- 
ber the colored man’s definition of “status quo” as “the 
mess we're in.” We must assume that—at least until the 
war’s end—there will be no radical change in either di- 
rection by the present administration in Washington. 

The spirit of free enterprise—which is the foundation 
of democracy—demands progress. A nation or an indus- 
try cannot stand still. Individually as citizens and col- 
lectively as members of an industry we have obligations 
to meet. For the armed services we must produce and 
deliver the tools and supplies needed to bring early vic- 
tory. After victory we have an obligation to see that the 
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same people are returned to civilian life on a proper basis 
of employment and a proper standard of living. 

The railroads have an obligation to continue, without 
any let-down, their standard quantity and quality of serv- 
ice to the armed services and to the public. To that end 
we are urged to keep our motive power and rolling stock 
in full operating condition and to replace worn-out with 
new. Employer-employee relationships must be of the 
highest co- operative order to insure against breakdown in 
service. 

We are now going through a testing time, in which our 
right to survive as a democracy i is being challenged. Faith 
in diplomatic processes which in the past have brought 
some measure of international security and confidence 
has been shattered. The forces of democracy can achieve 
victory in this struggle only as they are able to overcome 
the forces of evil with an equal or greater power gener- 
ated by love of freedom and inspired by complete self- 
lessness. 

Having achieved victory, the sincerity of our desire to 
maintain a democracy will be on trial. Our first consid- 
eration must be proper provision for the welfare of our 
returning service men and women. The bogey of unem- 
ployment must not be allowed to become so real in the 
confusion of the necessary turnover that we will overlook 
our obligations. Our first duty is to prevent human suf- 
fering. Haven't we the right to expect that the same 
energy which built up our war production will be applied 
to and will successfully bring into being the reconversion 
we hear so much about? There can be no victory in this 
war_if, when it is over, we have widespread, unemploy- 
ment in the United States. In industry there must be the 
same unity of purpose in the objectives of our postwar 
effort as there has been in our determination to defeat 
the enemy. There can be no “high level” of productive 
employment—without a high level of thinking on our 
part. We must adjust our thinking to high levels. 

The railroad industry already has taken back into its 
service hundreds of men discharged from our armed 
forces, and we are making definite plans to see that jus- 
tice and fair play are given the thousands who have 
risked their all to serve our country. Barring possible 
conflict with labor contract interpretations, preference in 
employment within the spirit and intent of the G. I. Bill 
of Rights will be given returning service men bv our 
patriotic and forward-looking American railroads. 

Plans are being published by labor organizations and 
others to prove how necessary it is going to be to change 
our ideas as to wage rates, hours of service and the like. 
We know some changes will be required to offset the 
loss of high daily earnings in war industries. It is im- 
portant that we keep an open mind for all proposals, with 
confidence that a plan equitable ‘to both employer and 
employee, as well as to consumer, will be worked out. 


Get Set for Competition 


It is certain that the railroads will face keener competi- 
tion than ever when peace comes, not only from the high- 
ways and waterways but also from the airways that will 
make a strong bid for a larger share of both passeriger 
and merchandise traffic. We musi accept this as a cer- 
tain development and prepare to meet it fairly and 
squarely. We must not anticipate any revolution in rail- 
roading, but we should recognize that war has imposed a 
temporary stop to a continuous evolution in railroad 
progress. 

Techniques which have been worked out for the eco- 
nomical and speedy handling of peak war-time traffic will 
be further explored and developed; we must study the 
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application to railroad operation of advances made in the 
electrical and radio field. We will put to practical use in 
railroad track and equipment what has been developed 
in the way of lighter and stronger metals, alloys and 
plastics. We will find new ways to protect properly box 
car lading—particularly mixed carloads of merchandise. 
Motive power will be improved. We may expect exten- 
sive development in this direction as is evidenced by the 
large steam turbine locomotive recently put into operation 
and the improved Diesel-electric 5,400 hp. freight loco- 
motives being installed. I can see great advances in pas- 
senger car equipment designed for speed and comfort, 
and with eye-appeal. 

In the matter of new freight equipment and power, we 
may be sure that all such installations will be made as 
are justified by volume of traffic. There is reason to he- 
lieve that economically the country will benefit by heavy 
expenditures in this direction. 


Purchasing and Stores Requisites 


In our stores work we must give more ard more study 
to the use of material handling equipment and take ad- 
vantage of the new developments. We must continue rec- 
lamation and other practices which have been adopted 
as emergency measures—many of which have proved 
efficient and economical. During the various salvage cam- 
paigns we have uncovered many wasteful practices. We 
must profit by these and continue to comb our scrap piles 
for items which can be reclaimed or repaired. 

The activities of purchasing agents have been so re- 
stricted that former standard practices and methods have 
been of little use. Here again we must profit by experi- 
ence. Sources of suppl} y for many items are changing ; 
operators of strictly war plants are talking of entering 
the railroad supply field; new products and devices are 
being developed for railroad use. The alert railroad pur- 
chasing agent must be ready to meet the new conditions 
and become familiar with the new sources of ‘supply. Un- 
fortunately the strain and stress of war conditions have 
developed in some railroad supply representatives a spirit 
of indifference to railroad needs—and possibly some rail- 
road purchasing representatives have become unreason- 
able in their demands. Both of these must be corrected. 
We must enter the post-war period with a determination 
to keep open a clear channel for the movement of sup- 
plies from the producers te the users. I have every con- 
fidence that the railroad industry will meet courageously 
and effectively the challenge which post-war conditions 
will present. I feel sure also that we will justify fully 
the continued good will and co-operation of the public. 

It is high time that those of us who believe in main- 
taining the integrity of the railroad industry should ac- 
tively participate in opposing legislation having for its 
object the unfair or excessive subsidizing of other trans- 
portation groups to the detriment of the railroad industry. 
Maybe we should have a “railroad pressure group.” 
There are certainly enough people directly and indirectly 
dependent upon a prosperous railroad industry to interest 
vast sectors of the nation in railway success in the post- 
war period. The railroad industry is a regulated indus- 
try—our income and out-go are almost completely con- 
trolled. Our post-war expenditures for new equipment— 
for both rolling stock and track maintenance—along with 
what we can and will do for unemployment—these things 
all are of vital interest to the public, including the poli- 
ticians. I have faith that we as a railroad group have a 





righteous catise to place before the public and confidently 
believe we can accomplish much in our fight for fair and 
just treatment by the 


various governmental agencies. 
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Westward Home Signal Bridge at Sir Johns Run 


Remote Control Saves Train Time 


ETWEEN’ Sir Johns Run, W. Va., arid Orleans 
B Road, the Baltimore & Ohio has a 10-mile section 

of three-track main line, whereas four main tracks 
are available east of Sir Johns Run, as well as west of 
Orleans Road, An electro-mechanical interlocking at Or- 
leans Road includes the switches and signals in the junc- 
tion between the three tracks to the east and the four 
tracks to the west. There was an electro-mechanical in- 
terlocking at the three-track four-track junction layout 
at Sir Johns Run until the tower was washed away and 
interlocking destroyed in the Potomac River flood in 
1936. From the time of the flood until the new remotely 
controlled interlocking vas placed in service, the switches 





The Power Switch Machines Are Dual-Control Type 
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Baltimore & Ohio installs interlock- 


ing and either-direction signaling on 10 
miles of third track which saves 30 
minutes for each westbound freight train 


at Sir Johns Run were equipped with hand-throw stands 
operated by train crews. 

Also during those years the middle track between Or- 
leans Road and Sir Johns Run was designated as the 
eastward freight track, with the crossover at Sir Johns 
Run normally positioned for an eastbound freight to be 
routed from the middle track to track No. 4 east of Sir 
Johns Run. Switch 6 was normally positioned for 
through moves on the westward passenger track No. 1. 
Westbound freight trains on track No. 3 had to stop at 
Sir Johns Run to permit the head brakeman to throw 
switch No. 6 for the train to head out_on westward track 
No. 1. After the rear of the train passed, the switch was 
placed normal by the rear brakeman. 

If a westbound train used the middle track from Sir 
Johns Run to Orleans Road, then crossover No. 4 be- 
tween track No. 3 and the middle track had to be oper- 
ated by hand. Such a westward move on the middle track 
was made only on train order. The result was that west- 
bound freight trains lost time when waiting for No. 1 
track to be clear of trains, and then lost more time in 
handling the switches, as well as getting underway from 
a second stop. 

To improve these conditions, it was decided to inter- 
lock Sir Johns Run and signal the middle track to Or- 
leans Road for movements in either direction. Three 
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switches and five color-position-light signals at Sir Johns 
Run are controlled remotely from a C. T. C. panel-type 
machine located in the tower of a previously-existing 
electro-mechanical interlocking at Hancock, W. Va., 5.6 
miles east of Sir Johns Run. Referring to the track and 
signal plan, it will be noted that the eastward passenger 
track, track No. 2, extends through Sir Johns Run with 
no switches, and, therefore, this track is not involved, the 
eastward signal E[28-32 being an ordinary automatic 
block ‘signal. Between the control machine at Hancock 
and the interlocking layout at Sir Johns Run, the con- 
trols and indications are transmitted by the General Rail- 
way Signal Company Type-K, Class-M, 10-step time 
code, using two No. 14 wires in a previously existing 
aerial cable for the line circuit. 





The Interlocking Control Panel Is at Hancock, 
5.6 Miles East of Sir Johns Run 
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The C. T. C. machine at Hancock, which controls Sir 
Johns Run, has five levers. One switch lever controls the 
single switch No. 6, and one $witch lever controls the 
No. 4 crossover. The two signal levers No. 3 and 5 nor- 
mally stand on center, being thrown to the left to clear 
eastward signals, or to the right to clear corresponding 
westward signals. Selections are established by the posi- 
tion of switches. Traffic lever No. 3A is for the middle 
track and is positioned normal or reversed for eastward 
or westward traffic respectively. 

The illuminated track and signal diagram has lamps 
which are lighted to indicate the occupancy of each of the 
track sections within the home signal limits, and each of 
the five approach sections. Signal-clear indications are 
displayed by one or the other of two green lights, located 
above and on either side of the signal lever, the light 
being illuminated corresponding to the position of the 
lever and the respecting signal, L or R as the case may be, 
that is clear in the field. Lamps on the traffic lever indi- 
cate traffic reversed on the middle track between Sir 
Johns Run and Orleans Road. 

Switch indication is provided by an out-of-correspond- 
ence light located in the barrel of the switch lever. This 
light is illuminated when the position of the switch in the 
field is out of correspondence with the position of the 
switch lever. 

Train movements by signal indication in both direc- 
tions on the middle track between Sir Johns Run and 
Orleans Road are accomplished by automatic signals and 
traffic locking. To clear an eastward signal at Orleans 
Road, the towerman at that location must have traffic lever 
No. 5 reversed. In order to release No. 5 normal lever 
lock, the traffic line circuit must receive battery from tne 
Sir Johns Run end. This is done by the operator at Han- 
cock placing traffic lever 3A in’ the normal position and 
then transmitting a line code to Sir Johns Run to energize 
a relay which feeds battery west on the traffic line circuit. 
This circuit breaks through front contacts of all the track 
relays between Sir Johns Run and Orleans Road, so that 
the station-to-station block musi be unoccupied in order 
to change the direction of traffic. To establish direction 
of traffic from east to west, Hancock codes lever 3A re- 
versed ; Orleans Road places lever 5 normal and operates 
a push button. 

Approximately 100 trains move through Sir Johns Run 
each day. During the month before the remote control 
interlocking and signaling on the middle track were 
placed in service, westhound freight trains took an aver- 
age of 1 hr. 42 min. between Hancock and Orleans Road. 
After the new interlocking and signaling were placed in 
service, the average time was reduced to | hr. 12 min., a 
saving of 30 min. per train. 

These facilities were planned and installed by signal 
forces of the Baltimore & Ohio, the major items of equip- 
ment being furnished by General Railway Signal Co. 
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Wanted: 


A Definition of Public Relations 


Some consider the term a synonym for press agentry, while 


others insist it embrace all public and employee contacts, 


seeking to forestall, rather than merely answer, criticism 


ECENT letters by railway public 

relations officers in the Railway 
Age (December 2, page 852, and De- 
cember 16, page 929) indicate that these 
officers themselves do not wholly agree 
on the nature of their duties. In 35 
years of almost unbroken public rela- 
tions work I have yet to hear an ade- 
quate definition of the craft. Someone 
has called public relations “a fluoroscope 
through which the good will and 
aspirations of organizations and indi- 
viduals may be revealed to the public.” 
According to one practitioner even the 
Greeks had a word for it—‘managerial 
therapy.” 

These attempts at definition stress the 
difficulty of devising an all-compre- 
hensive definition. The reason for this 
difficulty is not hard to find: public 
relations is an intangible. 


“Narrow Construction” 


Hearing that Louis Lundborg, man- 
ager of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, was about to conduct a busi- 
ness men’s public relations forum at 
the University of Oregon, I suggested 
that he ask each of those in attendance 
to write a 25-word definition of public 
relations. The results, Mr. Lundborg 
reports, were with but one or two ex- 
ceptions limited to definitions of pub- 
licity or public contact work. These two 
functions apparently were accepted by 
the executives in attendance as the sum 
total of the public relations craft. None 
took into consideration that more essen- 
tial function of conforming compank or 
institutional policy to the public interest. 
Overlooking entirely was that part of 
the task which has to do with the de- 
serving, earning and obtaining of pub- 
lic favor. These experienced business 
men, who were interested enough to at- 
tend a several-day course in public re- 
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By H. M. MILES 


lations, had yet to understand the in- 
herent characteristics of an activity each 
was striving to employ in his own un- 
dertaking. 

There is, fortunately, a method by 
which we may obtain a clearer under- 
standing of public relations and that is 
through examination of the tools with 
which a public relations man works. 
These tools are many. They vary, both 
in character and in application. Just as 
a skilled carpenter uses an array of saws, 
planes, chisels, hammers and other tools 
—each for a specific purpose—so the 
public relations expert has at his dis- 
posal and must be able to employ with 
skill and judgment many tools and de- 
vices. Some of the more important of 
these tools are: Publicity, personal con- 
tacts with individuals and with organiza- 
tions, employee relations, established 
programs with defined objectives, policy 
advertising, public relations advertising 
and radio programs. 

Public relations, as we know the pro- 
fession today, developed out of the ex- 
perience and imagination of a small 
group of skilled newspaper men who, 
during the early days of the century, 
had become publicity men for major 
American business enterprises. This, 
in part at least, may explain the undue 
emphasis placed upon publicity as a 
substitute for public relations. It has 
become customary for every publicity 
man to call himself a public relations 
counsellor, and in this there is much 
reason for criticism. If, without pre- 
paratory study, every practical elec- 
trician were to designate himself an 
electrical engineer the results would be 
somewhat similar. 


Publicity Only a Part of Job 


If publicity, when used by the public 
relations man, is but a tool, it does not 
follow that every publicity man is a 
qualified public relations counselor. In 
too many instances the would-be prac- 
titioner has mastered but this single 
tool out of a well-stocked tool box. He 
seldom is qualified to wield devices such 
as the employee relations program or 
the contact work so essential to success 
of any established public relations pol- 
icy. 

Publicity, moving through numerous 
channels, but principally through the 
press, strives to bring the favorable 
aspects.of a company, institution or in- 
dividual directly before’ the public eye. 
It might be termed the hammer of the 
public relations man. 


Contact work, closely linked with pub- 
licity in the minds of business execu- 
tives, is but another tool of the public 
relations man. All too frequently it is 
employed as though one were to use but 
the eraser end of a pencil rather than 
the writing point of that implement. 
Altogether too much use is made of the 
contact man for purposes of mending 
fences or, to mix metaphors still further, 
striving to put Humpty Dumpty back to- 
gether again. Actually, the more im- 
portant function of the contact man is 
in keeping the employer and the public 
so well informed that disastrous Humpty 
Dumpty crashes Will be of rare oc- 
currence. 

In his contact work, the smart public 
relations man looks ahead, forming new 
contacts in quarters where far-sighted 
analysis of business and political trends 
indicate a coming fusion or collision 
of interests. Contact work is indeed 
important. It is not, however, the whole 
substance of public relations. Let’s call 
it the public relations spoke-shave with 
which we skillfully shave off the rough 
spots which complicate the relations of 
man and organizations. 


Friendly Employee Relations 


Employee relations is an extremely 
controversial subject—yet no corporate 
public relations program that fails to 
take employee relations into account can 
reasonably hope for complete success. 
Relations of management with labor 
usually fall into two general classifica- 
tions. On the one hand lies the field 
of contractual agreement in which em- 
ployee and employer alike must hue 
to the line, each striving to maintain 
his own reasonable interpretations of 
tetms and conditions of the agreements 
they have made. On the other hand 
lies the broader field of mutual help 
and cooperation. It is in this field that 
the public relations counselor reaps re- 
wards for his client. 

Here much has been achieved while 
much more remains to be accomplished. 
Industrial hospital and insurance plans 
have functioned for so long that they 
are now taken for granted. An ex- 
ample of recent management contribu- 
tions to employee welfare is the small 
loan plan adopted by some of the utili- 
ties. 

The employer, acting through a 
bureau chief or department head, offers 
small loans without interest to cover the 
sudden cash demands of maternity, 
death, and other domestic emergencies. 

From the public relations officer’s 
point of view the good will and loyalty 
of the employee is all-important. Each 
employee is a point of contact between 
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the company and the public. The ag- 
gregate effect upon the public mind of 
these innumerable employee contacts is 
something to consider. It can be con- 
structive or destructive; but it cannot 
safely be disregarded by management. 
Therefore employee relations has be- 
come a tool in the public relations man’s 
kit. Let’s call it the mitre-box in which 
are cut to true angle and proportion 
many of the closely joined parts of the 
public relations program. 

Perils and pitfalls, plentiful in the 
field of employee relations, may be 
charted in a public relations program 
and their removal attempted through 
educational effort. For the employee to 
benefit, business must itself make a 
profit. Industry never can be the Santa 
Claus with the bottomless sack which 
some workers apparenly imagine it 
to be. 

Public relations advertising, “selling” 
copy plus something added, is another 
effective tool. The difference between 
sales advertising and public relations 
advertising becomes clearer when we 
consider the sad case of a certain na- 
tionally known razor blade manufac- 
turer. This company, rapidly losing 
business because its blade had declined 
in merit, decided to re-tool its plant and 
improve the quality of the blade. 

Sales production for the new product 
reached the point of discussion with the 
firm’s advertising agency. You have a 
lot to overcome, agency men insisted. 
In place of singing praises of the 
new blade, why not come out frankly 
with the truth? The present blade is 
inferior; you apologize for letting it 
become so; you have reformed; you 
want the public to give you another 
chance. To the client such radical 
treatment appeared dangerous if not 
absurd. 


Telling the Unpleasant Truth 


Then, pleaded the agency men, let’s 
make a test of it. Let’s pick two medi- 
um-sized and otherwise comparable 
communities. In the first our advertis- 
ing will concentrate entirely upon the 
merits of the new blade. But in the 
second ¢ommunity we will boldly admit 
past failures, pleading with the reader 
to compare our new and superior blade 
with the wretched product formerly sold 
by us. 

Here, in a nutshell, you have the dif- 
ference between straight sales advertis- 
ing and advertising based upon a public 
relations policy. When put to the test, 
straight sales advertising failed while 
under identical conditions the experi- 
mental public relations advertisements 
increased sales immediately and many- 
fold. 

Many devices lend themselves to the 
skilled hand of the public relations ex- 
ecutive. Used with judgment and 
moderation, public speaking is a neces- 
sary and worthy tool. With outstand- 


ing success the late Charles H. Mark- 
ham, when president of the Illinois 
Central, employed newspaper policy ad- 
vertising to improve the public relations 
of his railroad. 


Henry Ford, with his 
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Sunday Evening Hour, and the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, with a 
5-year nightly broadcast of recorded 
music, have used radio as an effective 
public relations medium. These broad- 
casts were different in character from 
broadcasts limited to sales promotion. 
All were devised and did successfully 
operate as factors in the winning of 
public goodwill. A good slogan has 
worked wonders. In 1918, Bruce Bar- 
ton of New York, widely known as au- 
thor, advertising man and legislator, 
gave to the Salvation Army a slogan 
which was a public relations campaign 
in itself. No doubt you remember it: “A 
man may be down but he’s never out.” 

Business, in its fight to retain free 
enterprise, has yet to match in effective- 
ness the diamond-brilliant train of po- 
litical slogans. Throughout American 
history able word-smiths have helped 
shape destiny with such well-remem- 
bered slogans as: Give Me Liberty or 
Give Me Death—Remember the Maine 
—The Cross of Gold—The Full Dinner 
Pail—Back to Normalecy—The More 
Abundant Life—The New Deal—The 
Forgotten Man—to mention but a few. 


A Plan Is Necessary 


Above all in importance to corporate 
public relations work is a plan—a policy. 
Like the ship that sets out to sea with- 
out chart or port of destination, so is 
the public relations organization which 
works without well-defined objectives, 
established authority, and an adequate 
annual budget. The tools must be used 
selectively and adapted to the plan. The 
plan that works beautifully for one 
company might well be a detriment to 
another. The new enterprise, with little 
or no historical liability, has different 
problems from those confronting a cor- 
poration with a background of fifty 
years of public misunderstanding. With 
a clean slate the first may build for the 
immediate future, while the latter must 
add to the immediate task the even 
greater job of wiping from the public 
mind those historical prejudices which, 
feeding upon themselves, multiply from 
year to year. Public relations programs 
do not come ready made. Only after 
proper research and analysis can they 
be fitted to the shape of things to come. 

It is the very spread and variety of 
public relations media that makes this 
profession so difficult to define. That 
it has been a profitable adjunct to busi- 
ness and government is beyond question. 
Its future is conditioned only by the 
haziness of business executives as to 
the proper scope and functions of a pub- 
lic relations policy. Too many com- 
panies have instituted public relations 
programs with the same lack of faith 
in which our forebears once administ- 
ered the old-fashioned spring tonic— 
sulphur and molasses—it might help; it 
couldn’t hurt. 

A backward glance should reveal the 
fallacy of this attitude. Modern public 
relations came into being in the early 
1900’s. It had one purpose and one 
purpose only. That purpose was t 
clear away the tremendous accumulation 








of public hatred, distrust and misunder- 
standing cast upon the heads of early 
captains of industry when yellow 
journalism first flared, and after the first 
Roosevelt had launched his historic 
trust-busting campaign. 


Letting in the Light 


In New York a well-known news- 
paperman, the late Ivy Lee, learned that 
J. D. Rockefeller, Sr., was becoming in- 
creasingly unhappy over the abuse 
heaped upon him in cartoons, editorials, 
muck-raking magazine articles and po- 
litical orations. Rockefeller wanted to 
do something about it. He was fumb- 
ling for a solution. Public disapproval, 
rapidly crystalizing into the form of 
obstructive legislation, threatened to 
pull down the carefully reared corpo- 
rate structures of the Rockefellers, Car- 
negies, Goulds and of the lesser stars 
of big business. 

Lee thought he had found a solution. 
Through influential friends he made an 
appointment with the oil magnate. With 
shades drawn against the late afternoon 
sun, Rockefeller sat in his dim office, 
listening impassively as the newspaper 
man told his story. When Lee had 
finished, Rockefeller sat in silence for 
long moments, then said: “And exactly 
what could you do for the Standard Oil 
Company, young man?” 

With a sense of failure Lee strode to 
the window, abruptly thrusting aside 
the heavy velvet curtains so that sun- 
light poured into the dark office. “I 
could let in light upon the Standard 
Oil Company so that the people might 
see and know the facts.” 

The great, formless, unorganized, 
uninformed middle class, I submit, is not 
only the principal customer of business, 
agriculture, and transportation—it is 
presently the uncontrolled power which 
either will save big business or for all 
time enslave it in chains of so-called 
regulatory and labor legislation. It is 
upon this group that postwar public re- 
lations activities must be focused if big 
business is to survive. 

Contrary to ingrained ideas, public 
relations is not a lock to be put on the 
door after the horse has been stolen. 
It is, rather, a protective function de- 
signed to prevent the horse from being 
stolen, aimed at so conditioning the pub- 
lic mind that few will want the horse 
to be stolen. Business generally, and 
the public utilities in particular, increas- 
ingly will be circumscribed by political 
pressures and enactments. In resisting 
these ill-considered pressures, business 
has but one_effective resource and that 
the carefully designed, ably administered 
long-time public relations program. 


R. R. Picture Needs Hypo 


Railroads today are at a peak of pub- 
lic approval. Actually, however, they 
are somewhat in the condition of the 
photographer’s plate just emerged from 
the dark-room developing solution—the 
image is as clear as ever it will be but, 
if it be not promptly fixed in the hypo 
solution, the image will fade, the pic- 
ture be lost. 
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Freight Brakes 


(Continued from page 987) 
The weight of a typical locomotive suitable for the type 
of service under consideration is in the neighborhood of 
780,000 Ib.; the weight is about equally divided between 


the engine and the tender. The weight of ehe engine 
portion of the locomotive is substantially constant and, 
therefore, a given brake-cylinder pressure will develop 
the same retarding force at all times. It follows that 
under the extreme conditions represented by a long 
empty train in one case and-a long loaded train in an- 
other case, there is a great variation in the effect of the 
locomotive’s rate of retardation on train slack. If, there- 
fore, the brake-cylinder pressures are varied in accordance 
with the change in weight of each train, the retarding 
forces on the locomotive would then correspond more 
nearly to the average of the train. 

The change in braking ratio on the locomotive is very 
readily accomplished by a manual adjustment of the pneu- 
matic devices involved. It can be in the form of an ex- 
ceedingly simple manually set pneumatic relay. This re- 
lay is of the well-known differential type in which air 
pressure on the primary side of the relay causes the de- 
velopment of one of a choice of several pressures on the 
secondary side, depending upon the manual setting. With 
this arrangement the locomotive engineman, on learning 
the average weight per car of his train and knowing that 
it is a high speed manifest train or a lower speed heavy 
commodity train, will make the manual adjustment of the 
differential relay for the purpose of regulating the brak- 
ing forces correctly for the particular run. 


Communication... 


The Railroads in Transition 


Santa Monica, CALIF. 
To THE Eprtor: 

For 25 years I have studied with the interest of boyish en- 
thusiasm the operation of our American railroads. I have trav- 
eled the length and breadth of our land many times, with side 
trips and short line excursions by the score, and have watched 
the gradual change from the Pintsch burner palace cars to the 
fluorescent lighted streamliners. I have talked to passengers 
by the thousands, bombarded train crews with questions until 
they were weary, frequented stations, shops, round-houses, yards, 
etc., too numerous to count. I mention these facts because they 
represent the background in railroading of many thousands of 
rabid railroad fans or “boosters” who may be found in any city, 
town, or village in our 48 states. 


Suggests Essay Competition 


The railroads, like other carriers, are endeavoring to ascertain 
the likes and dislikes of the American public in order to better 
plan their future equipment purchases, and to determine what 
new types of cars or services should be added to their post-war 
consists. Instead of presenting a small questionnaire to a few 
passengers as some of our railroads have done, why not increase 
the scope of the survey and through national magazine and news- 
paper advertisements, under the auspices of the Association of 
American Railroads arrange an essay competition on this subject 
with prizes large enough and numerous enough to interest count- 
less thousands of our people. Needless to say, do not exclude 
the many thousands of railroad employees and their families 
who by the nature of their work or relationship have been 
exposed to the facts for years and should be counted upon for 
some mighty enlightening comments. 
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This in indeed an important period in the transition of Amer- 
ican railroads, and an opportunity for revitalization of not only 
equipment but thinking as well. For example, not long ago it 
was my pleasure to spend several hours with the assistant to 
the vice-president of a western railroad. We discussed many 
phases of railroading with particular attention to pre-war pas- 
senger equipment and post-war plans. Although we saw eye to 
eye on many questions and problems, one point was brought out 
by this official which clearly indicates the lack of understanding 
and good will toward the public which, in the past, has been 
conspicuous by its absence on some of our railroads. It was 
this. When I asked why a certain main line train was made ur 
of the oldest and dirtiest cars on the system and carried only 
one diner and only a half lounge car with no observation car 
when one formerly had been included in the consist, his answer 
was this—why should we operate a first-class train when we 
have no direct competition? An amazing statement for an execu- 
tive whose job it is to “sell” his railroad to the traveling public. 
This is not my idea ‘of a sensible approach to the problem of 
creating good will, and it most certainly is not for the best 
interests of the traveling public or the railroad itself. This 
instance of disregard for the comfort and convenience of pas- 
sengers is fortunately not the attitude of the majority of our 
railroad executives, who realize that advertising pays, and a 
clean, modern-appearing, and well equipped train will invite 
travelers—not repel them. 


The Value of Color 


All railroaders will recall with delight their first glimpse of 
a modern streamliner—its curved roof line, lower skirt, folding 
steps, streamlined observation car end, and its beautiful appeal- 
ing colors. It was the culmination of years of dreaming and 
wondering why this had not come to pass sooner. Why must 
the traveler wait years for improvements which he wants to 
enjoy now? For example, every 18 to 24 months, on the average, 
Pullman cars are shopped. They are completely overhauled and 
repainted. Yet even now these cars are being painted the same 
dismal dirty green they were 25 years ago. Why not paint 
them in the new lightweight Pullman colors inside and out, and 
when fabrics and carpets need replacing use the newer style 
materials? By this process even the non-streamliners would 
become inviting to the traveler and would increase in eye appeal 
and advertising value. The railroads need only paint their chair 
cars, diners, club cars, and lounge cars, and the Pullman Com- 
pany could furnish its equipment to match. Talks I have had 
with Pullman executives indicated their willingness to take this 
step if the railroads are interested. 

It would be wishful thinking to suppose that the railroads 
could afford to place whole fleets of shiny new streamliners on 
their rails immediately. after cessation of hostilities. Even if 
they have the money, which most of them have not, it will take 
months and even years before any great numbers of new cars 
can be produced. In the meantime, why not paint up the old 
ones during the course of their general periodic overhaul ? 

As soon as sufficient cars have become available, wotld it not 
be smart advertising and good business for the railroads to 
assemble sufficient cars for a complete consist and announce to 
the public through the newspapers that train No. 207, for ex- 
ample, was to be discontinued and in its place their road was 
inaugurating the modern and beautifully equipped “Rocky Gorge 
Limited.” The © st of such a modernization would be small, but 
it can be liken ‘0 a man wearing a new suit of clothes—he 
feels better, pres. ‘s a better appearance, and his pride is 
bolstered. How about the train crews who operate old and 
dirty equipment? They can’t help being less interested in their 
work than the crews of modern, clean, and beautiful trains. 
And after all, in the last analysis, it is the train crew that 
“sells” the passenger on a future trip over his line. A porter 
assigned to’an old style Pullman painted the conventional and 
uninteresting dark green can hardly be expected to display the 
same enthusiasm for his work and interest in his surroundings 
as a porter whose pleasure it is to be the “George” of a modern 
or refurbished Putman, Likewise throughout the train from 
one end to the other, old 207 would become a personality. The 
entire crew would feel this change and reflect it in their actions 
and speech. 

Railroad presidents don’t minister to the needs of train pas- 
sengers during a journey. They seldom hear the avalanche of 
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complaints directed to their operating personnel daily by irate 
passengers who don’t understand (and who does) why a car 
can’t be air conditioned without forcing everyone to dress as 
they would for an arctic exploration, or why in normal times a 
car with a flat wheel is allowed to be attached to a train when 
even a person without the faculty of hearing could tell you what 
the trouble was. Certainly the trains crews report such mechan- 
it ical troubles long before they are attended to. Is it possible that 
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g the railroads don’t realize this sort of thing doesn’t add to their 
n patronage? I traveled from Chicago to the west coast several 
AS years ago in just such a car, and needless to say, I not only 
If didn’t sleep during the entire trip, I was physically and mentally 
y upset for several days after reaching my destination, and I ac- 
1 quired a sincere dislike for the type of management that would 
r . allow a car to be operated in that condition. It showed an utter 
e disregard for the passengers who, after all, are bound by no 
I- contract to trevel on a certain railroad, and who will, if a com- 
. petitive system is operated, avail themselves of that other means. 
Vf 

Streamliners Pay 

: For as long as I can remember the question of why the rail- 


roads were unwilling to operate cleaner and more inviting trains 
j has been answered with the statement that passenger trains, 
; almost without exception, lost money, and to improve this service 
. would require dipping into the earnings of the freight service. 

The fallacy of this belief may be substantiated in a perusal of 

the earning statements on any one of many of our present de-luxe 

streamliners. Even before the war they were booked weeks in 
advance. Why? The reason is obvious. People wanted that 
type of service, and it didn’t in most cases cost any more, so they 
waited for the streamliners while the older style trains carried 
fewer passengers. 

One point that should receive very careful consideration in 
the post-war period is this: On overnight or long distance trains 
where more than one schedule is operated, the consist of each 
train should be-limited to one class of ticket. For example: On a 
transcontinental run, let us assume there are four trains per day. 
Train No. 1 would be a de luxe all-Pullman streamliner, if 
possible. Train No. 2 would be a first-class modernized standard 
Pullman train. Train No. 3 would be made up of the present 
tourist Pullmans not suitable for the more extensive moderniza- 
tion required to place them in the same class as train No. 2 
Pullmans. However, this train, likewise, would be painted in a 
similar manner as Train No. 2 with the exception that the words 
Tourist Car or Economy Car would be placed in the present 
location at the center of the car side below the window belt line. 
Train No. 4 would be an all-coach train. 

My observation is this: Americans do not like to be placed in 
a “class” or feel class distinction. When a first-class train car- 
ries a diner, lounge car, and an observation car, and also carries 
chair cars (not parlor cars), the chair car passengers are usually 
not permitted back in these de-luxe cars. This is as it should be 
for they are paying a lesser fare and are not rightfully entitled 
to the same luxury. However, they could be spared this sense 
of distinction by the removal of chair cars from first-class trains, 
and the establishment of a solid chair car or coach train with 
a lunch counter-type diner. This system has been employed by 
several railroads with tremendous success. Why not make it a 
general policy among all roads? 


Observation Car 


Another important consideration, and one which is all too 
often overlooked by our railroads, is the observation or tail end 
car. In the eyes of a great majority of our travelers a train 
without an observation car is like a freight train without a 
caboose, or a: boat with the stern cut off. Railroad men will 
invariably inform you that the lounge car belongs next to the 
diner so passengers can relax and enjoy a drink before meals. 
That’s fine, but why not make it a half-lounge, half-Pullman 
room car and give the fellows a break who enjoy lounging in 
the rear end observation car where they can watch the panorama 
of changing landscape as it slips by, and from a vantage point 
impossible in the middle of the train. Then, too, there are many 
persons, like myself, who carry cameras for the express purpose 
of photographing everything of beauty along the way. The 
percentage of vacationers who employ this means of recording 
their trips will astound you, and their desire for this tail end 
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car, whether open platform, glassed-in solarium, or new style 
streamlined end car, is not to be lightly considered. While on 
the subject it should be remembered, also, that all persons who 
travel do not drink, and lounge cars in general reflect the barroom 
spirit of gayety. hose who do not care for this sort of thing 
have absolutely no place to relax outside of their own rooms or 
sections on trains not equipped with an observation car. Why 
not have a buffet section in the observation car and cater to 
these passengers, also? 

E. F. Hunter, Jr. 


New Books... 


As Much as I Dare, by Burges Johnson, 346 pages, 8% in. by 5% 
in. Bound in cloth. Published by Ives Washburn, Inc., 29 West 
57th Street, New York. Price $3.50. 

The author of this book is not a railroad man (he is a teacher and 

writer, and once was an editor). Nor is the book about railroads, 

except as a friendly customer’s views are occasionally expressed. 

But it does possess real entertainment value for railroad men, as 

for any other readers who appreciate interesting reminiscences of 

a life full of worthwhile experiences, told in an easy, friendly, 

witty manner. 

Railroad men have been called all sorts of things, but this author 
appears to have struck a new note when he calls them djinns! The 
appellation occurs in this typical passage: 

“A railroad is a strange assortment of many parts, from office 
clerks to real estate, conductors to cabooses. Yet ever since the 
first track was laid, each railway system has acquired a personal- 
ity of its own, not only in the minds of those who build and run it, 
but especially of those who travel over it regularly. It is a super- 
human creature, detached from the weak human personalities of 
those who pretend to direct its destiny. They are djinns who sum- 
mon for me my magic carpet and then turn calmly away to attend 
to other mysterious and more tremendous business. But my feeling 
of awe does not prevent a growing intimacy. It is as though Alad- 
din came to regard his flying rug with a real affection, and eventu- 
ally addressed the djinn who summoned it as George.” 

It may be news to some readers that Theodore Roosevelt was 
an honorary member of the firemen’s brotherhood, and that Col- 
onel Mann, whose “boudoir cars” were in competition with Pull- 
man at one time, was the publisher of a pre-Walter Winchell gos- 
sip sheet in New York. Doctor Johnson really got around and 
picked up bits of knowledge of many kinds. 


Civil Aviation and Peace, by J. Parker Van Zandi. 157 pages. 
9% in. by 6 in. Bound in cloth. Published by the Brookings 
Institution, 722 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C.. Price 
$1.00. 

Dealing almost entirely with questions of public policy with 

respect to international commercial air operations after the war, 

this book continues the examination of this country’s opportunities 
and obligations under such circumstances which was begun in 
the same author’s “The Geography of World Air Transport,” 
reviewed in Railway Age of July 29, page 205. Both books, and 

a third to be published, belong in a series called “America Faces 

the Air Age.” 

A positive policy of co-operation among the ‘nations (except 
those currently branded as aggressors) for the maximum devel- 
opment of international air transport, rather than any procedure 
designed to apply restrictive measures for the control of either 
civil or military aviation, is recommended in this study. The 
basis of this argument is that it would be futile to seek security 
and lasting peace through control of civil aviation because its 
application to international aviation would have ‘to depend upon 
attaining control of the much more important domestic aviation, 
which would be “impracticable” because such operations would 
be beyond international regulation. 

America would benefit from this proposed air policy, this study 
suggests, because it would promote foreign travel, and the result- 
ing tourist expenditures would increase the availability of dollar 
exchange and so promote the sale of American goods abroad. 
That there is a large potential air travel market the author has 
no doubt, provided international airlines can operate on a self- 
supporting basis with a 3-cents-per-mile level of fares, which 
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he believes technological improvements and volume operations 
will make possible. 

In this connection, a comparison is made of the “utilization” 
of airway and surface-operated conveyances, in which it is shown 
that the average mileage per unit per year was much larger for 
planes than for either railroad or highway equipment. In 1942, 
the planes of four principal United States airlines averaged 
531,000 miles each; Greyhound buses averaged 80,300 miles; 
Class I inter-city trucks averaged 47,600 miles; Class I railroad 
freight cars averaged 17,600 miles; parlor and sleeping cars 
averaged 145,000 miles; and other passenger train cars averaged 
70,800 miles. The size, speed and efficiency of the planes available 
after the war will probably be increased, the author believes. “The 
net result will be to keep aircraft in scheduled operations relatively 
limited in number. Thus it would take only 1,600 planes carry- 
ing on the average some 28 passengers per trip, flying about 10 
hours per day at an average speed of 200 m.p.h., to produce 32 
billion passenger-miles per year. This is roughly equivalent to 
the total inter-city common carrier passenger traffic by rail, bus 
and air in the United States in 1940.” 

Notwithstanding the possibilities which he sees in organized 
international air transportation after the war, the author suggests 
that domestic air travel will largely be in the non-scheduled, 


individually-owned and operated category, in this respect follow- 


ing the pattern of the development of automobile travel. 


The Long Trains Roll, by Stephen W. Meader. 259 pages. 8% in. 
by 5% tn. Bound in cloth. Published by Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., New York. Price, $2.00. 

Without departing from a well established formula, for a typical 

adventure story for boys, this book manages to weave a lively 

tale of enemy spy activities against a realistic railroad back- 
ground. Needless to say, the hero, with the assistance of the 

F. B. I. and his faithful red setter, Babe, succeeds in frustrating 

attempted sabotage and averting a catastrophe that threatened 

a major wartime transportation artery with disaster. But the 

reader will find the work of the railroader, particularly of the 

man on the lowest rung of the ladder, the section hand and 
hostler, the student fireman and brakeman, understandingly and 
entertainingly described, and he is likely to finish the book with 

a much keener appreciation of their importance in the scheme of 

things. 

The scene of the story is an unnamed four-track railroad run- 
ning between Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, and particularly its 
mountain crossing west of “Gaptown,” where the road’s principal 
shops are located. If this line seems to be particularly susceptible 
to rock slides, if its torpedoes seem to be easily affected by damp- 
ness, nevertheless its employees are alert and ready to meet emer- 
gency with resourcefulness and zeal. The importance of the rail- 
roads to the country, particularly in wartime, afd the importance 
to the railroads of the integrated efforts of the men who work 
with their hands are clearly demonstrated through the 2uthor’s 
descriptions of maintenance and yard and train service operations, 
in which basic safety principles and standard railway practices 
are explained and emphasized. 


Cable Car Days in San Francisco, by Edgar M. Kahn. Revised 
edition. 134 pages. 10 in. by 7 in. Bound in cloth. Published 
by the Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Cal. 
Price, $3. 

This entertaining book tells the story of the cable car in San 
Francisco from its inception up to the present time. The history 
of the various cable car companies is outlined and particular atten- 
tion is paid to the California Street Cable Railroad Company with 
which Leland Stanford was identified. Numerous human-interest 
anecdotes add to the interest of the book. 

It is well-illustrated, and contains, in addition to the many 
photographs of cable cars, drawings in the style of the Nineties 
which head the chapters and line the covers. Several new illustra- 
tions have been added to this edition, the last chapter on the present 
status of the cable car has been entirely rewritten, and’a more 
complete account of the Market Street Cable Railway Company 
and the Sutter Street Cable Railroad Company has been included. 
For the enthusiast for this method of transportation this book 
should prove both instructive and enjoyable. 
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Locomotive Cyclopedia—1944 Edition. Published by the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation, 30 Church street, New York 


7. 1,396 pages, 8% in. by 11% in., illustrated. Bound in 

Fabrikoid. Price, $5. 

The 1944 Locomotive Cyclopedia is the twelfth edition of this 
reference book, the first of which was printed in 1906. In general, 
this new edition follows the form of the 1941 book and is divided 
into 20 sections, each of which covers a group of associated 
equipment ‘and thus simplifies reference to any particular group. 
The use of the book is also made easy by the five tabulated 
indices. There are also several bibliographies covering articles 
in recent publications. 

While the general make-up of previous editions has been re- 
tained, the subject matter has been thoroughly revised. A large 
amount of-new material has been incorporated and only such old 
material retained as still represents regular current practices and 
which is needed to make the book complete. In the work of revi- 
sion the editors have received valuable assistance from the 
Advisory Committee appointed by the Mechanical Division of the 
Association of American Railroads; the mechanical heads of prac- 
tically all railroads; the locomotive builders; the manufacturers 
of locomotive equipment, and those supplying machine tools and 
shop equipment. 

The book contains 1,396 pages, 84 more than the previous edition 
and the largest number in any edition yet published. In the sec- 
tions devoted to steam-locomotive equipment there are elevation 
drawings of a number of steam locomotives of recent design; 
improved lubrication equipment; new types of locomotive tenders 
of large capacity, and new and improved brake equipment. 

The section covering Diesel locomotives for railroad service 
has been greatly extended to cover current developments in this 
type of locomotive for switching, transfer and road service, both 
freight and passenger. 

Information in regard to railroad electrifications has been 
fully revised and brought up to date. The section on .ex- 
port locomotives has-been amplified to include locomotives 
of all types instead of only steam locomotives. New material has 
also been added for industrial locomotives. The section devoted 


to locomotive shops and engine terminals and their equipment has 
been thoroughly revised and expanded. Special attention is given 
to the repair and maintenance of Diesel locomotives. Descriptions 
of locomotive specialties and devices are much more complete than 
in any previous edition. 





Photo from European Picture Service 


This New 3600-Hp. Locomotive of the Swedish State Rail- 

ways Has a Top Speed of 50 M.P.H. and Was Designed 

Especially for Use on Heavy Grade Lines in the Northern 
Part of the Country 
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Railroads-in-War News 





All Railroad Records 
Smashed This Year 


A.A.R. President J. J. Pelley 
reviews performance in 
year-end statement 


Making his usual year-end statement on 
December 29, J. J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads noted 
that “all previous transportation records 
were broken in 1944 by. the railroads” 
when they handled, “without serious trans- 
portation diffictilties,” the “greatest volume 
of freight and passenger traffic in their his- 
tory.” Mr. Pelley’s statement continued 
as follows: 

“Freight traffic moved by the railroads 
in 1944 amounted to approximately 740 
billion ton-miles. This was 1.8 per cent 
above that for 1943, the previous record, 
and two and one-fifth times the number 
of ton-miles moved in 1939. 

“Railroads handled this enormous traffic 
load in the current year with virtually the 
same number of locomotives and with 
hardly more than a nominal increase in the 
number of freight cars compared with 
1939. There also was only a slight increase 
in the number of passenger cars. 

“Freight carloadings in 1944 totaled ap- 
proximately 43,500,000 cars, or an increase 
of 2.5 per cent above the preceding year. 
The increase in the number of freight cars 
loaded and longer hauls per fon accounted 
for the increase in the ton-mile volume o 
freight. 

“Passenger traffic in 1944, too, was by 
far the greatest for any year in railroad 
history. It amounted to 96 billion pas- 
senger-miles. This was an increase of 9.3 
per cent above 1943, and four and one- 
fifth times what it was in 1939. This un- 
precedented movement of passengers in 
1944 resulted in part from Army troop 
movements, more than 10,700,000 men hav- 
ing been moved in special trains and spe- 
cial cars alone. This number does not in- 
clude the millions of soldiers, sailors, and 
marines on furlough who traveled during 
the year, nor does it include small groups 
of individuals moving on order, nor Navy 
and Marine Corps movements, nor prison- 
ers of war. 

“Outstanding operating records estab- 
lished by railroads in 1944 follow: 

“1. Average load of freight per train was 
1,144 tons, the highest on record. In 1943 
it was 1,116 tons. 

“2. Performance per train more than 
doubled,in 20 years, gross ton-miles per 
freight train hour having increased from 
18,257 in 1924 to 37,548 in 1944, while net 
ton-miles per freight train hour increased 
from 8,222 in 1924 to 17,745 in 1944, 
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“3. Average daily movement of active 
freight cars was 52.8 miles in 1944 com- 
pared with 52 miles in 1943. 

“4. Average haul of freight was 478 miles 
in 1944, compared with 469 miles in 1943. 

“5. The average number of passengers 
per car and per train was much’ greater 
than ever before. 

“6. Average revenue for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile was 0.942 cents compared 
with 1.116 cents twenty years ago. 

“7, Average capacity of freight cars was 
50.9 tons at the end of 1944, the highest on 
record. 

“8. Tractive power of steam locomotives 
averaged 53,000 pounds, the highest ever 
recorded and an increase of 33 per cent 
compared with twenty years ago. 

“There was a noticeable leveling off in 
traffic in the latter months of 1944 and 
present indications are that the record 
high mark in the volume of both freight 
and passenger traffic has been reached. 

“From a financial standpoint, the results 
in 1944 have not been as satisfactory as in 
previous years. While gross revenues have 
continued to follow the line of increasing 
traffic, the peak in net earnings was reached 
in 1942 and has been declining since then. 
Gross revenues in the current year were 
more than two billion dollars higher than 
in 1942 but net railway operating income 
was off $340 million dollars. This has been 
due to higher wages and taxes and to in- 
creased cost of materials and _ supplies. 
Since the beginning of the present war, 
these costs, other than taxes, have in- 
creased by more than 25 per cent. 

“Railroad taxes in 1944 were by far the 
highest on record, amounting to the un- 
precedented sum of $1,900,000,000. In 
order to meet their taxes alone, railway 
revenues derived from 73 days of opera- 
tion were required in 1944, Expenditures 
for fuel, supplies and materials used in 
current operation by the Class I railroads 
amounted to approximately $1,600,000,000 
in 1944 compared with $1,394,281,000 in 
1943. Capital expenditures in 1944 for 
equipment, roadway and structures and 
other improvements to property are esti- 
mated at $550,000,000 compared with $454,- 
282,000 in the preceding year.” 


C. & E. I. Wins Victory Garden 
Award Second Time 


For the second consecutive year, the 
highest award of the National Victory Gar- 
den Institute has been won by the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois. The award was based 
on the railroad’s achievement in encourag- 
ing the planting of victory gardens by its 
employees, taking into consideration the 
acreage under production and the amount 
of food produced. More than 2,000 acres of 
C. & E. I. property along the right-of-way 
were cultivated by employees and others 
who received: permission from the railroad. 





Fraser Back from 
the Western Front 


With five other manufacturers 
he learns first hand of the 
Army’s supply problems 


“Army engineers and railroaders in 
France have done a magnificent job in re- 
storing rail transport to the front,” Dun- 
can W. Fraser, president of the American 
Locomotive Company, said on his return 
to the United States following an inspection 
tour of military installations in continental 
Europe and England early in December. 

“Hundreds of U. S.-built locomotives 
are now hauling thousands of tons of sup- 
plies daily from -ports to supply areas, re- 
placing the emergency Red Ball express 
truck highway. Some 45 per cent of the 
locomotives and 40 per cent of the cars in 
France had been destroyed by bombing,” 
he said. 

Mr. Fraser met and talked with Generals 
Eisenhower, Bradley, Patton and Hodges, 
who described their problems and needs 
frankly and in detail. On the basis of his 
talks and what he saw Mr. Fraser warned 
against over-optimism. “The war in Eur- 
ope is not won. The need for munitions is 
urgent. It demands continued all-out effort 
on the part of all of us who have anything 
to do with war production.” 

Mr. Fraser was one of six American in- 
dustrialists, representative of various phases 
of war production, who were invited by the 
War Department to view at first hand the 
use of American-made equipment in the 
fighting zones and to learn the needs of our 
armies in the field. 

Mr. Fraser, the representative of the 
locomotive industry, had an opportunity to 
see and learn about the performance of 
Alco-built war locomotives, M-4, M-7, M-36 
tanks and tank destroyers, 105-mm. howitz- 
ers and 155-mm. “Long Tom” rifles. At 
the front the party, accompanied by Brig. 
Gen. Albert J. Browning, assistant direc- 
tor of Materiel, War Department, saw 
some of the big guns fired. They were pro- 
tected on this phase of their journey by two 
jeeps full of Rangers. 

At one point they saw the German V-1’s 
and V-2’s in action, and at another they 
watched anti-aircraft guns fire at a Ger- 
man plane which had dropped a couple of 
bombs in their vicinity. 

Following a brief stopover in Great 
Britain, they inspected Cherbourg and other 
ports where supplies first reach the con- 
tinent, supply and salvage depots, railway 
repair shops, air fields where battle casual- 
ties are placed on planes bound for Eng- 
land, tire repair plants, and many other 
types of supply and service units in France, 
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Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower Poses with Industrialists on Tour of the Western Front 
Left to Right: Brig. Gen. C. J. Browning; Stuart W. Cramer, President, Cramerton Mills, Inc.; Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower; S. E. Skinner, 


G. Stoll, President, Western Electric Company; Charles Kendrick, President, Schlage Lock Company; Duncan 


W. Fraser, President, American Locomotive Company, and Frederick G. Crawford, President, Thompson Products, Inc. 


Belgium, Luxembourg, and Germany. The 
group spent some time in Aachen where 
they saw the destruction wrought by Amer- 
ican artillery. It took 300,000 105 mm. 
shells to level and capture the city. 

Referring to the meetings with the heads 
of the U. S. Armies in Europe, Mr. Fraser 
said, “All of us were greatly impressed by 
General Eisenhower, and Generals Patton, 
Bradley and Hoczes. We left with full 
confideace that these men who are respon- 
sible for operation in the zones we visited 
are men of outstanding ability and judg- 
ment.” 

It was pointed out that the worst weather 
in forty years had greatly restricted bomb- 
ing operations, calling instead for unprece- 
dented use of artillery. The industrialists 
were unanimous, Mr. Fraser said, in em- 
phasizing the critical need to speed up pro- 
duction, particularly of heavy artillery am- 
munition. Increased production of shells 
is essential to accelerate the advance of 
our armies. 


Byrnes Stops Horse Racing 


The director of war mobilization and 
reconversion, James F. Byrnes, announced 
December 23 that, “with the approval of 
the President,” the managements of race 
tracks throughout the country had been 
“urged” to take immediate measures to 
bring race meetings to a close by January 
3, 1945, and to refrain from resuming rac- 
ing at all tracks until war conditions per- 
mit. It was reported that general com- 
pliance with this “suggestion” was in pros- 
pect. The announcement continued, “I have 
also asked the chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board and the director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation to take such 
steps as fall within their power to prevent 
the use of critical materials, services and 
transportation in the operation of these 
tracks if such steps should prove necessary. 
However, I am confident that th® manage- 
ments of these tracks can be depended 
upon to take prompt action without the 
necessity of recourse to other measures.” 
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This action was finally taken, it was 
indicated, because the War Manpower 
Commission had felt itself compelled by 
circumstances to authorize employment of 
manpower at a track in a critical labor 
area. However, Justice Byrnes pointed 
out that “the operation of race tracks not 
only requires the employment of man- 
power needed for essential operation, but 
also manpower, railroad transportation as 
well as tires and gasoline in the movement 
of patrons to and from the track, and in 
the movement of the horses and their at- 
tendants.” 


Frisco Tells Employees How to 
Treat the Wounded 


In an effort to instruct employees in the 
most tactful way of treating wounded serv- 
icemen, the St. Lowis-San Francisco has 
sent a reprint of an article by Emily Post 
entitled, How to Treat Them, to all em- 
ployees who come in contact with the 
traveling public, including ticket agents, 
dining car stewards, waiters, train conduc- 
tors, porters and brakemen. Don’t stare, 
don’t point, don’t make personal remarks, 
are the basic rules of good manners men- 
tioned in the article. 


Expects Less Traffic in 1945 


While the level of traffic in both com- 
modity and passenger transportation in 
1945 will depend almost entirely upon the 
course of the war, little diminution can be 
expected if fighting continues in both the 
European and Asiatic theaters throughout 
the year. This was the forecast of George 
W. Muller, acting chief of the-transporta- 
tion unit of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, appearing in the January 
issue of the Department of Commerce pub- 
lication, Domestic Commerce. 

In view of the fact that all-time records 
were established this year, there may be 
a “moderate decline” in commodity trans- 
portation and a “somewhat smaller de- 
crease” in passenger traffic if the war in 
Europe should end early in 1945, accord- 


ing to this writer. This would follow, he 
said, because cutbacks in production during 
the remainder of the year would substan- 
tially reduce the flow of military freight, 
while reconversion to civilian output would 
require several months, and probably would 
not be fully effective during the year. 

Mr. Muller estimated that Class I rail- 
roads performed about 740 billion revenue 
ton-miles in 1944, an increase of 1.8 per 
cent over 1943. However, this year’s 
fourth quarter freight volume was about 
1.6 per cent below the comparable 1943 
figure, he pointed out. “If Germany is de- 
feated in the spring of 194% revenue ton- 
miles might be expected to fall to about 
650 or 675 billion for the year, a decline of 
9 to 12 per cent below 1944. However, if 
the war in Europe is ‘not concluded before 
1946, the indicated freight volume is ap- 
pfoximately 720 billion reyenue ton-miles, 
2.7 per cent lower than in 1944.” 

Terming his figures “examples of pos- 
sibilities” rather than estimates, the writer 
suggested that a decrease of 5 to 10 per cent 
in passenger movement may occur in 1945, 
the net effect of some drop in troop move- 
ments and the same or slightly increased 
volume of civilian travel. This would mean 
a 1945 total of about 86 billion passenger- 
miles, as compared to an estimated 96 
billion in 1944. 

“Tt must be emphasized that if the war 
with Germany lasts through 1945, not only 
the western carriers, but all transport 
agencies will be hard pressed to meet 
the demands imposed upon them,” Mr. 
Muller observed. ‘Conditions at the close 
of the European war, however, will pose 
a major problem for the western carriers. 
When the Nation’s military effort is con- 
centrated against Japan, the western trans- 
continental lines will face even greater 
trafic demnds than the record volume al- 
ready offered.” 

Mr. Muller discussed the problems con- 
fronting transport agencies other than the 
railroads and found that the volume of 
intercity freight and intercity passenger 
traffic carried by them is not likely to 
change greatly in the aggregate during 
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1945 as compared with 1944. Tire shortages 
still loom as the “greatest threat to ex- 
panded operations” of intercity busses and 
trucks, he said. 

The volume of water transportation is 
expected to rise slightly under the impetus 
of increased river traffic resulting from 
operation with new equipment added in 
1944 and probable expansion- of the coast- 
wise trade after the close of the European 
war. The only transportation agency still 
showing rapid increases from month to 
month is the air carrier, and some further 
increases will occur in 1945 as more and 
more equipment is diverted to civilian op- 
eration, according to Mr. Muller. 


Parmelee Takes Over Gormley’s 
War Manpower Job 


Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, has been 
appointed an alternate management mem- 
ber of the War Manpower Commission’s 
Management-Labor Policy Committee. He 
will serve as alternate for R. Conrad 
Cooper, assistant vice-president of the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, succeeding 
M. J. Gormley, executive assistant of the 
Association of American Railroads who is 
retiring on December 31. 


Embargo Tank Cars to Mexico 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
has directed that no tank cars shail be 
allowed to go into Mexico, loaded or 
empty, except as required for the trans- 
portation of “essential liquids” into that 
country, and the Car Service Division of 
the Association of American Railroads has 
issued Embargo 950, effective January 3, 
1945, prohibiting movement of tank cars 
into Mexico except under permit. The 
general embargo on carload freight move- 
ments into that country had previously 
covered tank cars, but they have been ex- 
cluded from its application in view of the 
new embargo. 

The embargo covers all tank cars, ex- 
cept when moving under permit, with the 
exception of Mexican-owned cars being 
returned empty after having been received 
under load in this country. Chairman Ken- 
lall of the Car Service Division has in- 
formed all railroads that empty tank cars 
should not be accepted for movement to 
Mexican gateway points, when intended 
for delivery to Mexican roads, except when 
authorized by permit, and that the embargo 
applies to all cars, including those carry- 
ing Mexican marks, when moving empty 
on regular revenue billing. 


Draft Boards’ Orders Revised 


Declaring that a critical situation de- 
mands that civilians remain in war sup- 
porting industries or obtain war support- 
ing employment if they are not already 
so engaged, national headquarters of Selec- 
tive Service has sent a memorandum and 
revised regulations instructing local boards 
as to the procedure to be followed in meet- 
ing the request of director of war mobiliza- 
tion and reconversion James F. Byrnes that 
men eligible for induction but not in .the 
armed services “meet their war responsi- 
bilities.” 

The memorandum called for an “ever 
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increasing war effort,’ particularly on the 
part of men in the 26 through 37 age group, 
and stressed that there will be a much 
larger proportion of inductions from this 
age group after February 1. 

The memorandum declared that require- 
ments of the armed forces and of war pro- 
duction make it imperative that local 
boards fill calls for the armed forces—by 
reclassification as it becomes necessary— 
of men in the older age groups who do not 
meet a stricter application of existent 
memoranda in the light of the immediate 
urgencies. 

To meet the vital need for men for 
war production and for the armed forces, 
the local boards were instructed to give 
greater deferment consideration to regis- 
trants 26 through 37 who are engaged in 
war production, or in support of the war 
effort, than to those engaged in activities 
not supporting immediate prosecution of 
the war. Registrants who are now in war 
supporting industries must stay or run 
the risk of losing their occupational de- 
ferment classifications, the revised regu- 
lations provide, and the rules for occu- 
pational deferment are to be applied with 
much stricter interpretation than in the 
past. The local boards were also reminded 
that registrants of lesser skill in activities 
directly supporting the war effort may be 
found more important to the war effort 
than those of greater skills in other activi- 
ties not in direct support of the war effort. 


1.C.C. Service Orders 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has extended the effectiveness of its Serv- 
ice Order No. 80, establishing a permit 
system on grain shipments, to December 
31, 1945, by Amendment No. 27 to that 
By Service Orders Nos. 264-267, 
inclusive, effective December 26, the com- 
mission directed the 


order. 


four principal rail- 

serving Los Angeles to unload 
“forthwith” a total of 68 specified cars 
loaded with Australian wheat on hand at 


roads 


Materials 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration since 
December 18, and which are of interest to rail- 
ways: 


Electrical Appliances—Members of the Electri- 
cal Appliance Industry Advisory Committee have 
recommended that the W. P. B. allow their in- 
dustry to order in advance, on AA-3 ratings, 
material that will be needed for civilian produc- 
tion after the defeat of Germany. Indicating 
that makers of domestic electrical appliances ex- 
pect to maintain post-war employment at 25 per 
cent above 1940 levels I. A. C. members urged 
that this preparatory step toward reconversion 
be taken as soon as military considerations permit 

Hardwood Lumber—Additional controls ove: 
the distribution of hardwood lumber were estab 
lished by the amertdment of Direction 6, to L-335, 
which now requires mills producing 5,000 f. b. m 
or more per day of lumber of any kind to sell 
hardwoods only on certified orders, because of 
increasing demand for hardwoods and the grow- 
ing tightness of lumber in general. 


Mills cutting less than 5,000 f. b. m. of hard- 
wood per day are required to accept certified 
orders; they may also sell hardwoods on un- 
certified orders if delivery does not interfere 





that point “an unreasonable 


time.” 


length of 


Deviations from the restrictions of Serv- 
ice Order No. 262 on re-icing refrigerator 
cars loaded with Florida citrus fruits have 
been authorized by general ermits Nos. 
1, 2, and 3, the first two expiring April 1, 
1945, and the third on May 1. The first 
authorized standard refrigeration on mixed 
shipments of citrus fruits when tangerines 
or temple, king or clementine oranges make 
up at least 50 per cent of the load; the 
second authorized standard refrigeration 
on straight carloads of temple, king, or 
clementine oranges, tangerines, satsumas, 
or mandarins; and the third authorized one 
re-icing on cars consigned to points north 
of the Potomac or Ohio or west of the 
Mississippi Rivers, provided such re-icing 
is done within specified limits. 

Revised Service Order No. 259 has been 
issued by “the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, supplanting No. 259 on December 
19. This order restricts carload shipments 
of potatoes from specified western storage 
points, except on War Food Administration 
permit. The revised order carries a May 1, 
1945, expiration date. It also indicates that 
the original request of the W. F. A., sup- 
ported by the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, has been reiterated on the ground 
that urgent needs of the armed services 
require the shipment of about 5,000 car- 
loads of these potatoes to western dehydra- 
tion plants and to ports of embarkation for 
shipment overseas. A “tremendous saving 
in car-miles and car-days” will result from 
diversion of shipments to such western 
destinations and away from commercial 
destinations east of the Mississippi, accord- 
ing to Food Administrator Marvin Jones. 

The commission’s Service Order No. 
262, effective from December 24 to August 
31, 1945, inclusive, unless modified or 
suspended by further order, prohibits reic- 
ing, after the first or initial icing, of 
refrigerator cars loaded with citrus fruits 
originating at Florida points. 


and Prices 


with filling certified orders. The supply of hard 
woods was relatively ample in relation to demand 
during the summer of 1944 but recent increases 
in demand and a drop production of th 
better grades have reversed this situation. 


Linseed Oil Substitute—Linseed replacement 
oil may be sold in 55-gallon drums on a drum- 
included basis, with an extra charge for drums, 
provided the purchaser is willing to buy in this 
manner, according to Amendment 196 to RSR-14, 
which becomes effective December 26. 


} 


e 


Track-Laying Tractors—Prospective purchasers 
of new track-laying tractors are no longer re- 
quired to submit to their suppliers original, certi- 
fied or photostatic copies of their approved ap- 
plications for purchase authorization. After 
authorization has been received, a simple certi 
fication may be made with the purchase order if 
preferred, stating that the purchase is “authorized 
under Order L-53 on Form WPB-1319, Case 
No. ” 


The change in procedure, effective by Order 
L-53 as amended on December 18, standardizes 
procedures for all three of the construction ma- 
chinery orders, L-192 (Construction Machinery 
and Equipment), L-53 (Track-Laying Tractors) 
and L-53-b (Repair Parts for Track-Laying Trac- 
tors), W. P. B. said. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Somervell Outlines 
Construction Plan 


Army engineers have done vast 
amount of railway work 
in combat zones 


In an address before the Metropolitan 
Section of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers at New York on December 20, 
Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, commanding 
general, Army Service Forces, reviewed 
the gigantic engineering and construction 
programs required in this country and over- 
seas to wage battle successfully on all 
fronts. Referring specifically to the con- 
struction program in the United States, 
General Somervell stated, “The highly suc- 
cessful completion of that program and the 
record-breaking time in which it was com- 
pleted, set a high water mark in the history 


-of the civil engineering profession and the 


construction industry of this country. 

“A construction program of 11 billion 
dollars, the raising and training of 700,000 
engineer troops and the provision of con- 
struction equipment and supplies have been 
outstanding achievements. But these were 
only the preparatory steps in the role of 
engineers in this war. The end-result is 
in the active theaters of operations over- 
seas. Let us look for a few minutes at what 
our engineers are doing around the globe. 

“In France and Italy, we find them per- 
forming all the usual engineer functions 
that go with a modern army. Engineer 
troops participated in the initial landing in 
Normandy. Much hasty and arduous con- 
struction work was necessary to fix the 
peachheads so that the vast volume of sup- 
plies and equipment could be unloaded and 
moved forward. The construction of air- 
fields in France began with the first few 
hours of the invasion. To date, over 130 
airfields have been constructed in France. 
Roads have been built, railroads have been 
repaired and operated, ports have been re- 
constructed and opened up to shipping. 
The communications network, partially de- 
stroyed by the Germans, has been restored 
and is in operation. Facilities for the stor- 
age and handling of supplies and equip- 
ment have been constructed. 

“One railroad line ran south from the 
Normandy peninsula into the heart of 
France. The Germans destroyed this line 
systematically as they retreated. Our own 
Air Forces had helped by blasting many 
bridges and yards. On August 13 this year, 
the German lines broke and fell back and 
our spearheads took after them. The break- 
through disorganized the enemy. If we 
could exert continuing pressure, following 
up our early advantage, our field com- 
manders realized that we could exploit 
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I. C. Gives Corporate 
Records to Library 
The Illinois Central has turned 
over to the Newberry Library at 
Chicago all of its corporate records 
from its incorporation in 1851 to 1906. 
In time the material will be cata- 
logued by the library and made avail- 
able to qualified research students. 
The initial deposit consists of 6% 
tons of material, including the corre- 
spondence of the presidents of the 
railroad (which is complete for the 
entire 55-yr. period except for a single 
lapse of 5 mo.), together with exist- 
ing records of construction, coloniza- 
tion, operation, financial transactions 
and other corporate affairs. 











those early gains. But it required great 
quantities ‘of munitions and supplies to con- 
tinue the push. We had these on the beach 
and it was necessary to haul them forward 
somehow. The roads were few and badly 
battered; not equal to the task. 

“General Patton on the morning of the 
13th asked the impossible. He insisted that 
the railroad be rebuilt and the munitions 
trains start running in 48 hours. The En- 
gineers agreed to try. The job they set 
themselves was this: grade and lay the ties 
and tracks on some 45 miles of line so 
badly blasted by our guns and the encmy’s, 
and by our bombers, that many miles of it 
amounted practically to laying a new line; 
build seven bridges; reconstruct three rail- 
road yards; and provide watering facilities 
where water towers had been destroyed. 

“Forty-eight hours after the order to re- 
build the line had been received, the first 
trainload of supplies rolled across the new 
bridge at Ste. Hilaire de Harcourt, the 
last of the seven bridges to be replaced. 
Ahead lay a clear line all the way to the 
Seine.” 

Continuing, General Somervell paid trib- 
ute to the work done in modernizing the 
Iranian State Railway, which “turned it 
into an efficient 1,000-mile fast freight sys- 
tem with a capacity of 130,000 tons per 
month,” and also outlined the communica- 
tions problems in India, Burma and Pacific. 


Service Order Violation 


A December 13 announcement by Sec- 
retary W. P. Bartel stated that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission had been 
advised that the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford on November 7 paid a penalty 
of $500 in full settlement of an action 
pending in the federal district court for 
violations of Service Order No. 178, which 
were investigated by, the commission’s 
Bureau of Inquiry. This order prohibited 
the transportation of empty beer containers 
in type-RS refrigerator cars. 


A.T.A.’s Ted Rodgers 
Raps Integration Idea 


Calls it railroad scheme to 
grab control of other 
modes of transport 


Ted V. Rodgers, president of American 
Trucking Association, Inc., this week is- 
sued his year-end statement, reviewing one 
of the trucking industry’s “most critical 
years,” and otherwise characterizing 1944 
as a time when the industry “withstood 
the threat to its existence of wartime 
shortages only to find itself harassed by 
monopolistic interests who would like to 
slice it’up and serve it on a silver platter 
to its competitors.’ Mr. Rodgers was 
referring to proposals, such as that of 
the Transportation Association of Amer 
ica, for the creation of transportation com- 
panies with authority to provide all types 
of transport service. 

He did not, however, mention T. A. A. 
“For a number of years,” he said, “the 
railroads have been trying to get their 
fingers on competing modes of transporta- 
tion, but until now they have been limited 
by the anti-monopoly safeguards written 
into our transportation laws by Congress 
to restrict ownership of one type of car- 
rier by another. In 1944, the railroads 
and their friends came out in the open 
with a concerted drive to remove’ these 
safeguards preliminary to establishment of 
huge rail-dominated ‘transportation cor- 
porations’ that ‘would control trucks, boats 
and airplanes and any other facilities 
which might fit into their scheme to dom- 
inate American transportation. 

Sees Private Carriers Destroyed— 
“Fulfillment of the scheme could mean 
only absorption or elimination of inde- 
pendent for-hire motor carriers. Among 
its objectives is ultimate elimipation of pri- 
vate motor carriers such as dairies or oil 
companies or other producers who use 
their own private trucks to haul their own 
products.” 

Mr. Rodgers pointed out how the truck- 
ing industry “has joined with the airlines, 
the boatlines, farm organizations and oth- 
ers in combatting this threat to free enter- 
prise and the competitive system in trans- 
portation.” This is because of a belief 
that integration proposals constitute “a 
distinct threat not only to the future of 
our industries but also to the future wel- 
fare of the nation.” A. T. A. also believes 
that “if the facts are made known,” the 
public “will not tolerate restoration of 
transportation monopoly and _ stifling of 
new and in many ways superior methods 
of transportation.” 

Among other trials of the for-hire truck- 
ers, it appears, have been those arising 
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from the failure of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to understand them, 
‘A serious problem,” Mr. Rodgers said, 
“has been Greated by inability to make 
proper adjustments in the rate level to 
offset rapidly rising expenses. In many 
instances during 1944, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission refused to permit ad- 
justments proposed by individual motor 
carriers in an effort to alleviate their dif- 
ficulties, and the result has been a grow- 
ing feeling within the industry that the 
commission either does not fully under- 
stand or does not properly sympathize 
with the ifdustry’s financial problems. 

Raps the I. C, C.—“This feeling can 
be traced back to the years just preceding 
the war when the railroads were per- 
mitted to conduct a ruinous rate-cutting 
campaign in an obvious effort to squeeze 
highway competitors out of the field. The 
commission has been charged by Congress 
with the duty of fostering healthy com- 
petition in transportation, and motor car- 
riers have found it difficult to understand 
why the commission has countenanced the 
destryctive competitive practices which 
have prevailed.” 

The Rodgers statement 
discuss various other matters of concern 
to truckers, such as costs of operation, 
the outlook for new equipment, manpower, 
and the tire situation. Since the industry 
got through 1944, its period of “crisis,” 
Mr. Rodgers thought there remained “lit- 
tle doubt” about its ability “to carry 
through to the end.” 


“Viking” Derailed 


One person was killed and 21 were in- 
jured when the “Viking” of the Chicago & 
North Western, en route from the Twin 
Cities to Chicago was derailed 14 mi. east 
of Poplar Grove, Ill., at 7:45 p. m. on De- 
cember 24.’ The 15-car train was moving 
at the rate of 59 m.p.h. when the twelfth 
ind thirteenth cars, coaches, left the rails 
and rolled down a 15-ft. embankment. The 
last two cars were derailed but remained 
upright. Only one of the two coaches which 
overturned carried passengers. The cause 
is believed to have been a broken rail. 


proceeded to 


Putting Some Order into Salt 
Rates from Kansas 


Passing upon the complaint of a ‘salt 
producer who “prefers to ship by rail,” 
but “has been obliged, because of competi- 
tion, to make extensive use of motor car- 
riers,” the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 2, has issued a report and 
order requiring certain changes in motor 
carrier minimum weights, tariff descrip- 
tions," rules and regulations covering the 
transportation of salt and salt mixtures 
from Hutchinson, Kans., Kanapolis, and 
Lyons to points in Kansas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Iowa, 
ming, Colorado, and New Mexico. The 
report and order are in No. 28716 and re- 
lated proceedings. 

The objective of the complainant, Mor- 
ton Salt Company, was “not to secure re- 
ductions in rates, but, on the contrary, to 
promote establishment of minimum rates 
from the Kansas field by rail and motor 
carriers, and uniform rules and regula- 
tions to govern them, in order to avoid 
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Nebraska, Wyo-” 


controversies with respect to rates from 
other producing fields, and to terminate 
present rate difficulties between rail and 
motor carriers, also between motor car- 
riers themselves, growing out of unre- 
strained competition for traffic.” In noting 
Morton’s preference for the rails, the re- 
port says that the effect of the use of 
motor carriers “has been to diminish the 
unit of sale and increase the expense of 
conducting the salt business.” 

The commission did not meet the re- 
quest for the establishment of minimum 
rates, for it found that the present rail and 
motor carrier rates had not been shown 
to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
The report’s minimum-weight requirement 
stipulates truckload or so-called quantity 
shipments shall be subject to minimum 
weights of not less than 20,000 Ib. Among 
the motor carrier practices condemned 
or required to be modified are those re- 
lating to pick-up and delivery service, sack- 
ing in transit, stopping in transit to com- 
plete loading or to partly unload, split 
deliveries, the collection and remittance of 
so-called c.o.d. charges to shippers, and the 
application of rates to intermediate points 
not named in tariffs 

The majority report represents the view 
of Commissioners Aitchison and Splawn. 
Commissioner Alldredge 
pressing his disagreement with the decision 
“insofar as it fails to require increases in 
both the motor and rail rates to a reason- 
able level.” He noted the “general recog- 
nition on the part of the shippers that the 
present line-haul rates are less than reason- 
able and, in many instances, are non- 
compensatory.” Mr. Alldredge also referred 
to the unfavorable financial condition of 
motor carriers in the territory involved. 


dissented, ex- 


Prescribes Wider Spread for 
Rates on Cotton 


rates on flat cotton, minimum 
35,000 Ib., from origins in the Southwest 
and Mississippi Valley to destinations in 
the Southeast and Official territory must 
be made at least 10 cents per 100 Ib. higher 
than comparable rates on compressed cot- 
ton, minimum 50,000 Ib., according to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s de- 
cision in the No. 28800 proceeding. -The 
spread has heretofore been from six to 15 
cents per 100 Ib. 

Complainants and supporting interven- 
ers in the case were associations of cotton 
merchant - shippers, compress - warehouse 
operators, and community organizations lo- 
cated in the Southwest and 
Valley. Complaining primarily about the 
six-cent spread, they contended that it did 
not give appropriate weight to the loading 
possibilities of the compressed as compared 
with the flat cotton, and therefore resulted 
in undue disadvantage to those shipping 
compressed as compared with flat cotton. 
They also asserted that “if the spread is 
not increased to a proper basis, the traffic 
will be gradually diverted to movement in 
flat form under the 35,000 lb. minimum, re- 
sulting in the eventual abandonment of 
the compress-warehouse facilities in the 
origin territory, to the detriment of the 
carriers and all others concerned.” 

The “primary concern” of the railroads 
was that there’ should be no reduction in 


Carload 


Mississippi 





Freight Car Per Diem Rate 
to Become $1.15 


The freight car per diem rate 
will be increased from $1 to $1.15 on 
January 1, 1945, according to the 
notice served in Circular T-160-B 
which has been issued by Execttive 
Vice-chairman L. R. Knott of the 
Operating-Transportation Division, 
Association of American Railroads. 
The increase was recommended by 
the A. A. R. board of directors and 
approved by member roads. 











rates in connection with the 50,000-Ib. mini- 
mum. In this connection the commission 
found such rates generally just and rea- 
sonable, requiring only that they be made 
no higher than 75 per cent of correspond- 
ing any-quantity rates in instances where 
they exceed such a basis. Thus the wider 
spread will be accomplished by increasing 
the 35.000-Ib. minimum rates where such 
rates are now less than 10 cents above the 
50,000-Ib. minimum basis. The commission 
refused to award reparations, there being 
“no basis on this record for a finding of un- 
reasonableness in the past.” 

Commissioner Alldredge, dissenting in 
part, agreed that the 50,000-Ib. minimum 
rates should be adjusted downward wher« 
they are now above 75 per cent of corre- 
sponding any-quantity rates. As to the 
spread between the 35,000-Ib. and the 50,- 
000-Ib. rates, he found cost evidence indi- 
cating that the “full measure of economy” 
in the transportation of the heavier car- 
loads is not reached “short of about 1,200 
Up to that point, “if costs are to 
said, the differential should 
start at something like three cents and 
gradually increase. Thus Mr. Alldredge 
found “no justification for condemning the 
present six-cent spread from the origin ter- 
titory involved to the Southeast,” but he 
did agree with the majority view “as to 
the 10-cent spread insofar as rates to Off- 
cial territory are concerned.” 

Commissioner Lee joined in the All- 
dredge expression, while Commissioners 
Aitchison and Barnard did not participate 
in the case. 


miles.” 
control,” he 


Distinguishing Regular from 
Irregular-Route Carriers 


Division 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has invited interested parties 
to shoot at a “tentative report” which it 
has issued in a case involving the question 
of what constitutes a regular-route truck- 
ing service in contradistinction to an ir- 
regular-route operation. The tentative re- 
port is in No. MC-C-246, Transportation 
Activities of Brady Transfer & Storage 
Company. 

The proceeding was’ instituted by the 
commission to investigate the “reputed” 
furnishing by Brady of unauthorized reg- 
ular-route service. The service involved 
is between St. Paul, Minn., and Minneapolis 
and Fort Dodge, Iowa, and Spencer. Brady 
has irregular-route authority to operate be- 
tween the Twin Cities and points in Iowa, 
but its business there has grown so rapidly 
and become so organized as to constitute 
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what the tentative report finds to be a 
regular-route operation. 

To point up the general question of the 
distinction between regular and irregular- 
route operations, the report goes on to dis- 
cuss “certain practices which tend to serve 
as criteria” of the character of regular-route 
operations. These include a predetermined 
plan of operations; the character of traffic; 
solicitation; terminals and call stations; 
adherence to fixes routes; periodicity of 
service ; and the adherence to schedules or 
their equivalent. 

The report was made “tentative” because 
of the “nationwide importance of the prin- 
ciples involved,” said an accompanying no- 
tice from I. C. C. Secretary W. P. Bartel. 
Interested parties, without formal interven- 
tion, are invited to file exceptions or briefs 
on or before February 20, 1945. There 


will be no reply exception or briefs. 


Representation of. Employees 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
has supplanted the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors as the Railway Labor Act repre- 
sentative of road conductors employed by 
the International Great Northern, accord- 
ing to results of a recent election which 
has been certified by the National Media- 
tion Board. In another recent election, the 
O. of R. C. successfully met a B. of R. T. 
challenge and retained the right to repre- 
sent Maine Central road conductors. 

On the Carbon County, organizations 
operating through the Railway Employees 
Department, American Federation of Labor, 
hav. been certified as collective bargaining 
agents for machinists and carmen. 


More New Trucks in 1945 


The War Production Board has dis- 
closed its 1945 commercial truck produc- 
tion program, which calls for an increase 
over the 1944 output in all classes of high- 
way trucks but a decrease in general 
freight trailers. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, that production of any trucks in the 
third and fourth quarters of 1945 by any 
manufacturer in any plant in excess of the 
number authorized for that plant in the 
final quarter of 1944 may be undertaken 
only after manpower clearance with the so- 
called production urgency committee for the 
area involved. 

The program announced contemplates re- 
sumption of manufacture of ligh. crucks in 
1945. None of this type were made this 
year. Of 40,000 scheduled for production 
next year, 35,904 are listed for domestic 
use, the remainder apparently representing 
export allotments. The domestic output of 
medium trucks is scheduled at 110,114 for 
next year, as compared to 73,788 in 1944, 
while the total commercial medium truck 
allotment, including domestic and export 
uses, is 144,181 as compared to 90,663. 

Heavy trucks are listed in several cate- 
gories. So-called light-heavy types are 
scheduled 31,684 for domestic use and 49,- 
314 for all commercial purposes, as com- 
pared to 1944’s 20,209 and 26,677, respec- 
tively. Total heavy-heavy schedules are 
11,954 for 1945 (of which all but 773 are 
for domestic use), as compared to 9,338 
this year. Thus total scheduled output is 
245,449 trucks in 1945, of which 188,883 
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are listed for domestic use, as compared to 
126,678 and 103,112, respectively, in 1944. 

The general freight trailer program is 
set at 14,304 for domestic use in 1945, as 
against 22,840 it: 1944. The schedule for 
all other types (such as pole, oil tank, milk 
tank, and special machinery trailers) is 
5,000 for next year as against 3,151 in 
1944, these figures being for domestic use. 
The total commercial program for 1945 is 
15,800 of the general freight type and 5,686 
of other types, bringing the total scheduled 
trailer output to 21,486 as compared to 
29,067 this year. 


Equipment on Order 


Class I railroads on December 1 had 
28,910 new freight cars on order, according 


. to the Association of American Railroads. 


On the same date last year, they had 
36,253 on order. 

This year’s December 1 total included 
9523 hopper, 3,054 gondolas, 200 flat, 
12,218 plain box cars, 1,345 automobile 
box cars, 2,213 refrigerator, and 357 stock 
freight cars. 

The Class I roads also had 495 new 
locomotives on order on December 1, com- 
pared with 1,004 on the same day in 1943. 
The former figure included 90 steam, two 
electric and 403 Diesel-electric locomotives, 
compared with 387 steam, three electric 
and 614 Diesel-electric locomotives one 
year ago. 

Class I roads put 35,972 new freight cars 
in service in the first eleven months this 
year compared with 26,433 in the same 
period last year. Of the total installed so 
far this year, 5,140 were installed in No- 
vember. Those installed in the first eleven 
months included 14,698 hopper, 3,735 gon- 
dola, 1,315 flat, 2,863 automobile box, 
12,768 plain box, 143 stock, 449 refrigerator 
freight cars and one other car. 

They also put 846 new locomotives in 
service in the first eleven months of 1944, 
of which 305 were steam, one electric and 
540 Diesel-electric. New locomotives in- 
stalled in the first eleven months of 1943 
totaled 656, of which 380 were steam, 15 
electric and 261 Diesel-electric. New loco- 
motives installed in November this year 
totaled 63, of which 18 were steam and 
45 were Diesel-electric. 


Holiday Travel Heavy 
Again This Year 


Standing room only signs were no de- 
terrent to onrushing Christmas holiday 
travelers in the western territory this year 
with the result that the aisles of many 
trains were completely filled. In general, 
holiday travel this year was spotty with 
some railroads reporting less traffic than 
during the same period last year and others 
experiencing gains of as much as 15 per 
cent. As in the last three years, travel was 
mostly servicemen on furlough and rela- 
tives visiting camps, with the back-home 
traveler contributing as usual. 


Among the trains whose standing room 


was filled were two Santa Fe trains which 
left Chicago for Dallas and the South. A 
total of 800 persons were aboard although 
the seating capacity was only 485. On a 
Wabash train out of St. Louis, 400 persons 
insisted upon riding in three ‘coaches. 
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At the Chicago terminal of the Illinois 
Central about 3,000 persons jammed the 
station seeking transportation on Decem- 
ber 22. A large number of “persons suc- 
ceeded in boarding the New Orleans train 
which left at 7:45 p. m. but several hun- 
dred were still waiting when the train 
pulled out 20 min. late. 


Seatrain Again Asks I.C.C. to 
Revoke S.P. Certificate 


Contending that the recently published 
report of the House committee on mer- 
chant marine and fisheries concerning the 
sale of Southern Pacific Morgan Line 
steamships to the United States Maritime 
Commission (noted in Railway Age of 
December 16, page 939) provided addi- 
tional evidence pertinent to the case, Sea- 
train Lines, Inc., has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to reopen the pro- 
ceedings in which Division 4 granted the 
Southern Pacific a grandfather clause cer- 
tificate covering coastwise steamship oper- 
ations. This authorization was based on 
misrepresentation, Seatrain asserted, be- 
cause, it insisted, Southern Pacific did not 
in fact cease service for reasons beyond 
its control before the grandfather date, as 
the road had contended. The commission 
has been asked to reverse the division’s 
finding. 


War Powers Act Approved 


President Roosevelt has signed the re- 
cently-enacted bill extending the Second 
War Powers Act with its provisions grant- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
certain emergency powers over motor car- 
riers and water carriers. 


First-Quarter Tire Requests 
Expected to Be Halved 

Present indications are the commercial 
motor ‘vehicle operators will receive only 
about one-half of their estimated tire re- 
quirements during the first quarter of 1945, 
according to Director Johnson of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation. The O. D. 
T. request is for 2,241,889 tires for the first 
quarter, but Colonel Johnson finds “cur- 
rent negotiations” indicating that the allo- 
cation may fall short of that figure by close 
to a million tires. 

The urgent military demand for tires for 
combat vehicles, trucks, jeeps and other 
military transport was given as the rea- 
son for the drastic cut. Meanwhile, Colonel 
Johnson declared that the situation, the 
“most critical since the war started,” pre- 
sents a challenge to all commercial motor 
vehicle operators “to make the greatest 
effort possible to continue and to step up 
their tire conservation activities.” 


Pacific Coast Traffic Sets 
New Record in November 


Civilian and military freight traffic to 
the Pacific Coast set a new record in 
November when an average of 4,795 car- 
loads a day, consisting of 3,369 to Cali- 
fornia and 1,426 to the Pacific Northwest, 
were handled over western railroads, ac- 
cording to William F. Kirk, western 
director of the Railway Transport depart- 
ment of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. This compares with 3,266 cars to 
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California and 1,314 to the Pacific North- 
west or a total average of 4,580 a day in 
October 1944; 2,855 to California and 1,223 
to the Pacific Northwest or a total average 
of 4,078 a day in November 1943 ; and 2,456 
to California and 996 to the Pacific North- 
west or a total average of 3,452 cars a 
day in March, 1943, when the first figures 
were compiled. 

This volume, Mr. Kirk said, has been 
handled despite a shortage of 25,000 work- 
ers on western railroads. “The railroads,” 
he continued, “are hauling all the freight 
given them, with less delay than a year 
ago. In addition to the heavy military bur- 
den, they are carrying the loads normally 
handled by coastal shipping and oil tankers, 
a record grain crop and immense ore ship- 
ments.” 


November Ton-Miles 


The volume of freight traffic handled by 
Class I roads in November amounted to 
approximately 59,400,000,000 revenue ton- 
miles, according to a preliminary estimate 
based on reports just received from the 
railroads by the Association of American 
Railroads. The decrease under November, 
1943, was one per cent. 

Class ‘I roads in the first 11 months of 
1944 performed two per cent more revenue 
ton-miles of service than in the same period 
of 1943. The 1944 total was 17 per cent 
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month to the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
corporate organization, according to a letter 
to the director of the Bureau of Finance of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Oliver E. Sweet, from the O. D. T. chief 
counsel, Clair M. Roddewig. 

This payment, “it is hoped,” will be 
sufficient for the corporation to pay all its 
corporate obligations, other than taxes 
and debt service, which the federal manager 
of that road heretofore has paid direct, this 
letter went on to say. However, it added, 
Director Johnson has refused to advance 
$4,900 per month to the corporation to 
cover executive salaries, as such payment is 
not considered necessary in the company’s 
interest. 

This information was supplied Director 
Sweet in connection with the pending ap- 
plication of G. P. McNear, Jr., president 
of the T. P. & W., for commission author- 
ity to obtain a loan to meet corporate ex- 
penses, including executives’ salaries, and 
marks a further step in his controversy 
with the O. D. T. over federal seizure and 
operation of the road. 


Engineer Ignores Rule—Rear 
End Collision Results 

An _ Interstate Commerce Commission 

finding that the accident was caused by 

failure properly to control the speed of the 











Per cent 

1944 1943 Increase 
556,914,742,000 541,316,492,000 2.9 
163,500,000,000 65,225,870,000 d2.6 
259,400,000,000 59,860,574,000 d0.8 
679,814,742,000 666,402,936,000 2.0 








greater than 1942 and 2% times that of 
the first eleven months in 1939. 

The accompanying table 
revenue ton-mile statistics for the 
11 months of 1944 and 1943. 


summarizes 
first 


Cuts Differential on Coal, 
Western Ky. to Chicago 


Reporting on rehearing in the No. 28629 
proceeding, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has reaffirmed findings of its 
prior report of December, 1942, cutting, 
from 35 cents per ton to 25 cents, the 
spread between rates on southern Illinois 
and western Kentucky coal moving to 
Chicago and intermediate Illinois and In- 
diana destinations taking the same rates. 
The order requires that the rate from 
western Kentucky be cut from $2.40 per 
ton to $2.30, the rate from southern IIli- 
nois fields remaining at $2.05. 

Commissioner Porter filed a dissenting 
opinion to which Chairman Patterson and 
Commissioner Miller subscribed, and the 
dissent of Commissioner Aitchison was 
noted. Commissioner Mahaffie concurred 
“in the result” of the majority report, 
while Commissioner Barnard did not par- 
ticipate in the case. 


O. D. T. Offers McNear Monthly 
Payments for Expenses 
Director J. Monroe Johnson of the Office 


of Defense Transportation has authorized 
a cash advance of $5,000 each calendar 
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following train in accordance with signal 
indications concluded its report, prepared 
under the supervision of Chairman Patter- 
son, of an investigation of a rear end col- 
lision on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
November 12 at Fairmont, Neb., in which 
four passengers were killed and six pas- 
sengers were injured. 

Fairmont is 63 miles west of Lincoln, 
Neb., on the single-track main line from 
that point to Denver. The track is tangent 
and there is a variable ascending grade for 
westbound trains, not exceeding 0.36 per 
cent, approaching Fairmont, but the line 
is level in the vicinity of the station. Trains 
were operated by timetable, train orders, 
and an automatic block signal system, the 
signals being of the three-indication, color 
light, continuously lighted type. The acci- 
dent occurred at 1:13 p. m., but visibility 
was limited by dense fog to about 700 ft. 

The trains involved were No. 5, west- 
bound, the Diesel-powered, streamlined 
“Pioneer Zephyr,” which was being oper- 
ated in local service between Lincoln and 
McCook, and a 115-car westbound freight, 
No. 61, pulled by a 4-unit Diesel-electric 
locomotive. No. 5 had stopped at Fair- 
mont station about 11 min. before the col- 
lision occurred, and its crew, except for 
the flagman, were occupied with head-end 
business. The flagman had gone about 300 
ft. to the rear, but had started to return to 
his train, in response’to a whistle signal, 
when he heard the freight approaching. He 
gave stop signals with a lighted fusee from 
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a point about 300 ft. to the rear of his 
train. 

Three automatic block signals were in- 
cluded in circuits designed to protect No. 5; 
these were placed 20,804 ft., 3,663 ft. and 
245 ft. east of the point of the accident. The 
two more distant signals displayed an ap- 
proach (yellow) signal aspect to No. 61, 
while the home signal’s aspect was red, in- 
dicating stop and proceed. The maximum 
authorized speed for No. 61 was 55 m.p.h., 
but the rules required its speed to be so 
controlled, after passing an approach sig- 
nal, that it could be stopped at the next 
signal. The first approach signal was 
passed at a speed of about 35 m.p.h. and 
the second, about 34 mile east of the pre- 
ceding train, at about 25 m.p.h. The engi- 
neer took no action to reduce speed further 
until, at a point about 500 ft. east of the 
home signal, he simultaneously saw its red 
aspect and the flagman’s signal, given with 
the fusee. He then moved the brake valve 
to emergency position, but the freight was 
moving about 15 m.p.h. when it struck the 
rear of No. 5, which had moved about 20 
ft: westward from the station and had at- 
tained a speed of about 5 m.p.h. 

The articulated Zephyr train consisted 
of the power unit, which included postal 
and baggage compartments, a baggage car, 
a coach, and a coach-lounge car. The force 
of the impact crushed the rear portion of 
the rear car a distance of about 21 ft. The 
front end of the first unit of the freight 
locomotive was slightly damaged. 

In explanation for his failure to contro! 
the speed of No. 61 as required by rule, the 
engineer said that he thought that No. 5 
would. have proceeded far enough west of 
Fairmont for the aspect of the signal near- 
est the point of the accident to have changed 
to approach before his train reached it. If 
the speed of the freight had been controlled 
in accordance with signal indications, this 
accident would not have occurred, the re- 
port -observed. 


U. P. Dining Car Thefts 
Amount to $500,000 


A total of $500,000 is the estimated loss 
per year resulting from irregularities that 
were practiced by 135 waiters, stewards 
and chefs who were employed on the Union 
Pacific and who were arrested by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. The esti- 
mate is based upon normal receipts plus 
that average increase in revenue per pas- 
senger. 


Water Carrier Status Decision 


Reporting on reconsideration of the No 
W-157 proceeding, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has found that Ameri- 
can Range-Liberty Lines, Inc., a “tram; 
ship” operator along the Atlantic and Guli 
of Mexico coasts, is a contract carrier, 
thereby reversing the prior report by Divi 
sion 4 which held that the applicant was a 
common carrier. In granting a “grand 
father-clause” permit authorizing continu- 
ance of the operations, the commission lim- 
ited service to the carriage of specified 
commodities “in lots of 500 tons or more 
for not more than three shippers on any 
one voyage.” 

Commissioner Mahaffie filed a lengthy 
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design toward higher boiler pressures, | new Type ‘‘E’’ Booster to develop full 
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current steam locomotive operation, control assures efficient Booster op- 
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dissenting expression to which Commis- 
sioners Porter and Miller subscribed. He 
thought that “one holding out to transport 
so wide a range of commodities for so large 
a group of manufacturers should, under the 
circumstances here shown of record, be 
held to be a common carrier.” Moreover, 
Mr. Mahaffie found no authority in the law 
for confining a voyage’s service to not 
more than three shippers, ‘any more than 
there is for holding that a contract carrier 
must confine its operations exclusively to 
one shipper.” He asks: “Is it to be as- 
sumed that if applicant transports for 
more than three shippers on any one voy- 
age it then becomes a common carrier?” 


Freight Car Loading 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 23 were not available at 
the time this issue went to press. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 16 totaled 749,883 cars, 
and the summary for that week, as compiled 
by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., fol- 
lows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


For the Week Ended Saturday, December 16 
District 1944 1943 1942 





Eastern 142,347 146,362 140,674 
Allegheny 155,182 164,731 156,248 
Pocahontas 39,519 55,311 52,169 
Southern 120,760 116,235 117,069 
Northwestern 87,759 84,671 82,460 
Central Western 129,792 120,285 121,858 
Southwestern 74,524 71,286 72,583 
Total Western 

Districts 292,075 276,242 276,901 
Total All Roads 749,883 758,881 743,061 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 44,678 48,573 47,688 
Live stock . 19,234 17,091 15,660 
Coal . 142,863 177,079 163,523 
Coke 13,145 14,759 14,763 
Forest. products 39,409 41,779 41,498 
Ore 11,115 12,281 13,855 
Merchandise l.c.1. 102,058 98,730 87,191 
Miscellaneous .. 377,381 348,661 358,883 
December 16 749,883 758,881 743,061 
December 9 793,554 823,311 744,183 
December 2 : 808,260 862,733 759,731 
November 25 768,730 819,832 743,464 
November 18 864,373 882,287 836,762 





Cumulative Total 


51 Weeks 42,737,534 41,776,644 42,234,992 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended December 16 totaled 67,558 as com- 
pared with 72,668 for the previous week, 
and 67,411 for the corresponding period 
last year, according to the compilation of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
Dec. 16, 1944 67,558 36,329 
Dec. 9, 1944 72,668 39,683 
Dec. 2, 1944 72,332 38,024 
Dec. 18, 1943 67,411 38,686 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Dec. 16, 1944 . 3,543,183 1,923,801 
Dec. 18, 1943 . 3,356,463 2,007,118 
Dec. 19, 1942 3,276,525 1,701,864 


Navy’s Contract Complainant 
Fails to Deliver Rate Cut 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has dismissed the rate complaint which 
the San Francisco & Napa Valley brought 
against its connections in accordance with 
provisions of an operating contract it en- 
tered with the Navy Department in 1943. 
The report is in the No. 29015 proceed- 
ing, involving the rates to and from Mare 
Island, Calif. Navy Yard served by the 
S. F. & N. V. which connects at Napa 
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Junction, Calif., with the Southern Pa- 
cific. 

The complaint assailed the rates to and 
from Mare Island insofar as they included 
the S. F. & N. V.’s local rate, asking 
that through rates to Mare Island be pre- 
scribed on the Napa Junction or Vallejo, 
Calif., basis, whichever was lower, and 
that the S. F. & N. V. be accorded divi- 
sions of such through rates. Examiner 
F..L. Sharp’s proposed report, noted in 
the Railway Age ot July 1, page 44, 
recommended that the commission require 
the establishment of the arrangements 
sought by complainant. 

The commission, however, rejected this 
recommendation with its finding that the 
assailed rates had not been shown to be 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The 
S. F. & N. V. local rate had been 5 cents 
per 100 lb. from 1920 until late 1942 -when 
the ‘Navy arranged to have its traffic trans- 
ported at a rate of three cents per 100 
lb. for the last six months of 1942. The 
rate for 1943 traffic avas set at five cents 
per 100 lb. for the first, 141,000 net tons 
and three cents per 100 Ib. on all traffic 
over that quantity. This arrangement was 
cut short by the operating contract, dated 
May 18, 1943, but made effective as of 
March 10, 1943. Under the cantract the 
Navy compensates the S. F. & N. V. on 
an operating - expense - plus - 10 - per - cent 
basis; and the contract, as the I. C. C. 
put it, “contains provisions which obligate 
complainant to file and prosecute the in- 
stant complaint, with the collaboration and 
assistance of the Navy.” 

The commission’s majority report 
brought dissenting expressions from Com- 
missioners Aitchison and Alldredge, with 
Commissioner Lee subscribing to the for- 
mer’s views. Commissioner Mahaffie’s con- 
currence “in the results” of the majority 
report was noted, while Commissioners 
Porter and Barnard did not participate. 
Commissioner Aitchison’s dissent was 
based on his disagreement with a majority 
ruling which upheld the examiner’s ex- 
clusion of evidence with respect to the 
counterproposal of the Southern Pacific. 
The counterproposal renewed a proposal 
made to the Navy in 1919 that the latter 
establish a track connection with the S. P. 
at Vallejo. It was offered, as the majority 
put it, “in purported compliance with the 
permission granted in Rule 35 of our 
General Rules of Practice,” which con- 
templates pleadings reasonably germane 
to the issues. Because this S. P. evidence 
was excluded, Commissioner Aitchison was 
unable to go along with the majority re- 
port; he believed there had not been “the 
full hearing required by section 15(1) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act.” 

Dissenter Alldredge thought the assailed 
rates had been shown to be unreasonable, 
but he did not believe the record justified 
the establishment of the Pacific coast base 
rates to and from Mare Island. He would 
have required joint rates on the basis of 
an arbitrary of 2.5 cents over the Vallejo 
rates. He agreed with the majority ruling 
which excluded evidence with respect to 
the S. P. counterproposal, but he thought 
the reasons underlymg the ruling should 
have been more fully stated. He pro- 
ceeded to outline a basis for the ruling. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Alldredge disagreed with 
another majority ruling which held that 
the examiner should have admitted evi- 
dence showing the effect of land-grant de- 
ductions and equalizations upon the rates 
in issue, 

“The report, in my opinion,” he said, 
“falls into serious error in holding that 
evidence relating to land-grant deductions 
and equalizations was admissible. An as- 
sumption necessarily underlying this offer 
by defendants is that they made a bad 
bargain when they entered into land-grant 
agreements with the government. Of 
course, we have no right to accept such 
an assumption as well founded. That is 
a matter for Congress to determine. Hav- 
ing opened up the question of land-grant 
deductions, however, we could not stop 
there, but would be obligated to embark 
upon a far-reaching inquiry into the sub- 
ject with all its complications and rami- 
fications. And a precedent having been 
set, in each proceeding thereafter in which 
the railroads might come forward with evi- 
dence relating to land-grant deductions, we 
would be under the necessity of repeating 
this performance. Such a procedure, of 
course, would lead us far afield from the 
issues properly raised in rate proceedings. 
Any such excursions into fields not com- 
mitted to us could end only in futility. 
I feel sure such a precedent cannot pre- 
vail in the future.” 


Loading Forecasts Within 2 
Per Cent of Actuality 


A study of the accuracy of carloadings 
estimates by the regional Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards for the second quarter of 
1944 recently made by the Car Service 
Division of the Association of American 
Railroads disclosed that, while the total for 
the 13 boards was 2 per cent underesti- 
mated, the percentage of accuracy of the 
estimates for certain regions and certain 
commodities showed much larger varia- 
tions from the actual figures than the na- 
tional average would indicate. 

The totals by boards varied from 3.° 
per cent overestimated to 12.5 per cent 
underestimated. By commodities the totals 
varied from 1.4 per cent underestimated to 
12.4 per cent overestimated. In disclosing 
these results, W. C. Kendall, chairman of 
the Car Service Division, remarked that the 
“individual board figures of commoditics 
vary in a number of cases by excessive fig- 
ures.” He went on to emphasize the “great 
need for a maximum of accuracy” in spite 
of the “problems in connection with the 
making of forecasts in time of war,” and 
urged continued co-operation of local offices 
and shipper groups in developing the best 
obtainable forecast data. 

A summary; oi the results reported for 
the year 1943, when the over-all national 
estimates came wit'iin 0.01 per cent of 
actual loadings, appeared in Railway Age 
of July 22, page 175. 

Substantial underestimates of national 
second-quarter loadings of several com- 
modities were indicated in the tabulation 
of results. Expressed in percentage of 
accuracy, the totals were wunderestimated 
35.8 per cent for cotton seed and products, 
34.1 per cent for poultry and dairy. products, 
23.5 per cent for agricultural implements 
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VERY pound of coal involves scarce man- 
hours for its production and vital transporta- 
| tion to the point of use. Its economical use is 


' essential. 


| For 35 years the fuel savings of the Security 
Sectional Arch have been universally recognized 


| by railroad men. 


But only a complete arch can give the maximum 
| in fuel economy. To this end see that every loco- 


motive leaving the roundhouse has a full length 





arch. 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Locomotive Combustion 


Specialists 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 
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and vehicles, and 20.8 per cent for canned 
goods. Overestimates of 11.2 per cent for 
grain and 12.4 per cent for gravel, sand and 
stone were the largést in that category. 
On the other hand, closer results were at- 
tained for the commodities showing the 
largest total loadings, with coal and coke 
underestimated 2.7 per cent, ore overesti- 
mated 5.8 per cent, petroleum and products 
underestimated 10 per cent, lumber and 
forest products underestimated 9.7 per cent, 
and iron and steel underestimated 4.6 per 
cent. 

Comparisons for the regional boards are 
shown in the accompanying table : 

COMPARISON NATIONAL FORECAST 


WITH ACTUAL LOADINGS— 
SECOND QUARTER 1944 


Carloadings 
Second Quarter 


Per Cent of 
Accuracy 
1944 over- under 
Estimated Actual Est’d Est’d 





Board 

Allegheny ....... 1,092,994 1,166,525 6.7 
Atlantic States 622,994 641,518 3.0 
Central Western.. 218,316 218,466 1 
Great Lakes 494,872 502,950 1.6 
Midwest oceese | O89,019-. ‘926,320 4.1 
New England ... 87,777 98,720 13.5 
Northwest ....... 698,627 688,203 1.5 
Ohio Valley ..... 1,055,471 1,014,116 3.9 
Pacific Coast . 92,394 301,647 3.2 
Pacific Northwest. 253,728 258,690 2.0 
Seetoust Fer. s «<i 826,021 820,917 ms 
Southwest .... 566,859 609,976 7.6 
Trans-Mo-Kansas.. 317,466 317,467 

Total All Boards. 7,417,034 7,565,515 2.0 


Construction 





Kansas City TERMINAL.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
denied this company’s application for a 
further extension to December 31, 1946, 
of the time within which it must complete 
construction work at Kansas City, Mo., 
authorized by a commission certificate. The 
The specified date has been changed from 
time to time since 1937. 


New YorKk CENnTRAL.—This railroad has 
awarded contracts for grading and drain- 
age in connection with a change of line and 
grade west of Canastota, N. Y., to the 
Fred Ballard Construction Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and for extension of electrical 
power lines, etc., for servicing Diesel loco- 
motives at its Dewitt Yard, Minoa, N. Y., 
to the Edward Joy Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

SEABOARD Air LingE.—This railroad has 
authorized the construction of a coaling- 
sanding station at Thalmann, Ga., at esti- 
mated cost of $24,500, and the laying of 
track between Millbrook and Neuse, N. C., 
at estimated cost of $22,000. 


St. Lours, BrownsvittE & Mexico.— 
This road has awarded a contract, amount- 
ing to $44,731, to Port Industries, Browns- 
ville, Tex., for construction of an extension 
to vegetable loading facilities at Russell- 
town, Tex. Another contract, amounting 
to'$21,680, has been awarded to the same 
company for the erection of a one-story ex- 
tension to the road’s citrus canning plant at 
Mission, Tex. 


Union Paciric.—As part of a general 
improvement program at various points 
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this road has awarded the following con- 
tracts: Knapp Construction Company, 
Lawrence, Kan., amounting to $21,000, for 
a general renovation of the passenger sta- 
tion at Lawrence, the work to include con- 
struction of a concrete floor, installation of 
acoustical treatment on the ceiling, and 
construction of a station concrete platform; 
McNeil Construction Company, Los An- 
geles, Cal., amounting to $22,000, for the 
construction of an emergency hospital build- 
ing in the east yards at Los Angeles. An- 
other contract, amounting to $24,000, has 
been awarded the latter company for the 
construction of a locker and toilet building 
for backshop employees of the east yard at 
Los Angeles. 


Supply Trade. 





L. R. Gurley has been appointed vice- 
president of the T-Z Railway Equip- 
ment, Chicago, enective January 1. 


The Columbia Chemical Division of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has 
acquired the Pacific Alkali Company’s 
Bartlett, Cal., plant and Los Angeles, Cal., 
sales office. A new district sales office at 
San Francisco, Cal., will be opened after 
the first of the year. 


The varied engineering functions of the 
American Engineering Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have been consolidated into 
one engineering department under H. E. 
Preston, who has been eletted vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering. 


J. P. Lawton, manager, at Des Moines, 
Iowa, for the Graybar Electric Com- 
pany, has been appointed district commer- 
cial manager, northwestern district, with 
headquarters in Seattle, Wash., to succeed 
J. H. Kelly, who is retiring after 38 years 
of service. 


On December 22, Pullman, Inc., an- 
nounced that it will acquire for cash, with 
price to be finally determined in accord- 
ance with conditions of the sale contract, 
the entire outstanding stock of the M. W. 
Kellogg Company of Jersey City, N. J.. 
The Kellogg Company will be operated as 
a separately incorporated member of the 
Pullman group of companies, with the 
present staff of officers and employees, and 
continuing as a specialized research, manu- 
facturing and _ engineering-construction 
company. M. W. Kellogg, president of 
the company, has been elected a member 
of the ‘board of directors of Pullman. 


R. M. Hamilton, vice-president of the 
T. J. Moss Tie Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has resigned to become executive vice- 
president of D. B. Frampton & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Baker Wood 
Preserving Company, Marion, Ohio, 
with general supervision over sales and 
operations. Mr. Hamilton, upon returning 
from overseas duty in’World War I, where 
he served as a fifst lieutenant with the 
136th Machine Gun Battalion of the 37th 
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Division, entered the employ of the Central 
Creosoting Company at Finney, Ohio (now 
a part of the Wood Preserving division of 
the Koppers Company). In 1921 he re- 
signed to become associated with the T. J. 
Moss Tie Company where he served as 
general foreman of its St. Louis plant and 
later in the sales department. In 1930, he 
went with D. B. Frampton & Co. as vice- 
president in charge of sales and resigned in 
1936 to become vice-president of the T. J. 
Moss Tie Company. 


R. A. Williams has been appointed in 
charge of sales for the American Car & 
Foundry Co. to succeed William L. 
Stancliffe, whose retirement from active 
service was reported in the Railway Age 
of December 23. Mr. Williams was elected 
a vice-president of the company in Decem- 
ber, 1943, and had been Mr. Stancliffe’s 
chief assistant in the sales organization. 
He joined the engineering department at 
the a.c.f. St. Louis, Mo., plant in 1924 and 
subsequently served in varying capacities 





R. A. Williams 


as sales engineer at several of the com- 
pany’s sales offices and more recently as 
district sales manager at the Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Washington, D. C., offices. 


OBITUARY 


Charles §S. Trott, assistant treasurer 
and sales manager of the Parker-Kalon 
Corporation, died December 19. He was 
45 years of age. 


James D. Cartin, general manager of 
the New York Air Brake Company’s plant 
at Watertown, N. Y., whose death on De- 
cember 16 at the age of 67 was reported in 
the Railway Age of December 23, had 
served in the company’s plant for the past 
45 years. He joined the Watertown plant 
in 1899 as electrician in the maintenance 
and construction department and later was 
appointed chief electrician and superin- 
tendent of that department. He was ap- 
pointed plant superintendent in 1917 and 
was in charge of the installation and main- 
tenance of munitions machinery for the 
last war. He was promoted to general 
superintendent of the plant in October, 
1918, appointed acting general manager in 
1925 and general manager in 1928. 
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U. S. Army Signal Corps 
i ' Over our railroads flow a steady stream of war equipment and troops in quantities so 
i 
~ = tremendous as to assure our nation final victory. 
( f ' . . . . . 
nt © The great majority of this essential traffic has been moved by steam locomotives, 
e- > - ed “ 2 
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Frisco Authorized to 
Spend $2,911,907 


The St. Louis-San Francisco was au- 
thorized by the United States district court 
at St. Louis on December 22 to spend 
$2,911,907 for additions and betterments to 
the railroad’s property in 1945. Total cost 
of Frisco’s 1945 improvement budget is 
$4,789,580,. of which $2,911,907 is charge- 
able to additions and betterments after de- 
duction of salvage, retirement and operat- 
ing expenses. An additional sum of $103,- 
249 will be expended for Frisco Lines of 
Texas to bring the 1945 improvement bud- 
get to $4,892,829. 

Roadway improvements for 1945 total 
$3,310,936 including $993,941 for new rails 
and other track materia! ; $705,673 for ad- 
ditional main tracks; $494,126 for bridges, 
trestles and culverts; and $453,440 for sig- 
nals and interlockers. The budget also 
calls for $1,478,644 for mechanical improve- 
ments including $283,543 for increasing 
efficiency of locomotives, $846,798 for im- 
provements to freight cars and $272,378 
for modernization of passenger cars. 

The budget includes provision for 69 mi. 
of new rails; the construction of 3 mi. of 
new track near Hancock, Mo., to reduce 
steep grades; the streamlining of 10 pas- 
senger cars; the conversion of 7 locomo- 
tives from coal to oil; the installation of 
126 mi. of automatic block signals between 
Wetumka, Okla., and Staley, and the 
equipping of 2,740 freight cars with new 
AB brakes. 

The proposed construction near Hancock 
will reduce maximum grade from 1.75 per 
cent to 0.8 per cent. Cost of this work is 
estimated at $705,673. 


IRON AND STEEL 


The Marne CENTRAL has ordered 4,980 
tons of 112-lb. rail and 100 tons of 100-lIb. 
rail for 1945 delivery from the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. 


The Norrotk SovuTHERN has ordered 
853 tons of 100-lb. rail from the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE New York, New Haven & Hart- 
FoRD has ordered 500 steel wood-lined box 
cars from the Pullman Standard Car Mfg. 


Co. 


SIGNALING 


The CANADIAN Paciric has placed or- 
ders with the Union Switch & Signal Co., 
for materials to install a system of absolute 
permissive block signaling on 108 mi. of 
single track between London, Ont., and 
Windsor on the Windsor subdivision. In- 
cluded are searchlight signals, plug-coupled 
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relays with housings, rectifiers and switch 
boxes. The field construction will be done 
by the railway signal construction forces. 


Finaneial 





3aLTIMORE & Onto.—Issues Equipment 
Notes——On December 22, the Baltimore & 
Ohio accepted a bid by the National City 
3ank of Cleveland, Ohio, of an interest 
rate of 1.61 per cent on $720,000 of equip- 
ment notes, series H. The notes will be 
issued, subject to the approval of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in con- 
nection with the purchase of 200 50-ton 
steel box cars from the Greenville Steel Car 
Company. This was the eighth issue of 
equipment notes offered by the company 
since May of this year, representing a total 
principal amount of $6,618,400. The inter- 
est rates on these notes range from 1.50 to 
1.875 per cent or an average of slightly less 
than 1.69 per cent. Previous item in Rail- 
way Age of December 23, page 976. 


BattimorE & Ount0.—Promissory Notes. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this road to 
issue $632,350 of series E promissory notes 
in evi‘ence of, but not in payment for, the 
unpaid portion of the purchase price of 
two 4,000-hp. Diesel-electric passenger lo- 
comotives obtained under a conditional sale 
agreement from the Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corporation at a 
total cost of $702,612. The notes have been 
sold to the National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Co. of Albany, N. Y., on a 1.65 per 
cent annual interest basis. The division in 
its report pointed out that the carrier had 
retired $41,460,721 of funded debt, aside 
from equipment obligations, during the 
current year. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Re- 
organization.—The general mortgage bond- 
holders committee has filed notice of an 
appeal from an order issued by the Fed- 
eral district court on November 8, author- 
izing the trustees to pay the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation’s claim of $18,- 
000,000. The perfection of an appeal and 
subsequent hearings in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals will consume considerable time, it 
is anticipated, and in the meantime the dis- 
trict court can take no action looking to- 
ward confirmation of the plan. 

On December 20, the Federal district 
court at Chicago authorized the trustees to 
enter into an agreement with the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, the Colorado & South- 
ern, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western to pur- 
chase outstanding bonds on the Denver 
Union Terminal Company, .which _ total 
about $4,000,000. The mortgage on the ter- 
minal is due March 1, 1945, and various 
expenses, according to attorneys, would 
bring the purchase price to about $4,000,000. 
Each railway has been paying $30,000 a 
vear for the use of the terminal. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—Rome & Clinton 
Dissolution—The New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission has approved a petition for 





the dissolution of the Rome & Clinton, 
which owns a line extending from a point 
north of the New York Central tracks in 
Rome, N. Y., to a connection with the 
New York, Ontario & Western at Clinton, 
N. Y. Under agreements with the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, the Rome & Clinton will 
receive certain payments which it will use 
to pay a liquidating dividend of $50 per 
share to its stockholders. The company has 
3,453 shares of $100 par value common 
stock outstanding, of which a majority is 
reported to be held by or for the account 
of the Delaware & Hudson. 


LovuisvittE & NASHVILLE.—Capital Stock 
Split—On December 21, directors of the 
Louisville & Nashville authorized a two for 
one split-up of the company’s capital stock, 
subject to approval by stockholders and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. There 
are 1,170,000. shares of $100 par capital 


stock now outstanding. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—Operating Rights. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission for authority 
to enter into an exchusive operating agree- 
ment under which it would perform service 
over a.line being constructed by the federal 
government from Shelton, Wash., the ter- 
minus of an N. P. branch, to Bremerton 
and the adjacent Bangor magazine area, a 
total distance of about 48 miles. Bremer- 
ton and vicinity now have no physical con- 
nection with any railway line, being served 
by boat lines from Seattle and other points. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Refinancing. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $60,000,000 of series F general mort- 
gage bonds. The interest rate is to be dt- 
termined by competitive bidding for $51,- 
782,000 of the issue to be sold publicly. In 
addition, $7,108,000 of the issue is to be ac- 
quired by companies within the Pennsyl- 
vania system, while the balance of the issue 
is to be held in its treasury or special funds. 
The proceeds, with other funds, are to be 
used to retire $60,000,000 of 40-year 4™% 
per cent gold debenture bonds of 1930. 


Dividends: Declared 


Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers.—6% _pre- 
ferred, $3.00, semi-annually, payable February |, 
1945, to holders of record January 2, 1945. 

Massawippi Valley.—$3.00, semi-annually, pay 
able February 1, 1945, to holders of record Janu- 
ary 2, 1945. 

Northern Central.—$2.00, semi-annually, pay- 
able January 15, 1945, to holders of record De- 
cember 30. 

Piedmont & Northern.—(year-end) $1.00, pay- 
able January 20, 1945, to holders of record 
January 5, 1945. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—non- 
voting common, $3.00, semi-annually; voting com- 
mon, $3.00; extra on each, $2.00; 6% (gtd.) 
preferred, extra, $2.00; 7% (gtd.) preferred, 
extra, $1.00; dividend obligations, $3.00, semi- 
annually; extra, $2.00; all payable December 23 
to holders of record December 22. 

Stony Brook.—increased semi-annually, $3.00, 
ayable January 5, 1945, to holders of record 

ecember 30. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 
Last 


Last 
Dec. 26 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. . 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds. . 


47.64 47.64 34.49 


93.15 93.18 80.36 
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From the day when the first air brake was conceived, a continuous research 


program has been carried on . . . to make it better. The significance of this pursuit 
is well interpreted editorially by a leading railway publication in observation 
of the air brake’s 75th birthday. 


“The air brake is an outstanding example of an old device which 
has been subjected to a constant succession of changes and improve- 
ments which the genius of the inventor, persistent industrial research, 
and engineering effort have kept abreast of the needs of the industry 
which it serves. Few products in any industry have a history of 


more intensive development.” 


Air Brake’s field organization is constantly in touch with its products in service. 
Through it the industry’s needs are channeled to an experienced engineering 
organization whose thinking and research are directed at “keeping abreast of 
the needs of the industry which it serves.” 


75 Years of Pioneering 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY, WILMERDING, PA. 





No man can tell what improvements in speed, 
~ >? . . . . 
FO Sn ae service and luxury the trains of tomorrow will 


MOVE AT SHORTER INTERVALS have. But safety will still be a paramount 


consideration, and Westinghouse Air Brakes 
WITH HEAVIER LOADS AT HIGHER 


will continue to provide tt. 
SPEEDS—SAFELY. 
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Railway 
Officers 





The trusteeship of the Alabama, Tennes- 
see & Northern was discontinued effective 
November 1, and on that date the Alabama, 
Tennessee & Northern Railroad Company 
took over the properties of the Alabama, 
Tennessee & Northern Railroad Corpora- 
tion. The following lists officers of the new 
company, giving where available, the posi- 
tion formerly held: John T. Cochrane, 
Jr., former trustee, now president; Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht, Jr., vice-president ; 
E. A. Carstens, secretary, treasurer and 


purchasing agent as before; Marie A. 
White, assistant secretary; G C. 
Nichols, former general manager, now 


vice-president and general manager; Z. M. 
Morris, superintendent of transportation ; 
F. J. Garner, master mechanic as before; 
E. M. Gleason, Jr., chief engineer; H. G. 
Pringle, former auditor, now comptroller ; 
L. N. Stevens, freight claim agent as 
before; J. A. Sauce, superintendent of car 
service, as before; E. C. Ash, former 
assistant traffic manager, now traffic mana- 
ger; W. E. Karcher, Jr., former general 
freight agent (rates), now traffic manager, 
rates—divisions; J. C. O’Neill, former 
general freight agent (solicitations), now 
trafic manager, solicitation—service; and 
W. N. Green, general freight agent. 


EXECUTIVES 


Pearce Horne, assistant vice-president, 
real estate and conveyancing department, 
of the Southern at Washington D. C., will 
retire on January 1, 1945, after 53 years 
of railroad service. 


Raymond L. Gebhardt, heretofore 
vice-president—operations of the New 
York, Ontario & Western at New York, 
whose appointment as co-trustee of that 





Co-way Studios 
Raymond L. Gebhardt 


road was ratified by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recently, as reported in 
the financial columns of the Railway Age 
of December 23, succeeds Frederic E. 
Lyford, whose resignation from that post 
was previously announced in the November 
4 issue of Ratlway Age. Mr. Gebhardt, who 


was born on September 9, 1882, at Easton, 
Pa., attended Lafayette College of Civil 
Engineering and entered railroad service 
on August 24, 1908, as draftsman with the 
Lehigh Valley. In April, 1910, he was 
appointed assistant engineer and on Octo- 
ber 15, 1912, he became division engineer 
of the same road. On April 15, 1916, Mr. 
Gebhardt was appointed trainmaster and 
on July 23, 1918, he became division super- 
intendent, serving on various divisions until 
July 1, 1941, when he left the Lehigh Val- 
ley to become executive assistant to the 
trustee of the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern. Mr. Gebhardt was elected vice-presi- 
dent—operations of that road in August, 
1942, and remained in that position until his 
recent appointment as trustee. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Charles F. Brookes, superintendent of 
the real estate and conveyancing depart- 
ment of the Southern at Washington, 
D. C., will retire on January 1, 1945, after 
53 years of service, and F. H. Thompson, 
assistant superintendent, has been named to 
succeed him. Haviland Hobbs and C. E. 
LeFoe have been appointed assistant su- 
perintendents, and W. J. Calnan, chief 
conveyancer. 

Walter V. Wilson, comptroller of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has retired. 
Mr. Wilson was: born in London, England, 
on February 14, 1874, and entered railway 
service in November, 1893, as a clerk in the 





Walter V. Wilson 


purchasing department of the Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern, subsequently’ holding various 
positions in the freight office at Joliet, Ill. 
In 1898 he went with the Chicago Junction 
where he served as traveling auditor and 
chief clerk to the auditor, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. From 1908 to 1913 Mr. 
Wilson was attached to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and in the latter year 
he was promoted to examiner in charge of 
the Chicago branch office. In 1914 he was 
appointed assistant general auditor of the 
Milwaukee at Chicago, and in 1918 he went 
to Washington, D. C., to serve with the 
U. S. Railroad Administration for the 
duration of federal contfol of the railroads. 
In 1920 Mr. Wilson returned to the Mil- 
waukee as assistant comptroller, and in 
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the same year he was promoted to the 
position he held at the time of his retire- 
ment. 


Charles A. Rausch, assistant secretary 
of the Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore, Md., 
has been named secretary with the sam 
headquarters effective January 1, 1945, suc- 
ceeding George F. May, who will retir: 
at that time. Mr. Rausch, who was born 
at Baltimore on January 3, 1886, entered 
railroading with the Baltimore & Ohio in 
the accounting department on Decembe: 





Charles A. Rausch 


27, 1901. He transferred to the paymaster’s 
office, treasury department, in November, 
1906, and three years later joined the office 
of the president. On July 1, 1911, Mr 
Rausch became secretary to the president, 
and during the first world war took charge 
of President Willard’s offices in Washing- 
ton while Mr. Willard served as chairman 
of the Advisory Commission of the Council 
of National Defense and later as chairman 
of the War Industries Board. On May 20, 
1936, Mr. Rausch was appointed assistant 
to the president at Baltimore, and in 1941, 
he became assistant secretary and assistant 
to the chairman of the board, the positions 
he will relinquish to become secretary. 

Mr. May was born at Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
on July 22, 1871, and entered railroad sery- 
ice with the Baltimore & Ohio Southwest- 
ern (now part of the Baltimore & Ohio) 
on January 5, 1892. After serving succes- 
sively as stenographer, traveling secretary 
and secretary to the president of that road, 
he was named its secretary in January, 
1900, remaining in that post until Decem- 
ber, 1910. He also surved as assistant sec- 
retary of the Baltimore & Ohio from Sep- 
tember, 1902, to February, 1929, when he 
was advanced to secretary, the position 
from which he will now retire. 


TRAFFIC 


F. C. Albrecht has been named general 
agent of the Chicago, South Shore & South 
Bend at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


William H. Russell, assistant director 
of the Railway Transport Department of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, who 
has been on leave from the Southern since 
July 1, 1942, will return to his former 
position as assistant general freight agent 
at Atlanta, Ga., on January 1, 1945. At the 
same time, Marion M. Boyle, commer- 
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The Accepted Quality Standard ‘x scomo 


tive vital parts is, and has been for many years, HUNT- 
SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON. A by-word for wear 
and heat resistance, HSGI is depended upon by many roads 
to conserve power and fuel, reduce maintenance costs. 


Complete applications save most. Check yours with the 
list below. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 
N. C. Raymond, President E. J. Fuller, Vice-Pres. &§ Gen. Mgr. 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston 27, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. © 
Export Agent for Latin America : 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, WN. Y. 
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cial agent, will be advanced to division 
freight agent; Robert E. Smith, commer- 
cia! agent, will become district freight 
agent, and Jerry L. Townshend, district 
freight and passenger agent at New York, 
will be appointed district freight agent, all 
with headquarters at Atlanta. 


Frank J. Donovan has been named as- 
sistant foreign freight agent of the New 
York Central at New York. 


A. A. Fallon has been appointed divi- 
sion freight agent of the Lehigh Valley at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Virgil T. Ivie, assistant general freight 
agent of the Southern at Atlanta, Ga., has 
been named general agent at. Savannah, 
Ga., effective January 1, 1945, succeeding 
Paul A. Wright, who will retire at that 
time after 46 years of railroad service. 


Elliott E. Brothers, traveling freight 
agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western at Chicago, has been named divi- 
sion freight agent at Scranton, Pa., effec- 
tive January 1, 1945, succeeding Charles 
V. McKowne, who will retire at that 
time, 


E. D. Phillips, passenger agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio at Chicago, has been 
promoted to division passenger agent, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding 
A. N. Edmondson, who has retired after 
51 years of service. 


P. E. Johnson has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Chicago Great Western, 
with headquarters at Spokane, Wash., suc- 
ceeding J. S. Coward, whose promotion 
to assistant general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb., was reported 
in the Railway Age of December 9. 


Harry E. Benson, general freight agent 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie at Minneapolis, Minn., has been pro- 
moted to assistant freight traffic manager 
with the same headquarters. G. K. Reid, 
assistant general freight agent, has been 
advanced to general freight agent, with 
headquarters as before at Minneapolis. 
O. A. Roedell, general baggage and milk 
agent at Minneapolis, has béen advanced 
to manager of baggage, milk and dairy 
trafic, with the same headquarters, and 
J. W. Lydon, has been appointed assistant 
general passenger agent at Minneapolis. 
E. N. Phelps, B. G. Spears and W. C. 
Giese, have been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agents respectively at St. Paul, 
Minn., Duluth, and Milwaukee, Wis. 
R. F. Berndt, chief clerk in the office: of 
the general traffic manager, has been ad- 
vanced to assistant to the general traffic 
manager, with headquarters as before at 
Minneapolis. J. S. McGogy, traveling 
freight agent, with headquarters at Minot, 
N. D., has been promoted to general agent 
at Thief River Falls, Minn., replacing 
H. W. Monson, who has been transferred 
to Minot, where he succeeds A. T. Peter- 
son, who has beer appointed division 
freight agent, with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis. He relieves G. W. Hawes, who 
has retired after 50 years of service. R. F. 
Ronnan, district freight agent, has been 
appointed division freight agent, with head- 
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quarters as before at Minneapolis, a change 
of title. 


OBITUARY 


Hugh Ronalds, superintendent of mo- 
tive power of the Lehigh & New England 
at Pen Argyl, Pa., died there on December 
20. He was 56 years old. 


T. M. Kirkby, chief mechanical officer 
of the Green Bay & Western, with head- 
quarters at Green Bay, Wis., died while on 
a hunting trip near Crandon, Wis., on 
November 26. Mr. Kirkby was born at 
Oslo, Norway, on July 4, 1886, and was a 
graduate of the University of Norway, 
Oslo. He entered railway service in 1905 
as a mechanical draftsman of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, subsequent- 
ly serving as a mechanical draftsman on 
the Duluth & Iron Range (now the Du- 
luth, Missabe & Iron Range), from 1911 to 
1916. In the latter year he returned to the 
Milwaukee as a mechanical draftsman and 
two years later was promoted to chief 
draftsman, mechanical department, at 
Chicago. In 1922 Mr. Kirkby was ad- 
vanced to mechanical assistant to the gen- 
eral superintendent with the same head- 
quarters. In 1926 Mr. Kirkby went with the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas as a mechanical 
engineer with headquarters at Parsons, 
Kan., and on April 1, ,1936, he became 
mechanical representative of the G. B. & 
W., being promoted five months later to 
superintendent of motive power and equip- 
ment at Green Bay. On February 1, 1944, 
he was advanced to the position he held 
at the time of his death. 


Walter H. Kirkbride, who retired in 
February of this year as chief engineer of 
the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., died at Dunsmuir, 
Cal., on December 20, following a brief 
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illness. Mr. Kirkbride was born at Pueblo, 
Colo., on January 22, 1874, and graduated 
in civil engineering from Stamford Univer- 
sity in 1895. After serving as a United 
Sates deputy mineral surveyor, he entered 
railway service in 1898 as assistant engi- 
neer on location and construction of the 
Sierra Railway of California. In 1902 he 
went with the Southern Pacific as an 
assistant engineer, being advanced to 


assistant resident engineer in 1906, and to 


division engineer in 1909. In 1917, Mr. 
Kirkbride was transferred to the operating 
department as assistant superintendent of 
the Sacramento division. A year later, 
during federal control of the railroads, he 
was appointed chief engineer of the South- 
ern Pacific, Pacific lines, and in 1920, he 
was appointed engineer maintenance of way 
and structures, holding that position until 
April, 1932, when he was promoted to the 
position he held at the time of his retire- 
ment. Among projects with which he has 
been assouated were the new Redding- 
Delta line around Shasta Dam, the Mar- 
tinez-Benicia double-track bridge, longest 
west of the Mississippi; Los Angeles Union 
Passenger Terminal; extensive San Jose 
line change; San Joaquin Valley lines re- 
construction and relocation in Soledad 
Canyon after the 1938 floods, and construc- 
tion of the 400-ft. span crossing the Colo- 
rado River at Yuma, Ariz. 


Leroy V. Porter, vice-president, ac- 
counting, of the New York Central System 
died December 22 at his home in Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., after a long illness. Mr. Por- 
ter, who was born at Hopkins, Mich., on 
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September 11, 1876, entered railroad serv- 
ice on September 21, 1896, with the In- 
diana, Illinois & Iowa (now part of the 
New York Central), and after serving suc- 
cessively as station agent and telegraph 
operator, he was named traveling auditor 
and general bookkeeper in November, 1901. 
In May, 1906, he transferred to the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern (now also 
part of the New York Central) as general 
clerk at Cleveland, Ohio, remaining in that 
post until August, 1909, when he became 
chief clerk to the auditor of that road. The 
following January he was appointed as- 
sistant auditor there, and in October, 1914, 
he was named chief clerk to the vice-presi- 
dent, accounting department, of the New 
York Central Lines, at New York. Mr 
Porter was promoted to assistant camptrol- 
ler in July, 1918, and he remained at that 
post until January, 1930, when he became 
comptroller. In March, 1937, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant vice-president and 
comptroller, and in September, 1941, vice- 
president and comptroller. Mr. Porter’s 
appointment as vice-president, accounting, 
was announced in the September 23 issue 
of Railway Age. 
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This is not an Offering Circular. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Circular. 


$42,000,000 


The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company 


Refunding Mortgage 334% Bonds, Séries D 


To be dated January 1, 1945 To be due January 1, 1975 


The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission 





Price 102% and accrued interest 





Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from the undersigned. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. DICK & MERLE-SMITH GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 
SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC. HALLGARTEN & CO. 1IRA HAUPT & CO. 
R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY WHITING, WEEKS & STUBBS 

INCORPORATED 
THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY PUTNAM & CO. BURR & COMPANY, INC. 
GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. GREGORY & SON 
INCORPORATED 
KEAN, TAYLOR & CO. E.M. NEWTON & COMPANY 
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ecoim any size and 
shape to fit the cab! 
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PRIME’S PLUGS 


with or without 


defrosting device 





@ Permanently mounted, or installed in the 
front door of cab, the Prime Clear Vision 
Window Panel gives engineer two to four 
inches more forward vision than do other 
clear vision type windows mounted in the 
same space. & 

Prime window opener device, integral with 
frame, permits exact adjustment of opening to 
suit crew. Closes weather-tight—no seepage. 

With Prime spring glass retainers, glass 
may be removed or replaced without tools— 
in a few seconds. No more delays enroute 
while broken glass is replaced. Spring glass 
retainers also relieve operating strains on 
glass; eliminate vibration. Shatter-proof glass. 
In standard windows each pane takes same 
size glass. Less store stock. 

Panels are supplied with or without cast-in 
Defrosting Device and Washer which assures 
clear vision even in severest weather. 


Write for Literature 


essential equipment for steam, 


diesel and electric locomotives 


(Milwaukee 4M, 
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We knew we had a great insulated wire when we made Laytex. But, 















frankly, even we never expected any single wire to take all that Laytex 


WheMadisn ae 


has taken in the world-wide laboratory of war. 
Laytex has been subject to the moisture, heat and humidity of the 
tropics...the cold of the arctic circle. It has been subject to the 


shattering shock of the guns on our biggest dreadnaughts. 
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Laytex has a proven record of delivering more electricity, more 
dependably, in more different jobs than any other wire we know. 

Right now the entire output of Laytex Wires and Cables is going to 
the Armed Forces. But the day is steadily drawing nearer when manu- 


facture will be resumed for Railway Signalling, Communications, Control, 





Buildings, Police and Fire Alarms, Power and other exacting services. Reg. U. S. Trade Mork 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE TO PIONEER A NEW ELECTRICAL ERA WIRES AND CABLES 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, N.Y. ¢ in Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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GET TOGETHER 


DEPARTMENT 








Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 
The Railway 


Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


POSITION OPEN 
CHIEF ENGINEER 


and 


‘WO DRAFTSMEN 





Freight Car Division 





Men familiar with the design of 
freight cars, parts and equip- 
ment. Attractive positions with 
large freight car manufacturer in 
the middle west. Replies held in 
confidence, ADDRESS BOX 
714, RAILWAY AGE, 320 
CHURCH STREET, NEW 
YORK 7, N. Y. 











POSITION WANTED 


Promotion - Minded Editor, fa- 
miliar with railroad problems, 
who is confident he could retain 
larger part of present traffic after 
war if given reasonable adver- 
tising and publicity budget plus 
needed cooperation from traffic 
and operating departments, would 
like to go over such a program 
with progressive railroad presi- 
dent or board of directors. 
ADDRESS BOX 173, RAIL- 
WAY AGE, 30 CHURCH 
STREET, NEW, YORK 7, N.Y: 


WANTED 


750 Usable 5 x 9 malleable iron 
arch-bar or Andrews journal 
boxes, with or without lids. AD- 
DRESS BOX 707, RAILWAY 
AGE, 30 CHURCH STREET, 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














POSITION OPEN 


PERMANENT POSITION — 
Experienced draftsman in de 
tailing frogs, switches and track- 
work for mines and railroads. 
State age, experience, education 
and references. West Virginia 
Steel and Manufac.uring Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 118, Hunhting- 
ton 6, West Virginia. 





Your old newspapers 
can help speed the re- 
turn of the nation to 
peacetime pursuits — 
if you make sure they're 
collected. 


Freight Car Prices REDUCED! 


Now Only Half of Recent Peak Prices— 


40, 
10, 
90, 
16, 

8, 
29, 

9, 
25, 
10, 


10, 


35, 


13486 S. Brainard Ave. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


$500 to $4250 Each! 
Hopper, Triple, 50-Ton 
Hopper, Side Discharge, 50-Ton 
Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
Ballast, Composite, 50-Ton 
Box, 36-Ft., 40-Ton 
Dump, Koppel, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton; with 
Aprons 
Dump, Western, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton; with 
Aprons 
Dump, Western, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton; 
Lift Doors 
Dump, Magor, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton; Lift 
Doors 
Dump, K & J Automatic, 16-Yd., 40-Ton 
Dump, Western, 20-Yd., 40 & 50-Ton 
Dump, Koppel Drop Door, 20-Yd., 40-Ton 
Flat, 40-Ft., 50-Ton 
Gondola, Composite, 36-Ft. & 40-Ft., 40-Ton & 
50-Ton 
Gondola, Steel, 50-Ton, High Side 
Tank, 8000-gallon, 40-Ton 
Tank, 8000-gallon, 40-Ton 


All cars are priced to sell! 
IRON & STEEL ODUCTS, INC. 
39 years’ experience 
Chicago 33, Illinois 

















POSITION OPEN 


Wanted by A.C.L. RR. a Super- 
visor Communications with 
knowledge of electronic equip- 
ment and ability to supervise con- 
struction. Write to Room 501 
ACL Bldg., Wilmington, N. C., 
giving experience and salary ex- 
pected. 








POSITION WANTED 
Able 38 year old executive, en- 
gineering graduate, sales, operat- 
ing, production and management 
experience; familiar with car de- 
partment and maintenance of way 
work; for past three years man- 
ager of production and sub-con- 
tract, desires permanent connec- 
tion in administrative or sales 
work, eastern or mid-western lo- 
cation. ADDRESS BOX 712, 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 CHURCH 
STREET, NEW YORK 7, 
ee 











Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 


General Office: 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 








Your 
WASTE 
PAPER 
SHOULD 
FIGHT! 


LOCOMOTIVES 


1—16x24 American 50-ton saddle tank, 0-4-0 
1—19x26 American 67-ton, separate tender, new 1923 
2—21x24 Baldwin 78-ton side tanks, 0-6-0, rebuilt 
1—21x28 American, 85 ton, separate tender, 0-6-0 
4—23x30 American, 114-ton separate tender, 2-8-0, 


exceptionally fine conditioned engines 


1—23x32 Baldwin, 119 ton, Consolidation, 2-8-0, new 1920 
1—25x30” American, 118 ton, separate tender, 8 wheel switcher, 


0-8-0 


5—28x32 American, 181 ton, Mikados, 2-8-2 
1—20 ton Whitcomb 36” ga. Diesel locomotives, Rebuilt 
1—20 ton Plymouth, gasoline operated standard gauge. Excel- 


lent condition. 


CARS 


1—20 cu. yd. Western dump car, rebuilt 
4—20 cu. yd. K&J dump cars, rebuilt 

10—50-ton twin hopper coal cars 

22—-50-ton composite gondola cars 

100—40-ton box cars, steel underframe, 36’ long 
1—Brill Model 55 comb. passenger & baggage car 


WIRE WRITE PHONE 
Thomas F. Carey Co., Inc. 
120 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Barclay 7-1770 
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AIR DUMP 
CARS 


RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 


COMPLETE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 












DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 

















HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


Relaying Rails xkk* Dismantling 
Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car 
parts carried on hand by us at all times. Located 
conveniently for shipment to any part of country. 
Write — Phone — Wire — when interested in used 
Rails, Equipment, Cars, Car or Track Dismantling, 

or Car Parts. 
Main Office 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches 
New York San Francisco Houston 
St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 
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FOR SALE 


Used Locomotives, Cars, 
& Equipment of All Kinds 


inc.| LARGE STOCKS OF RELAYING 
ORGANIZATIONS RAIL AND ACCESSORIES 


COMPLETE RAILROADS 





BOUGHT — SOLD — _ LIQUIDATED 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Organizations 

of Washington of New York 
200 National Bidg. 2280 Woolworth Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash. New York 7, N. Y. 






STEAMELECI™ 
CAPR Garten, 


@Ot0 CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO 








NEW YORK 














Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co. 


tuiptiesedSpiret SPRINGS velit. 


Carbon. Vanadium, Silico-Manganese Steels 
Licensed manufacturers under patents for 


“Coll-Elliptic” groupings 
Washington, D. C. New York Chieage 
824 Unien Trust Bldg. 3723 Grand Central Terminal 1401 Fisher Bidg. 

















OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. **SAi* 

















STUCKI 
SIDE 
BEARINGS 


Manufactured by 
A. Stucki Co. 


Oli Pittsbur, Pa. 
tt my Se 


The Holden Co. Ltd. 
Montreal, Can. 
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FOR SALE Standard 


Gauge Railroad Equipment 


50 - Serviceabie 50 ton GONDOLA cars, built new 1928, immediate delivery. 
50 - Completely rebuilt 50 ton FLAT cars, built new 1928. 

100 - Completely rebuilt 30 ton BOX cars, entire new body, built new 1928. 
50 - Serviceable 40 ton BOX cars, built new 1917. 
19 - Completely rebuilt 30 ton FLAT cars, built new 1928, immediate delivery. 


RAILWAY ACCESSORIES CO., 4100 CAREW TOWER, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Brakes (See Air Brakes) 

lonments: 

B. & M. Rigby, Me.-North Berwick Line, 899 

N. Y. C. Yonkers Branch Case, 791 

tments, Streamlined Design, Value of, 397* 
lent Prevention: (See also Safety) 

\re Children to Romp the Right-of-Way?, 37 

Prevention of Accidents to Trackmen, 513° 

Rule Changes to Give Trains More Protection 
Called for in O. R. C. Letter to Senator 
Wheeler, 899 

Safety Devices, More, Wheeler Calls 
Upon Railroads to 487; liad, 
Reply to, 521 

a5 3 Promotion Pays, 6147 

3; Equipment to Detect Displacement and 
Stop Trains on Earthquake-Resistant Bridge, 


Senator 
Install, 


AT. & S. F. 


asian 95, 
T. & S. F. Collision at Hamlet, Colo., 216 
\. C. L. Derailment at Stockton, Ga., 280, 418 
A. C. L, Derailment Near Hortense, Ga., 
Caused by Transverse Fissure, 853*f 
B. & O. Collision Near Waring, Md., 417 
British Railway Accidents in 1943, 417, 578f 
C. of Ga. Collision at Macon Junction, Ga., 701 
Challenger” Derailed Near Colfax, Cal., 737 
C. & OQ. Collision Near Walbridge, Ky., 557 
C. & E. I. “Dixie Flyer” Collision Near Terre 
Haute, Ind., 454, 734, 899 (Letter to Senator 
Wheeler from O. R. C. Representative on 
Rule Changes) 
Cc c. N. W. “Calumet” 
Valley, wn 558, 897 
C. & N. W. “Viking’”’ Derailed, - 1007 
( oe, 9 Collision at Fairmont, Neb., 797, 
100 
c . St. P. & P. Collision at Tripp, S. D., 556 
. I. & P. Collision Near Norton, Kan., 667 
F Governor Dewey’s Train in Collision Near 
; Castle Rock, Wash., 487, 2 
‘yl Gr _ Crossing, Radio Program to Stress, 274 
: I Statistics for 1943, 409 
I € G Statistics for May, 131; 
July, 454; August, 601; 
Tes iy 939 


“Chief” Derailed Near Maine, 
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in Collision at Missouri 


June, 279; 


September, 739 


é . & N. Derailment at Layden, Ky., 
: & N. Troop Train Derailed Near High Cliff, 
§ “‘Tenn., 133, 5 
Ls M-K-T Collision Near Eastrop, Tex., 320 
j N. P. ae ae 2 Castle Rock and Little Rock, 
Wash., 487 
Railroad, in World Wars I and II Compared, 
Railway Safety in Sa 9 Britain, 578+ 
Statistics on; by . J. Patterson, 515 
-ounting: 
Consolidated Statistical _Statements Waived by 
% & for 1943, 52 
Deprenjation (See Besresiation) 
. Accounting Classification Modified, 171, 
383, ‘634, 864 (Reconsideration of Deprecia- 
tion Order Asked) 
K. C. S. Merger Accounting Inquiry, 860 
N. Y. C. Simplifies Interline Settlements, 407* 
Railway Accounting Rules, 1944 Edition, 352 
\ccounting Machines Demonstrated at A. A. R., 528 
\dministrative Agencies, “Joseph _B. Eastman 
Foundation” for Research in, Proposed, 813 


\dministrative Control, B. I. R. Report on, 698 
\dvertising: 
A, 


A. R. Challenges Automotive Industry Ad- 
480 


vertisements, 47, 463f, 
B. “Community” Campaign Cited, 379 
B. & O. “Convoy Feeder’ Campaign, 392 
B. & M. Timetable Campaign, 415, 806+ 
Carriers Ought to Give Public Facts on Com- 
_ petition, 362f, 
Grand Central Terminal Has New Type of, 456 
C. Stresses ‘‘War Is a Family air, # 919 
K. GC. S. Concert and Football Broadcasts, 703 
N. Y. C. Seeks Space for Invasion Wounded, 46 
Progress in, 8067 
Railway and Other Industries Sr 761 
. Radio Program, 489, 65 
Wi hen Will the Railroads Begin ‘. Fight?, 362+ 
\frica, Military Railway Service Operations in, 71* 
Agricultural Development: 
Brochure Issued by B. & O., 351 
Programs Planned for Postwar Period, 972 
Air Brakes: 
a Anniversary of, 538+ 
I C. Proposes to to ner, 247, 387, 668 
osd- Compensatin Freight Brakes, 985* 
Maintenance of; D. Stewart on, 794 
Mech. Div. Report on, 24* 
Me Cargo (See Air Traff c) 
Air Conatiog, Ine.: Seeks to Establish Air Serv- 
ice for New York Commuters, 631 
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Air Conditioning: 
Light Colors for Passenger Car 
Postwar Plans for, 765 
Air Mail Service, Report on Advantages of Rail 
way Mail Service Over, 942 
Air Navigation, Proposed Expenditures for, 490 
Air Trafhe: 
Air Express Traffic, 321 
Air-Rail Express Traffic, 249, 529, 705, 868 
Cargo Limitations Discussed by S. A. E., 941 
Freight Classification and Tariffs Issued b 
American Airlines, Ine., 738 
LaGuardia Field Air Express Shipments, 57 
Passenger Traffic, I. C. C. Analysis of, 933 
Passenger Traffic Prospects; R. H. Rush on, 437 
Air Transport Association of America Opposes Air 
line Control by Surface Carriers, 936 
Air Transportation: 
Air Policy Commission Proposed, 354 
A. T. A. A. Opposes Airline Control by Sur 
face Carriers, 936 
British Railways’ Plaris for, 58, 321, 602, 829 
Burlington Helicopter Service Application Mod 
ified, 350 
Canadian Postwar Aviation Policy, 
Over, 
ne Report on Feeder and Pick-Up Service, 170 
‘AB Views on Surface Carriers’ Entry Into, 170 
Competition of the Future, 753* 
P. Seeks Approval of Control of Eagle Air 
Lines, Inc., 319 
“*Multiple Taxation” 
Perishable Handling, Prospects for, 452 
President Roosevelt Opposes Air Rights for 
Surface Carriers, 895 
Railroad-Owned Airlines; ‘“‘Economist’’ on, 212 
R. E. A. Quiz Booklet on Air Service, 702 
Service for’ New York Commuters Sought, 631 
Should Surface Carriers “Feed” Airlines?, 845 
Surface Carrier a in; W. L. Gross 
man on, 845, 857 
Air Travel Priorities, Tighter Check on, 448 
Aircraft Accessories Corporation: K. C. S. Tele- 
phone Train Communication System, 724* 
Aircraft Research, $10,000,000 Appropriation Pro- 
posed for, 524 
Airplanes, Surplus: 
Government Regulations for Sale of, 528 
Planes Released to Airlines, 858, 899, 941 
Senate Report Recommends Release of, 53 
Airport Development: 
Burden, W. A. M., on Federal Aid for, 212 
Cartoon on Airport Financing, 951* 
C. of C. Favors Federal Expenditures on, 211 
CAA Plan for, 860 
How Determine ‘“‘Need” for, 328t 
Joint Airport Users Conference on, 214 
Alabama Intrastate Fare Case, 136, 215, 791 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern: Reorganization 
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Alaska Railroad: 

Locomotives, Diesel-Electric Acquived by, 
Women Employees Sought by, 7 
All-Commodity Rates Which Would Compete with 

Boat Lines, I. C. C. Proposed Report Would 
Not Allow, 349 
Alleghany Corporation: I. C. C. Investigation of 
Control of C. & O., N. YY. C. & St. L., and 
P. M., 212, 245, 278, 531, 737 
Allegheny Regional Advisory Board Meeting, 525 
Allied Van Lines, Inc: 
Common Carrier Status Opposed bv Depart 
ment of Justice, 216; Granted by I. C. C., 789 
Plan to Divest National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association of Any Interest in, 417 
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Study Bill Passed, 95 


378* 


Alton: 

Locomotives, 4-6-2 Type Modernized, 
Reorganization Proceedings, 901 
Aluminum Alloys in Passenger Car Construction, 115 
Aluminum-Sheathed Box Car; Great Northern, 879* 
Aluminum Used in C. B. & Q. Hopper Car, 402* 

American Airlines, Inc.: 
Booklet for New Employees, 600* 
Freight Classification and Tariffs, 738 
American Association of Railroad Superintendents: 
Employee Recruiting and Training, 161 
How the I. C. Trains New Employees, 336 
Statistics for Operating Officers, 517 
War Railroading in Africa and Italy, 71* 
American Brake Shoe Company: Staff Members 
Awarded A. S. M. Medal, 740 
American Car & Foundry Company: 
Annual Report, 218 
Cars for Use in Russian Power Trains, 81* 
Cars, Unit-Type Hospital, 218, 786*, 964* 
Orders on Hand, 420 
St. Charles Plant to be Expanded, 494 
What Future Rolling Stock Will be Like, 586* 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers: 
Powel, C. A., Named President, 135 
Sorocah2na Railway Electric Locomotives, 342* 
American Iron & Steel Institute: Rail Production 
in 1943, 852 
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Cc. & O. 2-8-4 Type Locomotives, 200*, 281 
(Correction) o 
Cc. R. lL. & P. 4-8-4 Type Locomotives, 334 


598 (Correction) 
Chinese Officers Learn American Methods, 168 
Fraser, D. W., Returns from Visit to Wester 
Front, 1003* 
Locomotives, Diesel-Electric, Delivered to Mex 
ican Government Railways, 526* 
Special Safety 
Given to the Railroads, 50, 70, 701* 
American Newspaper Publishers Association: B. & 
O. Cited for “Community”? Advertising Cam 
paign, 379 


Award 


Puerto Rico: 

Government Control Terminated, 47, 526 

ODT Reports Changes Made on, 92 

Railway Bridge & Building Association 
Backing Up Associations, 646T 

One-Day Meeting Held by, 352, 647* 
Development Association : 
Annual Meeting, 972 

Development Work Aids Public Relations, 959 
ailway Engineering Association: 
Control of Boiler Water Chemicals, 8* 

Tie Renewal Statistics for 1943, 197 

Why Locomotive Boilers Foam, 268* 
Range-Liberty Lines, Inc., Held to be 
Contract Carrier by I. C. C., 1009 
“Doughnut Car” in Italy, 484 
Association : 

Meeting Cancelled, 92, 242 
Restoration of Ex Parte 148 
Sought by, 601, 690 
Society for Testing 

Meeting, 78* 


Rate 


Increases 
Materials: Annua 


Mechanical Engineers: 
Annual Meeting, 738 
Car Materials Discussed at Pittsburgh, 56 
Load-Compensating Freight Brakes, 985* 
Medal Awarded to Edward G. Budd, 705 
Modern Rolling Stock Materials, 112* 
Officers Nominated for 1945, 53 
Railroad Division Officers for 1945, 895 
Railroad Structural Materials, 83, 2247 
American Standards Association: Officers, 936 ‘ 
American Steel Foundries: Earnings in 1943-44, 975 
Dispatchers’ Association: Officer 
Elected, 669 
American Trucking Associations, Inc.: 
Advertisement Claiming Fifth of Nation’s Traf- 
fic Challenged by A. A. R., 47, 4637, 480 
“Crisis” in Big Truck Tires, 214 
Integrated Transport ~ gy ‘by, 1006 
Motor Truck Traffic: May, June, 246; Jul 
414; August, 561; ado er, 705; October 
895 


American Welding Society: 


Annual Meeting, 490 , 

Longo, F. A., Elected a Vice-President, 632 

Railway Session Held at Convention, 631 

“Wood-Preservers’ Association: Wood 
Preservation Statistics for 1943, 478* 


Amortization of Railroad Equipment: I. C. C. Com- 
ment on, 128 ; 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company: I. C. ¢ Sen 


posed Report in Car Spotting Investigation, 
702 

Ann oe I. C. C. Proposed Report on C. & N. 

Terminal Charges at Manitowoc, 665 

heoabian Change in Characteristics of, 635 

Anti-Trust Act Violation, Keith Enteoy Equipment 
Company Charges A. A. R. wit’ 27 : 

Anti-Trust Case, Pullman, 128, 176, 320, 106, 554, 
597, 761 

Anti- Tre Law Versus Interstate Commerce Act, 
393 

Anti- Trust Laws, Rate-Making Should be Exempt 
from, 

Anti-Trust Suit Against Rail Joint Reforming Com 

Consent Decree Approved in, 529 


panies, 
Anti-Trust ry Against the Railroads, 278, 2937, 
316, 338, 340 (Suit Filed), 346, 351, 3617, 


380, 393t, 413, 451, 456, 501¢, 521, 527, 


555, 623 (J. G. Kerr on), 666, 6817, 694, 699 
(E. A. Smith on), 700 (History of), 789, 
796, 891, 958 
Arbitration Committee Report (Mech. Div,), 12* 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company: I. C. ¢ Proposed 


Report in Car Spotting Investigation, 702 
Arkansas: R. F. C. Loan Authorized, 638 
Association of American Railroads: 

Accounting Division: 
General Committee Meeting, 97 
Leslie, E. A., Elected Chairman, 97 
Railway Accounting Rules, 1944 Edition, 


352 
Accounting Machines Demonstrated at, 528 
Advertising and Public Relations Appropriation 

for 1945, 826 
Annual Meeting, 826 
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Annual Report, 827 
Christmas Trees, Handling of, 168, 866 
Comparison of Shippers’ Estimates and 
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Loading, 973 
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of Proper Packing 
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Furnished for 
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Report of the Arbitration Committee, 12* 
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Report on Tank Cars, 22* 
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Per Diem Rates Increased, 1007 
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Railroad Committee for the Study of Transpor 
tation: 
How to 
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Bankruptcy Calls for a New Management, 447} 
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ment, 246* 
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Bill of Lading, Unit, 6457 
Bill of Lading, Unit, A. A. R. Pamphlet on, 527 
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Blood Donors on the C. N. R., 532 
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trol, Report on, 698 
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Boilers, Locomotive: 
Fusion-Welded; Mech. Div. Report on, 
Fusion-Welded, Notes on, 925 
Modern Steam Power Is Built Around, 329 
Why Locomotive Boilers Foam, 268* 
Booster (See Locomotive Booster) 
Boston & Maine: 
Campaign to Convince 
Simplicity, 415, 806+ 
Century-Old Line Between Rigby and 
Berwick, Me., to be Abandoned, 899 
Labor Relations’ Program Sponsored by, 804 
992 


Public of Timetadk 


North 


Developed, 990* 
Pere we Ne sae 881" 
Tenta 
Regular 


Snow-Melting Equipment 
Boys’ Camps Established hy 
Brady Transfer & Storage Company: T. ( 
tive Report on What Constitutes 
Route and Irregular-Route Operation, 1007 
Dynamic, on Diesel Locomotives, Expedites 
Train Operation, 400*, 699 (Correction) 
Brakes and Brake Equipment, Mech. Div. Report 

* 


Brake, 


on, 24 
Brakes, Geared Hand, Mech. Div. 
Brakes (See also Air Brakes) 
Brazil: 
Natal-Rio de Janeiro Rail 
struction 936 
Paulista Railway 


Report on, 21* 


Link Under Cor 
Plans Improvements, 218 
Bridges: 
Inspection of, Report on, 649 
M. R. S. Rebuilds Bridges in Italy, 916*, 951 
952* 
Piers and 
3¢ 


o7/ 


Abutments, Streamlined, Value of 

Values of Wartime Practices, 650 

Made FEarthquake-Resistant, 232° 

Welding of, Report on, 649 

British Swelling Index Provides Accurate Method 
for Classifying Coals, 843* 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers: Vacation 
with Pay Dispute Settled by Arbitration, 353, 
385, 415 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 


a 
S. P. Bridge 


Anti-Negro Bias Held Illegal by Supreme 
Court, 791, 970 
Cc. N. S. & M. and C. A. & E. Wage Cases, 


489, 598, 793, 863, 896 

Emergency Board Decision in Bingham & Gar- 
field Dispute, 794, 895 

Emergency Board Hearings on Dispute on 
S. A. L. Over Reinstatement of Engineers 
Dismissed from Service, 973 

P. R. R. Takes Extra Pay Demand to Court, 55 

Washington Terminal 
Settled, 384 

wei Meg of Railroad Trainmen: 

N. S. & M. and C. A. & E. 
"489, 598, 793, 863, 896 

Jeeps Bought Through Bond Purchases, '639 

Negroes Charge ag of Property Rights 
on A. T. & S. 

P. R. R. Juriedictional Dispute =e 0. Re, 
Supreme Court Decision on, 933 

Vacation with rm Dispute Settled by Arbitra- 
tion, 353, 385, 415 


Wage Cases, 


Adjustment Board Case, 
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id, Edward G., Manufacturing Company: Pas- 

: senger Service Survey Made for, 759 

ldings 

C B. & Q. Station at Burlington, Ta., 433* 

Diesel-Electric Locomotive Shop Plans, 615*, 
683*, 7167 

How Much “Functionalism”?, 3+ 

Possibilities in Designs and Materials, 648 

Postwar Values of Wartime Practices, 650 

St. Louis Union Station Modernized, 330* 

S. P. Erecting Shop at Sparks, Nev., 546” 

Welding of, Report on, 649 

ia S Electrical Insulation, 302 

ied Metal, Corrosion of, 693, 8427 

rlington Transportation Company: 

Helicopter Service Application Modified, 350 

Motor Truck Authorizations Granted by 1. C. 
C., 601 

siness: 

Scholarly Inquiry Merits a Welcome, 1467, 267, 
376%, 539%, 550, 982+ 

Why Public Relations is a Duty of, 634 

iness and Unemployment—the New Deal’s Rec- 


ord, 4297 
Business Buying and Employment, 5377, 
(See Purchases) 


5757, 6117 





C 


hoose Cars, Standards of Comfort in, 205f 
mp Mackall Railroad Reports Potential Saving, 
167* 
np Scott: Roads Named for Railroads, 190* 
ada: 
Controversy in House Over C. P. R. in Post- 
war Aviation, 131 
Freight Car Loadings, 53, 97, 132, 172, 216, 
248, 281, 320, 351, 416, 453, 490, 523, 558, 
598, 632, 669, 704, 736, 794, 829, 860, 897, 
938, 973, 1010 
Increase, 244, 


Railway Employees Given Wage 
319 


idian National: 
Blood Donors, Number of, 532 
Cabooses Now Painted Orange, 943 


Cc. T. C. Installed; Moncton, N. B.-Halifax, 
N. S.,, 297" 

Earnings in May, 174; June, 353; July, 454; 
August, 524; September, 703 


Employees Given Wage Increase, 244, 319 

Facilities for War Wives and Children at Bona- 
venture Station, 931 

lirst Ore Train Hauled from Steep: Rock Iron 
Mines, Ltd., 592* 

I. C. C. Holds Sleeping Car Agreement with 


Pullman is Not Pooling, 670 
Radio Tested in Yard Operation, 352 
Women Employees Give Satisfaction on, 412 
udian Pacific: 
Car, , Remodeled Compartment-Buffet-Lounge, 
452 
Controversy Over Postwar 
Earnings in May, 174; June, 
August, 524; September, 703 
Employees Given Wage Increase, 


Aviation Policy, 131 
353; July, 454; 


244, 319 


Hospital Cars, More, Constructed, 206 
War Bond Car on Tour, 931* 
pital Expenditures: 
IBA Analysis of Earnings Necessary for, 895 


Postwar Estimates; Dr. J. H. Parmelee on, 660 
Year 1944, Estimate for, 1003 
tal for the Railroads, Somebody Must Provide, 
3947, 956 (Gustav Metzman on) 
pital Improvements: 
How Finance, 225t, 956 (G. Metzman on) 
Railroad, Federal Aid Proposed for, 238% 
Railroad Program Proposed by “‘Fortune’’, 859 
pital Supply; Need for Congressional Policy Em- 
bracing All Forms of Transportation, 503+ 
pitalizatien and Investment in 1912 and 1942 Com- 


pared, 327+ 
ar Builders Permitted to Exceed Schedules by 
WPB, 854 
Car Department Association of St. Louis: 
Car Officers Should Speak Up, 805tf 
Meeting Railway Supply Problems, 509 
Car Department Officers’ Association Meeting Can- 


celled, 247 
ar Foremen’s Association of Chicago: 
on Wheel Design, 937 


C. T. Ripley 


Car Handling Record at N. P. Missoula Yards, 672 
Car Interchange with Mexico, Raul de Mariay 
Campos Named to Assist A. A. R. in, 351 


r Men, Salesmanship by, 4647 

ar Monograming and Lettering, Scotchlite Used 
; for, 879* 
Car Repairs, Improper, Waste Manpower, 354 


Car Spotting Charges Involving A. E. Staley Man- 
ufacturing Company; Railroads Seek Reopen- 
ing of Case, 489, 528; I. C. C, Reopens Case, 
630 


Car Spotting Investigation, I. C. C. Issues Pro- 
posed Reports in, 702 
Car a 


Freight: 

Backlog of Orders on June 30, 175 

How Many New Cars in 1944?, 1077 

Installations: Six Months, 175; Seven 
Months, 354; Fight Months, 486; Nine 
Months, 632; Ten Months, 828; Eleven 
Months, 1008 

Kendall, W. C., on, 555, 561, 658 

Mid-West Shippers’ Board Discusses, 627 
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Car Supply :—-(Continued) 
Freight :— (Continued) 


Northwest Grain Car Shortage, Senate 
Resolution for Investigation of, 314 

On Order: July 1, 175; August 1, 354; Sep- 
tember 1, 485; October 1, 632; Novem- 
ber 1, 827; December 1, 1008 

Orders; First Six Months of 1944, 59; 


Third Quarter 563 
Postwar Purchases Estimated, 


660 


Production Estimates for 1944, 1077, 240, 
275 
Production Estimates for 1945, 967 
Purchases Planned for 1945, 826 
Refrigerator Car Situation in Northwest 
Acute, 597 
Refrigerator Cars, WFA Urges Construc- 
tion of, 855 
Tank Car Controls, ODT Changes in, 519, 
592, 835, 864, 894 
Tank Car Supply Critical, 854, 894, 969, 
983T 
Tank Cars for Handling Acid Needed, 634 
Tank Cars to Mexico Embargoed, 1005 
Utilization: 
Car Control at a Quartermaster De- 
pot, 344 
How Freight Agent Conserves Car- 
Time, 44 
Keep *‘Freezers” Rolling, 540T 
Shipper$ to Continue Efficiency Meth- 
Tight Control on Box Cars Placed for 
Loading Asked by A. A. R., 664 


WPB Sponsors Efficiency C campaign, 411 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company Free Demurrage Rec- 


ord, 387 


WPB Program for 1944, 1077, 240; First 

Quarter of 1945, 823; Year 1945, 967 
Passenger 

Age of, 764 

Orders; First Six Months of 1944, 59; 
Third Quarter, 563 

Passenger-Handling Performance, 751+ 
763, 778* 

Postwar Purchases Estimated, 660 

Roads Reveal Plans for Streamliners, 797 


WPB Authorizes First Building of, 347, 
484, 637, 823 
Car Trucks (See Trucks, Car) 
Careless Smoking, 3647 
Cars, Freight: 
OX: 
B. & O. Car Fitted with Steel Tanks, 22 
Demurrage Charges Raised on, 592, 634, 
655, 829, 864 (Order Terminated), 892 
Great’ Northern Aluminum-Sheathed C: 
879* 
Great Northern Plywood Cars, 227* 
Proposed L. C, L. Merchandise. Car, 587* 
Caboose, Standards of Comfort in, 205t 
Cabooses on C. N. R. Painted Orange, 943 
Condition of Cars Furnished for Loading, 
A. A. R. Mech. Div. Cireular on, 973 
Consignees Urged to Clean, 276 
Construction, Mech. Div. Report on, 25* 
Hopper, C. B. & Q. Uses Aluminum in, 402* 
Lightweight: 
Cc. B. & Q. Aluminum Hopper Car, 402* 
Postwar Outlook ; E. D. Moe og og on, 586* 
Progress Made on Designs of, 
Proposed L. C. Secchandien Car, 587° 


Cars, 
( 


Lubrication of, Mech. Div. 214 
(Correction) 
Materials: A. S. M. E. Discusses, 56, 83, 224f 
Number Needed for Troop Movements, 208 
Refrigerator: 
Demurrage Charges Again Raised, 412, 558 


Report on, 30, 


Postwar Design Proposed for Fruits and 
Vegetables, 654 
Relationship of Dead Weight to Payload, 466 
Shippers Speak Their Minds on, 508 
anKk: 
Handling of Loaded and Empty Leaky 
Cars, 351 
I. C. C. Regulations Modified, 23 
Mech. Div. Report on, 22* 
Repairs to; A. A. R. Mech. Div. Letter 
on, 973 
Substitutes for, Mech. Div. Report on, 22 
Passenger: (See also Rail Motor Cars} 
; P R. Remodeled Compartment-Buffet- 
* 


Lounge, 452 
Construction, Mech. Div. Report on, 25* 
Developments in Construction of, 112* 
Dining Car Decoration, 878 


Hospital, Constructed by J 
Hospital, Unit-Type, 218, 786*, 964* 
Lubrication of, Mech. Div. Report on, 30, 214 


(Correction) 
Materials; A. S. 
2247 
Number Needed for Troop Movements, 
Postwar peu: 
Budd, Edward G., 
pany Survey of, 7 
Campbell, E. D., on, 586* 
“Day-Nite’’ Coach, Pullman, 
Dining Car, Pullman, 381* 
Kuhler, Otto, on, 829 
N. Y. C. Coach Questionnaire, Response to, 


M. E. Discusses, 56, 83, 112*, 


208 


Manufacturing Com- 


560* 


98, 758 
N.Y.C, Questionnaire on Sleeping Cars, 353 
Passenger Cars in the Years Ahead, 762* 


Three-Deck Coach, Pullman, 248* 


Cars, Passenger :—(Continued) 
Postwar Improvements, Suggestions for, 1000$ 
Smoking in, 313 
Swiss Dining Car Has Trolley Which Gives 
Current for Cooking, 672 
Tank-Gun Stabilizer Suggested for, 491* 
r. & N. O. Diner “Agumik”, 56* 
War Bond Car Operated by C. P. R., 931 
Cars, Special: ° 
3usiness Car and Jeep Used by Maj. Gen. IF. 
S. Ross, 553 
“Doughnut Car’ in Service in Italy, 484* 
Mail, 80th Anniversary of, 317, 385” 
Power Trains for Service in Russia, 81* 
Sperry Rail Detector Cars, 164f 
Cartoons, mi scellaneou S, 69*, 147*, 199*, 225*, 258%, 
32° 263°.:.j 465*, 503*, 539°, 577*, 
613" 645* 681", 715*, 805°, 841", 877*, 
914*, 951*, 983 
Casale, John J., Inc., Ruled Contract Trucker by 
C. C., 859 
Cash Register for Use in Dining Cars, 528 
Cement, A. S. T. M. Report on, 80 
Central of Georgia: 
Collision at Macon Junction, Ga.; I. C. C. Re- 
port, 701 
Fined for Violating I. C. C. Service Order, 863 
Reorganization Proceedings, 251, 790 (1. C. C. 
Proposed Report) 
Central Railroad of New Jersey: 


iting Workers, 896 
217 


Employees’ Reward for Recru 

Fast Trains Shifted to Outside Trz icks, 

Hurricane Damage Sustained by, 487 

Lighterage Fees, Higher, Sought by, 96 

Locomotives and Coaches to be Equipped with 
Head-End Lighting, 175 


“Miss Liberty” New Trade Mark of, 454* 

Pass System Liberalized, 669 

Reorganization Proceedings, 707 

Tax Settlement Ruling Asked, 322, 638, 868, 
902, 945 

Training Courses for Supervisors, 163* 


Where “Real Tax Trouble” Lies, 793 
Central Vermont: Equipment Depreciation Rates, 96 
Centralized —_ Control: 

Se es ; San Diego, Cal 

C, N. R.s Bett Ba N. B.- 

D. & R. G. W.; Dotsero, Colo.-Helper, U tah, 

D. M. & I. R.; Ore Handling Aided by, 54 

Economics of Converting Automatic Block Sig- 

naling to, 584 

Longest Installatic n; 


-Bandini, 88 
Halifax, N. 9., 29 
81 


D. & R. G. W., 816* 
N. & W. sea andoah Valley Line, 192* 
P. R. R.; Brady, Pa.-RH Tower, 444* 
Shift fromm Block Signaling Planned, 777 
Two Viewpoints on the Benefits of, 465 


Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York: 
E. E. Norris on the Future of the Railroads, 921 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States: 
Airport Development, Federal Aid Favored 
for, 211 
Co-ordination of Transportation Favored hy, 211 
Deferred Maintenance Reserves Favored by, 857 
Federal Contrel of Motor Vehicle Size and 
Weight Limitations Favored by, 97, 105f, 
257+, 272t, 463T, 480 
General Policy Statements, Referendum Votes 
on, 97, 105f, 129, 211 
Highway Report Approved by Members, 97 
Need for Continued Transport Conservation, 552 
Railroad Anti-Trust Charges Called “Witch 
Hunt”, 351 
Transportation Reports, Status of, 97, 129, 211 
Water Resources, Use and Development of, Ref- 
erendum Vote on, 129 


Charleston & Western Carolina: Harriman Medal 
Awarded to, 50 
resepeake & 


Alleghany Cc 
Z. 


Cth 
Control Investigated by 
531, 737 


Annual Repo rt Given Top Honors in “Financial 


1 
rporation 

212 2 272 
212, 245, g, 


Torld’”’ Study, 319 
Collision Near Walbridge, Ky.: I. C. C. Report, 
557 


Consolidated Statistical a for 1942, 630 

Fined for Violating I. . Service Order, 736 

Locomotives, 2-8-4 Type, “26 10*, 281 (Correction) 

M. R. S. Battalion Serving in France, 963* 

Public Forum Radio Series Sponsored by, 860 

Safety Promotion Pays, 6147 

Chicago: 

Chicago Versus U. 
sidies, 1457, 238f 

Commutation Rate Increase Upheld by Illinois 
Supreme Court, 523 

Interstate Commuter Fare Study Dropped by 
) BE nd 320 


S.—a Program for Sub- 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois: 
Boilermaker Buys $12,562 of War Bonds, 321 
“Dixie Flyer” Collision Near Terre Haute, Ind., 
454; I. C. C. Report, 734; Letter on Rule 
Changes Written by O. R. C. Representative 
to sonntne Wheeler, 899 


O'Neal, T., Elected Chairman of Board, 439* 
Stover, Holly, Elected President, 439* 


Victory Garden Award Won Second Time, 1003 


Chicago & North Western: 4 
Anniversary of Railway Post Office, 317, 385* 


“Calumet” in Collision at Missouri Valley, Ia., 
558; I. C. C. , Report on, 897 

“City of Denver’ Shopped for First Ti ime, 414 

Enginemen Sue for Seniority Lost in 1920, 936 


M. R. S. Battalion Serving in Europe, 307 
Paper Salvage Reaches 3,000,000 Ib., 168 
Reorganization Expenses, 707 
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[Illustrated articles are indicated thus* ; 


Chicago and North Western:—(Continued) 
Station Agents Buy $38,825 of War Bonds, 491 
Terminal Charges at Manitowoc, I. C. C. ’Pro- 
posed Report on, 665 
“Viking” Derailed Near Poplar Grove, Ill., 1007 
Chicago, Aurora & Elgin: Wage Increase Granted 
by Emergency Board, 489, 598, 793 (Strike 
Called), 863 (Strike Ended), 896 (New 
Wage Demands) 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: 


Car, Hopper, Aluminum Used in, 402” 


Collision at Fairmont, Neb., 797; I. C. C. Re- 
port on, 1009 

Communication Facilities to be Expanded, 833 

Fined for Violating I. C. Service Order, 


247, 45. 


Inauguration of Zephyrs Commemorated, 793 
Mail Handling Record Set by, 631 

Plans Made for Reemployment of Veterans, 940 
“Quiz Program” for Employee Education, 451 
Radio Communication Tested in Yard Service, 


52; in Train Service, 189*; in Switching 
Service, 883" 
723rd M. R. S. Battalion in Training on, 234* 
Station, New, at Burlington, la., 433* 


Trucker Seeks Carriage of Trailers by, 456, 524 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific: 
Collision at Tripp, S. D.; I. C. C. Report, 556 
lined for Violating I. C. C. Service Order, 247, 
453 
Locomotive, 
Switching, 28 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel-Electric 


1, 440* 


Medal of Honor Awarded Track Foreman, 559 
M. R. S. Battalions Serving in France, 962* 
Perfect Shipping Contest Letters, 133 


Public Relations Booklet for Employees, 942 
Reorganization Plan Approved by Court, 62, 
531, 604, 674, 707 
Train Communication, 
by, 135 
Chicago, North Shore 
Granted by Emergency 


Inductive, to be Tested 


& Milwaukee: Wage Increase 
Board, 489, 598, 793 


(Strike Called), 863 (Strike Ended), 896 
(New Wage Demands) 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific: 


Capital Improvement Program Proposed by 
**Fortune’”’, 859 
Collision Near Norton, 
667 
Engine 
Locomotives, 
rection ) 
Payment of R. F. C. Loan Proposed, 
Radio Facsimile Machines Tested on 
Train, 355* 
Reorganization Proceedings, 1012 
Rocky Mountain Rockets Complete 
Service, 896 
Chicago Terminal, New, 
for, 1457, 171 
Children: Are Crowds of 
Right-of-Way?, 37 
Chinese Officers Learn American Methods, 168* 
Christmas Tree Shipments, Handling of, 168, 866 
Circuitous Routing: 
I. C. C. Proposed Report Would Fix Circuity 
i.imits on Grain Routes, 52 
ODT Bans Circuitous Truck Route, 865 
ODT to Scrutinize, 663 


Kan.; I, C. C. Report, 


Armourdale Improved, 365* 


Terminal at 
Type, 3297, 334*, 598 (Cor- 


4-8-4 
707, 741 
Moving 
Five Years 
Federal Funds Suggested 


Children to Romp the 


Civil Aeronautics Administration: Airport Devel- 
opment Plan, 860 
Civil Aeronautics Board: 


Burlington Helicopter Service Application Mod- 


ified, 350 
Feeder and Pick-Up Service, 


Report on, 170 


M. P. Seeks Approval of Control of Proposed 
Air Lines, 319 ; : 
“Multiple Taxation” of Air Commerce to be 


Studied by, 95 
Rigid Restrictions on Entry 
riers Into Air Transportation 
Claims: (See also Loss and Damage) 
New Zealand Rys.; Prevention Activities, 382 
Payments; First Six Months of 1944, 736 
Class Rate Structure, I. C. C. Investigation of, 4 


3 


of Surface Car- 
Upheld, 170 


Cleaning of Freight Cars Urged on Consignees, 276 
Cleveland Union Stock Yards Company: I. 3 
Involving Operations Formerly ‘Per- 
formed by Livestock Terminal Service Com- 
pany Reopened, 133; N. Y. C. Seeks Au- 
thority to Operate, 554 
Clinchfield: Fined for Elkins Act Violation, 899 
Coal: 
Bituminous, 
39 
British Swelling Index Used to Classify, 843* 
Movement Ahead of 1943, 318 
P. R. R. Sandusky Docks Set Unloading Rec- 
ords, 414, 552, 733 
Rates in Midwest, I. C. “uts Differential 
on, 1009 
Coaling Stations, Dust Killing Device for, 
College Men on the Railroads: 
College Graduate Skeptical 
ties for, 376t, 447f 
Postwar Opportunities for, 306*, 
Collisions (See Accidents) 
Colors, Light, for Passenger Car Roofs, 


Case 





P. & S. Div. Report on Buying of, 


Coal 
851* 
About Opportuni- 
3764, 4474 


576T 
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Combined Production and Resources Board: 


‘ransportation Equipment Committee Named, 
92, 668 
Work of Transportation Equipment Commit- 


tee Outlined, 276, 387 
Commerce & Industry Association of New 
R. S. Henry on What’s Ahead for the 
roads, 889 
Sommissary Supplies, P. & S. Div. 
ommittee on Fair Employment Practice 
fice for Emergency Management) 
‘ommunication Systems (See Train Communication) 
‘ommutation Fares (See Passenger Fares) 
Yommuters, New York, Air Service Sought for, 631 
Sompany Material, P. & S. Div. Report on Prompt 
Handling ot Cars of, 40 
‘ompetition : 
Air and Rail Passenger 
Rush on, 437 
Carriers Ought to Give Public Facts on, 3627, 
377 
Future Air Line, Motor Bus and 
Competition, 753* 
Postwar; Brig. Gen. L. P. Ayres on, 697 
Shippers Speak Their Minds on, 506* 
U. S. Department of Justice Charges Against 
'the Railroads, 278, 2937, 316, 338, 340, + 
351, 3617, 380, 5 
21 


York: 
Rail 


Report on, 42 
(See Ot- 


~~ ~ 


~ 


Traffic Prospects; R. H. 


Automobile 





3937, 413, 451, 456, 
. 555, 623, 666, 6817, 694, 699, 70 
89 796. 891, 958 
Competitive Bidding: ek Sa 
exemption from, 57 
Competitive Rates: I. C. C. Proposed Report Would 
Not Allow All-Commodity Rates Which Would 
Compete with Boat Lines, 349 
Competitive Transportation: (See also Co-ordination 
of Transportation) 
A. T. A. A. Opposes 
face Carriers, 936 


Rules for Asking 


Airline Control by Sur- 


Automobile Manufacturers Assoc. Favors, 451 
Case for Smaller, More Frequent Trains, 693 
AB Views on Surface Carriers’ Entry Int 


Air Transportation, 170 
Congress’ Responsibility for 


9817. 983* 


Transport Chaos, 


Subsidies, More, for Railways’ Com 


9827 


Highway 
petitors, 
How Can Railroads Avoid Socialization?, 956 


ublic pinion Survey of Railroad Transport 
Publ O; S j f Rail I | 
tation, 888* 
Railroad-Owned Airlines; “Economist”? on, 212 
Concrete, A. S. T. M. Report on, 80 
Cor ss’ Responsibility for Transport Chaos, 98 
983* 


Congress, 78th, Review of Legislation Proposed and 
Passed by, 970 

Congressional Candidates Endorsed by Unions, W 
ners and Loses Among, 795 

Conservation of Materials; P. & S. Div. Report on, 
39 

Consolidated Statistical St 
by I. C. C., 629 

Consolidated Statistical Statements 
Required by I. C.. Cu mer 

Construction Indices for 1943, I. C. C., 399 

Construction, New: (See also Railway Constructio1 
at End of Index) 


tements for 1942 Issued 


for 1943 Not 


A. T. & S. F. Coast Lines Improved, 580*, 619%, 
885* 

Atlantic & North Carolina Rehabilitated, 862 

C. B. & Q. Station at Burlington, Ia., 433* 

Future Track and Structures, 7517, 772* 


I. C. Line Atop T. V. A. Kentucky Dam Com- 
—— 737 
M. R. S. Rebuilds Bridges in Italy, 916*, 9517, 
952* 
Natal-Rio de Janeiro Rail 
struction in Brazil, 93¢ 
Postwar Employment and, 9147 
S. P. Bridge Made Earthquake-Resistant, 232* 
‘ontainers: What the Freight Customer Wants, 650 
‘onventions Called Off, More, 92, 206, 347, 449, 
829, 967 
‘onventions, Tw 
Sooper- Bessemer 
Program, 60 
‘o-operation Among Western Railroads in Handling 
Wartime Freight to the Pacific Coast, 4327 
operation Between Railroads and Shippers: 
C. of C. Statement on Need 
Maintenance of War-Time Efficiencies in Post 
war Period Guerested by A. W. Vogtle, 522 
Co-operation of Operating and Mechanical Depart 
ménts Asked by Engineering Department, 


Link Under Con- 


on 


a 


st Cities Ban, 855 
Veteran Training 


o Pacific Coa 
Corporation: 


— 


for, 552 


7517 
Co-operation with Latin America; Senor Don Vi- 
cente Sanchez-Gavito on, 526 


Co-ordinated Mechanical Associations: 
Meetings Cancelled, 247 
War and Safety on the Railways, The, 514 
Co-ordinated Rail-Highway Service: 
Jeeps Used on Rails in zB C-I Theatre, 656* 
What the Freight Customer Wants, 650 
Co-ordination of Transportation: (See also Competi- 
tive Transportation) 
Chamber of Commerce Favors, 211 
Congress Asked to Consider, 170, 790 
ot Deer D., on, 134, 170 
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Costs: 

Economics of Converting Automatic Block Sig 
naling to Centralized Traffic Control, 584 

Fuel, I. C. C. Study of, 355, 827 

Locomotive Maintenance Costs, 259 

Locomotive Operation; Comparison of Steam 
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Maintenance of Way Costs Must be Cut i 
Postwar Period, 984+ 

Passenger Car Materials, Relative Costs of, 124 

Railway Rates, Operating Costs and Taxes, 7 1: 
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Crews, Handling of, 9157 
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Accidents (See Accidents) 
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Draft Board Regulations Revised, 1005 
Draft Gears Manufactured in Canada, 20 
Draft Gears, Mech. Div. Report on, 17* 
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Speed L. C. L. War Freight, 304* 
] reight Handling 


Army Motor Tow Boats Shipped by Rail, 663* 
Army-Navy Forwarding Operation Speeds 
L.C.L. War Freight, 304* 
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Demurrage Payments Cut by the Army, 788 

How Freight Agent Conserves Car-Time, 44 

I. B. M. Machine for Expediting Paper Work, 
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Landing Railroad Equipment Over a Beach, 

27 ‘s 315 ) 
Longest Shipment by Rail?, 318*, 
Main-Tracking of Trains, 504+ 
ODT Wants No Holiday Slack in, 788, 967 
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Handle, 240, 5777, 891, 935 
Pallet for Unitized Loading and Storage De- 
veloped by Army Quartermaster Corps, 824 
Unusual Shipments, 318", 447} 
Wheat Movement (See Grain Movement) 

Freight House Safety, 7157 
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Freight Rates (See Rates, Freight) 

lreight Service: 

Main-Tracking of Trains, 5047 

Selling the Service, 7157 

Shippers Speak Their Minds on, 507* 
What the Freight Customer Wants, 650 

Freight Traffic: (See also Air Traffic; Export Traf- 

fic; Great Lakes Traffic; Motor Truck Traf- 
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Army-Navy Forwarding Operation Speeds 
L. C. L. War Freight, 304* 
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657; 1943-44, 823 
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Cotton Traffic, A. A. R. Report on, 934 
Estimate for 1945, 1004 
Estimates for 1944, 48, 896 


732; In 1944, 
British Railways, 


ODT Expects New Peak in October, 485 

Outlook for; Col. J. M. Johnson on, 346 and 
788; Brig. Gen. L. P. Ayres on, 525; 578 

Pacific Coast Traffic, Ability of Railroads to 
Handle, 240, 5777, 891, 5 

Pacific Coast Traffic Sets New Record, 1008 

Pacific Coast Traffic to Increase, 657 

Plan to Shift War Traffic from East Coast 
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Postwar Outlook for, 556; 665 (I. C. C. Study) 
970 (Revised Edition) 
Stability of, I. C. C. Comment on, 273 
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World War I and II Traffic Compared, 732 
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Fuel Buying, P. & S. Div. Report on, 39 
Fuel Consumption of Locomotives, Unit; B. R. E. 


Statistics for 1943, 367 
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Cars for Use in Russian Power Trains, 81* 
Keith Railway Equipment Company Suit Over 
Mileage Rate Reduction, 279 
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by I. C. Ci. 739 
General Electric Company: 
P. R. R. Train Telephone System, 277 
Sorocabana Railway Electric Locomotives, 
General Motors Corporation: 
Electro- Motive Division: 
Diesel-Electric Locomotive Shop 
7167, 722* 
Dynamic Brake Design, 400*, 699 (Correction) 
Facilities for a of Spare Parts to 
be Constructed, 17 
School Attended by 35,000 Railroaders, 
General Railway Signal Company: 


342* 


Plans, 683*, 
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BRB & ©, Interlocking and Signaling at Sir 
Johns Run, 996* 
& N. R.; 7. C, ae, 297* 
& RX. W.e C; Fy Installation, 816* 
Gee “Equalization” Vee Case Raises Legal 
Questions, 735, 791, 934 
Georgia,- Florida & Alabama: Reorganization Pro- 
ceedings, 220, 708, 869 
Good Housekeeping, 4317 


Government Control: 
Report on Practices and Procedures, 


"698 
Ended on American Railroad of Puerto Rico, 47 
Striking Motor Truck Firms Placed Under, 


314, 490, 523 
Government Co-operation on ‘‘Don’t Travel” Drive, 
379 
Government Corporations, Tighter Supervision Pro- 
posed for, 249 
Government Freight Charges on War Materials, 
Senator Wheeler Suggests Investigation of, 
974 
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British Unions Seek Socialized Transport, 166 
ee pa Associations of America Warns 


of, 

Cicer I Policy, Why the Rever- 
sal of, 5017 

Government Use of Special Trains Limited by ODT, 
91 


Grade Crossings (See Crossings, Highway Grade) 
Grain Movement: 
Great Lakes Shipments Largest Since 1928, 733 
How the Railroads Handled, 45, 174, 206, 655 
Keeping Railway Plant in Pace with Industry, 
1847 
Lack of Help Slows Flow of, 98, 132 
Shipments to Elevators at Great Lakes Ports to 
be Controlled, 485 


Grain Production in 1944, 555 

Grain Rate Parity Order Vacatel by I. C. C., 174, 
796 

Grain Rate Proportionals, Ex-Barge; I. C. C. Pro- 
posed Report - Re-opened Case, 380, 414 

Grain Routes, 1. (¢ . Proposed Report Would Fix 
Circuity Limits’ on, 52 


Grand Central Terminal: 


Advertising Displays, New Type of, 456 


Ceiling Being Redecorated, 972* 
Great Britain: 
Duties of U. S. Army Railway Traffic Officers 
in, 230 
Furloughed Service Men Work on Railroads, 
229* 
Meals Served in British Railway Canteens, 708 
Radio Augments Railway Communication Sys- 
ems, 319 
Railway Accidents in 1943, 417, 578t 
Railway Officers’ Guild Organized, 168 
Railway Performance Reviewed in Commons, 
79 
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Railway Safety in, 578t 
Eelwaye Celebrate Their “Comin,, of Age’, 57 
Railways Have Prisoner-of-War Fund, 891 
Railways in Peacetime Operate World’s Most 
Intensive Schedules, 535 


Railways’ Invasion Traffic Sets Record, 240, 
347 

Railways’ “Peace and War” Booklet. "i 170 

Railways Plan for Postwar Air Travel, 58, 321, 
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Railways’ Postwar Electrification Plans, 207 
Unions Seek Socialized Transport, 166 
Wartime Traffic on British Railways, 
Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board: 
Presidents Honored by, 415, 555 
Great Lakes Traffic: 
Grain Movement Largest Since 1928, 733 
Grain Movement to Elevators Controlled, 485 
Ore Movement Ahead of Last Year, 91, 632 
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Interest Purchased by A. S. Campbell Com- 
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Accused of Safety Violation, 135 
Advertising Stresses ‘“‘War is a Family Af- 
fair”, 219 
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Employees’ Self-Improvement Booklet 
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L.-S. F. for 1945, 
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lustrial Relations :—(Continued) 

Long Hours of Supervisors—A Blind Spot, 
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Management-Employee Relations; L. W. Horn- 
ing on, 992 

Y. C. Circular on Welcoming New Em- 
ployees, 894 
N. & W. Better Service Clubs’ Radio Broad- 

cast, 859 
Railroad Y. M. C. A.—Morale Builder, 644+ 
Rest Room Facilities, A. A. Report on, 894 
Standards of Comfort in Caboose Cars, 205} 
Top Management’s Growing Responsibilities, 687 


udustry, Senate Committee Asks Lower Rates to 


Aid Decentralization of, 561 
land Waterways Corporation: 
Annual Report for 1943, 49 
More Rigid Government Supervision Proposed 
for, 249 
Thompson, C. C., Resigns as President, 316 
stitute of Transportation Proceedings Now Avail- 
able, 562 
sulation, Buna S Electrical, 302 
sulation, Electrical, Synthetic Resins Of fer Inter- 
esting Possibilities in the Field of, 2267 
surance Rules for Freight Forwarders Prescribed 
by I. C. C., 935 
terline Set tlements Simplified by N. Y..C., 407* 
terlocking at Sir Johns Run; B. & O., 996° 


iternational Business .Machines Corporation: Ma- 


chine to Expedite Handling of Paper Work 
in Connection with Freight Train Operation 
Demonstrated at A. A. R., 528 

ternational Conference [on Inland Transportation 
in Europe], 695 


nterstate Commerce Act: 


Amendment Proposed to Require One New 
England Membership on I. C. C., 354, 971 

Amendment Proposes Time Limit on Actions to 
Recover Motor Charges, 352 

Amendment to Authorize Common Carriers to 
Grant Low Fares for Discharged Military 
Personnel, Passed, 346, 355, 379, 522, 554 

Anti-Trust Law Versus, 393+ 

Senate Passes Bill Proposing Various Amend- 
ments to, 53, 351, 

Truck-Forwarder Joint Rate Provisions; I. C. 
C. Proposed Report on Application to Line- 
Haul Rates, 939 


4 Interstate Commerce Commission: 


AB Brakes, 
387, 668 
Abandonment of N. Y. C. Yonkers Branch; 
Finding Upheld by Supreme Court, 791 
Accident Reports: 
Asa. ee 3. “Clef” 
Maine, Ariz., 383 
A. T. & S. F. Collision at Hamlet, Colo., 
216 
. C. L: Derailment at Stockton, Ga., 418 
& O. Collision Near Waring, Md., 417 
C, of Ga. Collision at Macon Junction, Ga., 
701 
*, & O. Collision Near Walbridge, Ky., 557 
& E. I. “Dixie Flyer” Collision Near 
Terre Haute, Ind., 734; Letter to Sena- 
tor Wheeler from O. R. C. Representa- 
tive on Rule Changes, 899 
C. & N. W. Collision at Missouri Valley, 
Ia., 897 
C. B. & Q. Collision at Fairmont, Neb., 
1009 
C. M. St. P. & P. Collision at Tripp, S. D., 


556 
ie R I. & P. Collision Near Norton, Kan., 
667 
L. : N. Derailment at Layden, Ky., 862 
N. Troop Train Derailment Near 
High Cliff, Tenn., 385 
M-K-T Collision Near Eastrop, Tex., 320 
N. P. Acciderits at Castle Rock and Little 
Rock, Wash., 791 
Accounting Classification Modifications, 171, 
383, 634, 864 (Reconsideration of Deprecia- 
tion Order Asked) 
Act Extending Emergency Powers Over Motor 
and Water Carriers Approved, 1008 
All-Commodity Rates Which Would Compete 
With Boat Lines, Proposed Report Would 
Not Allow, 349 
Alldredge, J. H.: Reappointment Foreseen, 973 
Alleghany Corporation Control of C. & O., 
N. Y. C. & St. L., and P. M., Investigated, 
212, 245, 278, 531, 737 
Appropriations for 1944-45, 53 
Barseed, G. M., Appointed to, 49, 
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Proposes to Issue Order on 247, 
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529, 857*, 


895 
Boatner, V. V., Not Allowed to Join Norfolk 
Southern Board, 173 
Bureau of Motor Carriers: Section of Traffic, 
Merged into Bureau of Traffic, 973 
Bureau of Safety: E. D. Rinehart Named As- 
sistant Director, 790 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics: 
Accidents. Statistics for 1943, 409 
Consolidated Statistical Statements for 
1942, 629 
Dividends in First Half of 1944, 458 
Lorenz, Dr. M. O., Retirement of, 736 
Monthly Review of Statistics, 128, 273, 
413, 430+, 595, 734, 933 
Motor Freight Study Considered by, 896 
Number of Women Railroad Employees, 
49, 560 
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(Revised Edition) 
Railroad Salaries in 1943, 936 
Receiverships and Trusteeships as of June 
30, 1944, 385 


Stevens, W. H. S., Named Director, 792, 
>. 


827 
Study of Use and Cost of Fuel and Prob- 
lems in Fuel Statistics, 355, 827 


Wage Costs Per Traffic Unit Noted, 413 
Bureau of Valuation: 

Appropriation for 1944-45, 53 

Railroad Construction Indices for 1943, 399 
Car Spotting Investigation, 792 
C. of N. J., Seeks Higher Lighterage Fees, 96 
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& N. W. Manitowoc Terminal Charges, 665 
‘hicago Interstate Commuter Fare Study 
Dropped, 320 
Circuity Limits on Western Grain Routes 
posed in Fourth Section Relief Case, 52 
Class Rate Structure Investigation, 50, 93 
Coal Rates in Midwest, Differential Cut on, 
1009 
Competitive Bidding, Rules for Asking 
tion frem, 57 
Consolidated Statistical Statements Not Re- 
quired for 1943, 527 
Cotton Rates, Wider Spread Allowed for, 1007 
Demurrage Partially Canceled on Frozen Sand, 
703 
Depreciation Rates for Equipment, 96 
Eastman, J. B., Memorial Ceremony, 129 
Freight ( ‘jassific ation Investigation, 50, 93 
Freight Forwarder Regulation: (See also Names 
of Companies) 
Assembly Rates, Other Shippers Found 
Eligible for, 94 
Insurance Rules Prescribed, 935 
Rates Based on Aggregate Tonnage Dis- 
approved, 50 
Grain Rate Proportionals, Ex-Barge; 
Report in Reopened Case, 380, 414 
Intrastate Fare Cases in Alabama, Kentucky, 
North Carolina and Tennessee Before the 
“a Court, 136, 215, 791 
K. 5. Block Signal Installations, Time Ex- 
aaa on, 132, 704 
K. C. 9. Merger Accounting Inquiry, 860 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Rates Increased to 
Estimated 


Pro- 
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Compensate for Reduction in 
Weight, 632 

Livestock Terminal Service Company: Case In- 
volving Loading and Unloading Services at 
Cleveland Semeaak 133; N. Y. C. Proposes 
to Operate, 554 

Mahaffie, C. D.; Reappointment in Doubt, 973 

Meat Rates, Lower, from Mid-West to Coast, 
Recommended, 95 

Milwaukee Livestock Handling Company Seeks 
Authority to Operate Railroad Properties of 
the Milwaukee Stock Yards Company, 214 

Mistreated Equity-Holders, 313tf 

Mixed-Carload Rules in West, 134 

Motor Carrier Regulation: (See also Names of 
Companies) 


Carriers Told to Keep Prescribed Records, 
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Case Involving Minimum Truck Weights 
and Vehicle Capacity Discontinued, 216 
Contract Truckers Cannot “*Tack on” New 
Routes, 597 
Heating Equipment for Buses, Investiga- 
tion of, 
Mailing of Finance Case Notices Re- 
stricted, 419 
ODT Seeks Rate Increase for Midwest 
Truckers, 633 
Radial Routes Cannot Be Connected, 278 
Rail Trucking Must be Auxiliary Service, 
348 
Reaular- Route and TIrregular-Route Op- 
eration, Tentative Report on What Con- 
stitutes, 1007 
Regulations Governing Carriage of Fish. 
Livestock, etc., 631 
Rules for Commercial Zones and Terminal 
Areas, Proposed Report on, 135 
Safety Regulations Amended, 
Salt Rates from Kansas, Changes in, 1007 
Multiple-Loading Rule Report Reversed, 633, 
688, 702 
New England Membership Proposed in House 
Bill, 354 
P. R. R. Inductive-Type Train Communication 
System Approved, 524, 895 
Procedures Analyzed in B. I. R. Report, 698 
Protective Services for Perishable Freight; Pro- 
posed Report Revised, 244 
Pullman-C. N. R. Sleeping Car Agreement Is 
Not Pooling, 670 
Railway Practices Investigation (See Railway 
Practices Investigation) 
Rate Advance Case (See Rates, Freight) 
Rates to and from Mare Island Navy Yard, 4 
010 


Reorganization of Railroads (See Reorganiza- 
tion of Railroads) 

Reply to Senator Wheeler’s Statement on the 
Need for More Safety Devices, 521 

Rogers, J. L., Elected Chairman, 930 

Seatrain Lines Ask Revocation of S. P. Grand- 
father Clause Certificate Coveting Steam- 
ship Operations, 1008 


Interstate Commerce Commission :— (¢ 


Interstate Motor Freight System: 


Investment Bankers Association of America: 


Japanese-American Employees 


Kentucky Intrastate Fare Case, 136, 215, 
Kilgore Committee, Railroads go Before, 215, 273, 
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Service Orders, 45, 52, 99, 171, 214, 249, 280, 
317, 387, 412, 415, 454, 489, 524, 558, 592, 
634, 672, 694, 733, 788, 829, 864, 892, 932, 
1005 

Service Orders, Roads Fined for Violating, 
246, 453, 736, 863, 966f, 1006 

Signal Protection Installations, Roads Served 
With Show Cause Orders on, 557, 828 

Signals Must Protect Against Fouling at Cross- 
overs, 279 

Staff Appointments, 451 

Staley, A. E., Manufacturing Company ; Rail 
roac ds Seek Reopening of Car Spotting Case 
489, 528: Case Reopened, 630 

Tank Car Mile: age Allowance Case, Refusal to 
Reconsider, 27 

Tank Car Regul: a Modified, 23 

Tariff Construction and Interpretation Case 
Involving Swift & Co., to be Argued, 670 _ 

Trailer Carriage, Carriers Seek Dismissal of 
Request for, 456, 524 

Tulsa Union Depot, Proposed Report on Status 


of. 352, 597 
U. P. Police Employees’ Status, 558 
U. S. Dept. of Justice Seen as Destroying, 699 


Ue. a Dept. of War Claims Wharfage at 
New Orleans, 453 

United Stockyards Corporation: Leases by Sub- 
sidiaries Authorized, 214, 668 

United Stockyards Corporation Not a Common 
Carrier, 667 

Valuation Orders Modified, 634 

Western Grain Rate Parity Order Vacated, 
174, 796 

Wool Rates, Lower, Sought, 739 

I. C. C. Orders 

United States Freight Corporation to Dispose 

of Stock of, 599 


Inventories: 


Danger of Excessive; L. P. Krampf on, 510 
Large, May Prove Troublesome, 33 

Materials on Hand (Monthly), 1943-1944, 477* 
Materials on Hand, 1911-1943, 262* 

Year 1943, 262 





Investment and epee in 1912 and 1942 


Compared, 327 

Analy- 
sis of Railroad Earnings Necessary to Sup- 
port a Modernization Program, 895 


Iranian State Railways: 


Delivery of Millionth Ton of Freight Cele 
brated, 485; Million and a Half Tons, 695 

Description of, 152* 

M. R. S. Operating Problems, 152*, 695 


Iron and Steel Scrap, OPA Simplifies Price Sc sched: 


ule on, 91, 12 


Italy: 


M. R. S. Headquarters Telephone Switchboard, 
Officers Decorated by, 968* 


S 
M. R. S. Operations in, 75, 186%, 505* 
S. Rebuilds Bridges in, 916* , 951%, 952* 


J 


Removed from Illi- 
nois Central, 245, 274 


Teeps Used on Rails in B-C-I Theatre, 656” 
Journal Bearings: 


Hot Box Alarm Devices; Mech. Div. Report, 

Hot Box Statistics, Monthly Freight Car, 30 

N. Y. N. H. & H. Overcomes Waste Grab 
Trouble, 988* 

Packing of Journal Boxes, Mech. Div. 
on, 30, 214 (Correction) 


Report 


Tournal Boxes (See — Bearings) 
Juvenile Delinquents, 


. & &. F. to Employ, 171 
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Kansas City Southern: 


Concerts and Football Broadcasts Sponsored, 
70 3 

I. C. C. Extends Time on Block Signal Instal- 
lations, 132; Further Extension Sought. 704 

Merger Accounting Inquiry, I. C. C. to Hold, 
860 

Telephone Train Communication System, 724* 


Keith Railway Equipment Company: A. A. R. Asks 


hat Complaint in Mileage Rate Reduction 
Suit be Made More Definite, 279 


Kellogg, Spencer, & Sons: I. C. C. Proposed Report 


in Car Spotting Investigation, 702 
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Cc. L. War Freight. Army-Navy Forwarding 


Operation Speeds, 304* 
Labor: 


Bridge and Building Association Report on, 648 
Prices, Mech. Div. Report on, 11* 
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x. Sanders on, 719 for Diesel Engine Parts, 40, 1067 of the Milwaukee Stock Yards Company, 214 : 
eas coe ay s Maintenance of Way: Minneapolis & St. Louis: ' 
i nstallations: Six Months, 175; Seven Months, Costs "Must be Cut in Postwar Period, 984+ Improvement Program, 564 
; 354; Eight Months, 486; Nine Months, 632; Deferred Maintenance (See Deferred Mainte- M. & St. L. Railway and Railroad Merged, 903 
Ten Months, 828; Eleven Months, 1008 nance) Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie: Reor- 
On Order: July 1, 175; August 1, 354; Sep- Embankment Research, 502+ ganization Proceedings, 178, 323, 404* 
tember 1, 485; October 1, 632; November 1, “‘Reconversion” Problems, 8417 (Completion of) 
me. 7; December 1, 1008 : _ Track Structure Deficiencies, 1477 Minnesota Mining & eerie , Company: ‘ 
rders: First Six Months of 1944, 59; Third Maintenance of Way Forces, Motor Car Essential Scotchlite Reflective Material, 
Quarter, 563 for, 1067 Mississippi Valley Assoc.: Annual coe 861 
i Postwar Purchases Estimated, 660 Maintenance of Way Work Equipment: Missouri-Kansas-Texas: 
i Production Estimates for 1944, 275 How to Go About Buying, 1487 Collision Near Eastrop, Tex.; I. C. C. Report, 
| Utilization of, 767* Bio p Mechanization of Section Gangs, 512 320 
Locomotive Terminals (See Engine Terminals) Operation and Maintenance of, 513, 649 Indians Used in Track Work, 217 
Locomotives : e Main-Tracking, 504 Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas: Fined for Vio- 
Alton 4-6-2 Type Modernized, 541* Malleable Founders’ Society, Officers and Directors lating I. C. C. Service Order, 736 
Comparison of Operating Costs of Steam and Elected by, 98 Missouri Pacific: 
Diesel Switchers ; Terminal Railroad Associa- Management: (See also Industrial Relations) Accused of Safety Violation, 135 ’ 
on -< St. Louis, 231* Believes Bankruptcy Calls for a New Manage- Approval of Control of Proposed Air Lines 
iesel-Electric: ment, 447f Sought from CAB, 319 
Alaska Railroad, 378* Executives Should Ride/Ordinary Trains and Improvement Program Authorized, 388 
Dynamic Brake Aids Train Operation, 400*, Meet the Customer,/7507 Reorganization Plan, Modified, Approved by 
_ 699 (Correction) = Responsibilities of Labor and Management, 992 I. C. C., 157, 358, 421, 604, 741, 869, 903 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; First Switcher De- Top Management’s Growing Responsibilities, 68T Violation of T. C. C. Service Order Charged, 
livered to C. M. St. P. & P., 281, 440* Manila Rope—A Casualty, 2957 247; Complaint Dismissed, 966t 
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“Passenger Progress,’ The Nature of the, 7507 
Passenger Reservations: 

A. T. & S. F. System for Handling, 721* 

Ticket. Office Practices Improved, 781 
Passenger Service: 

Another Year of Achievement, 7517, 763, 778* 

A. T. & S. F. Revises Ticket Selling Routine, 


721% 

Budd, Edward G., Manufacturing Company 
Survey of, 759 Z 

Can Passenger Service Be Made Profitable? 


7494 

Employees Serving Public Should Know More 
About Travel Conditions, 929t 

Executives Should Meet the Customer, 7 50F 

Future Railway Passenger Service, 757* 

Nature of the ‘Passenger Progress,” The, 7507 

N. Y. C. Questionnaire, Response to, 98, 758 

ODT Authorizes Extra Holiday Trains for 
Use of Armed Forces, 891 

Priority for War Casualties, 45 

Railroads Should Find Out What Passengers 
Really Want, 312 

Selling the Service, 761 

Sense of Humor Helps, A, 853t 

Service in Interval After the War Before Auto- 
mobiles Become Available May Be Crucial 
Period in Determining Future Traffic, 8767 


Should Surface Carriers “‘Feed’’ Airlines?, 845 

Suggestions for Postwar Service, 1000f 

Ticket Office Practices, Improvement in, 781 
Passenger Stations (See Stations, Passenger) 


Passenger Terminals (See Terminals) 
Passenger Traffic: (See also Travel; 
fovements) 
Air and Rail Prospects; R. H. Rush on, 437 
British Railways, Wartime Traffic on, 840+ 
Christmas Travel Heavy Again, 967, 1008 
Competition of the Future, 753* 
Estimate for 1944, 47, 896 
Estimate for 1945, 1004 
How Wartime Traffic is Handled in Washing- 


also Troop 


ton Union Station, 373 

Mustered-Out Military Traffic Will Be Heavy, 
794 

Postwar Levels, I. C. C. Study of, 665, 970 
(Revised Edition) 

Pullman Traffic, Increase in, 897 

Service in Interval After the War_ Before 


Automobiles Become Available May Be Cru- 
Sree Period in Determining Future Traffic, 


Toast the Night Before Christmas, 9507 
Passenger Traffic 5 "a al Issued by B. & O., 862 
Passes (See Free Transportation) 

Patents for Employees, How to Handle, 894 
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Railway Plans Improvements, 218 

Machine Demonstrated by National Cash 
Register Company, 528 

Per ee. 
. of L, F. & E. 
‘s Cc ‘ourt, 55 


ilista 
Payroll 


Demand for Extra Pay Taken 


es 3 Installed ; Brady, Pa.,.RH Tower, 444* 

Consolidated Statistical St: itement for 1942, 629 

Fined for Violating I. C. C. Service Order, 247, 
736 

Hureiedine Damage Sustained by, 488 

Jurisdictional Dispute Between O, R. C, and 
B. of R. T., Supreme Court Decision in, 933 

ae ey Steam Turbine 6-8-6 Type, 861* 
M. S. Battalions Serving in Europe, 207, 696 

Sosamruh Activities Reviewed, 133 

Sandusky Coal Docks Set Unloading Records, 
414, 552, 733 

Service Women’s Lounge in Broad Street Sta- 
tion, 168 

Signalman Damages Signals to Get Extra Work 
to Make Up Gambling Losses, 95 

Sleeping Car Service, Plans for, 597 


Train Communication Development, 652 

Train Communication, Inductive, to be Ins- 
talled on Main Line, 277, 524, 653, 688, 895 

nsylvania Station, N, : 

Nursery Opened in, 209* 


*“Syllable-Perfect””» Women Announcers, 595 
Diem Rates Increased by Railroads, 1007 
‘ere Marquette: 
Alleghany Corporation Control Investigated by 
C. C., 212, 245, 278, 331, 737 


Boy Trackmen Ruild Good Will on, 881* 


Fined for Violating I. C. C. Service ‘Order, 736 

I. C. C. Proposed Report on C. & N. W. Ter- 
minal Charges at Manitowoc, 665 

fect Shipping Campaign: C. M. St. P. & P. 


Employees Submit Letters, on Loss and Dam- 
age Prevention, 133 
rishable Handling: 
\ir Transport of Lettuce Studied, 452 
Protective Services for; I. C. C. Proposed Re- 
port Revised, 244 
rsonnel Relations (See Industrial 
leum Administration for War 
Oil Movement to the East, Report on, 892 
Residual Oil Shipments from West Banned, 383 
troleum Gas Rates, Liquefied, Increased to Com- 
— for Reduction in Estimated Weight, 
6 2 
ttihone-Mulliken 
*hilac delphia 
3 


Relations) 


204* 
I1l-Timed 


Rerailer, 
Inquirer: An Prosecution, 
adelphia Transit Strike, 258+ 
tographic Show, Joint British-U. S. 
Held in London, 592* 
rs, Streamlined Design, 


Railway, 


Value 


of, 397* 


Line and Railroad Oil Movement Compared, 
739, 892, 931 (Correction) 
e Lines: 


A._R. Report on, 381 
“Big Inch” in Operation One Year, 
Preventing Corrosion of, 842+ 
wood Box Cars Built by Great Northern, 
lice Officers Commended for Protecting Railway 
Property, 840+ 
ling: I. C. C. Holds Pullman-C. N. R. Sleep- 
ing Car Agreement is Not Pooling, 670 


317 


227* 


r & Co.: Consent Decree Approved in Anti- 
Trust Act Violation Charge, 529 

ter, H. K., Company: Motion Picture “Custom 
Built Power,” 673 

rtland, Saco & Portsmouth Abandoned, 899 


: Motor Coach and Automobile 
Competition, Outlook for, 753* 

stwar Employment (See Employment) 

stwar Labor Problems; H. Huffman on, 599 

stwar Opportunities for College Men on the Rail- 


stwar Air Line, 


roads, 306* 376t, 447t 
stwar Planning: (See also Air Transportation; 
Association of American Railroads: Rail- 


road Committee for the Study 
tation; Future of the Railroads) 
Agricultural and Industrial Development Pro- 
grams Set up by Railroads, 972 
A. A. R. Research Program, Progress of, 281 
British Railway Electrification Pl nee, 207 
Building Designs and Materials, 648 
Capital Expenditures Estimated, 66 0 
Co-operation Between Railroads and Shippers to 
Maintain War-Time Efficiencies Suggested by 
A. W. Vogtle, 522 


of Transpor- 


Equipment (See Cars, Freight; Cars, Pas- 
_ Senger; Locomotives; Trains) 

Equipment Market Outlook, 563 

Equipment Purchases Estimated, 660 


Foreign Trade Development; Gustav Metzman 
on, 669 
Hew mapayetes Are Railroads to New Tdeas?, 
) 
Net Railway Operating Income Estimated, 
N. Y. C. Courses in Public Relations, 76*, 
Property Taxes Need Closer Scrutiny, 821 
R. L, E._A. Appoints Committee for, 942 
Rz 1ilway_ ‘Purchases i in the Postwar Period, 223+, 
5377, 575t, 611+, 660, 943 (Railway Age 
«, Booklet on) Rone 
A. Organizes Its Planning, 159* 
w PB Plane for Period Following V-E Day, 819 
When Will the Railroads Begin to Fight?, 362+ 


‘ostwar Railway Passenger Service, 757* 


-ostwar Slump for Railroads Not Certain 
Brig. Gen, L. P. Ayres, 215 


Postwar Track and Structures Problems, 751,¢ 772* 


660 
559* 


Says 
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C. Study of, 


D. Conn on, 134 
Bridge and 
650 


Postwar Traffic Outlook, 556; I. C. 
665, 970 (Revised Edition) 
Postwar Transportation Policy: D. 
Postwar Values of Wartime Practices, 
Building Association Report on, 


Power Trains Built for Service in Russia, 81* 

President Roosevelt: Air Rights for Surface Car- 
riers Opposed, 895 

“Pressure Groups” Control Highway Policy, How, 
105+, 2577, 272f, 463T, 480 

Prices for Labor and Materials; Mech. Div. Re- 
port on, 11* 

Prices (See also Office of Price Administration) 


Report on, 41 
Check Tightened on, 448 
Servicemen Pro- 


Printing, P. & S. Div. 

Priorities for Air Travel, 

Priorities, ———- for 
posed, 3, 971 

Prisoner Trains, Handling of, 


784 
Production Controls to be Reduced | »y WPB When 


Germany is Defeated, 411 
Protecting Railway Property, 8407 
Public Aids to Transportation, Board of Investiga- 
tion and Research Summary Report on, 468 
Public Opinion: 


Fourth Survey of Railroad Transportation, 885* 

Opinion Surveys—How Reliable and How Use- 
ful?, 806T 

Railroads Should F 


‘ind Out What Passengers 


eally Want, 312} 
Public Relations: 
B. & O. Passenger Traffic Manual, 862 
Boy Trackmen Build Good Will on P. M., 88 
ae SE Ae Oe Reehyect Booklet, 942 
Duty of Modern Business; G. A. Kelly on, 634 
Employees Serving Public Should Know More 
About Travel Conditions, 9294 a 
Industrial Developmert Work an Aid to, 959 
Inexpensive Ways to Make Passenger Travel 
Attractive, 410 
“Like Eating in Jail,” 8787 
N. Y. N. H. & H. School Research Unit, 671 
Opinion Surveys—How Reliable and How Use- 


ful?, 806T 
Public’ Relations Effort Needs 
Publicity vs., 196. 998 
Purchases and Stores Dept. 
Qualifications of Newspaper 

929t, 966t 

Salesmanship by Car Men, 4647 
Selling the Service, 7157, 761 
Setting History Straight, 982+ 
Social Scientists A Negiected 

376t, 539%, 550, 982t 
Training Emplove< sine YC. 7, oo 
Wanted: A Definition of, 998 
What Qualifications for, 852{, 9294, 

Publicity : 

Carriers Ought to Give Public Facts on Com- 


Expansion, 922 


Opportunities, 3 
Men for, 852%, 


4 


Area, 


966t 


petition, 362+, 377f 

Distorters Dominate in Transport Publicity, 
2577, 272%, 4637, 480 

Poor Publicity in Scholarly Treatises, 5397 


P :blic Relations vs., 196, 998 
When Will the Railroads Begin to Fight?, 3627 
Pullman Company: 
Employee Suggestion Payments Since 1941, 668 
I. C. C, Holds C. N. R. Sleeping Car Agree- 
ment is Not Pooling, 670 
Sale of Sleeping Car Business to the Railroads 


Proposed, 320, 406, 554, 597, 761 
Traffic in First Nine Months of 1944, 897 
Troop Movement Still High, 352, 631 


Pullman, Inc.: 


Sale of Sleeping Car Business to the Rail- 
roads Proposed, 320, 406, 554, 597, 761 

Separation Decree in Anti-Trust Case As- 
cepted, 128; Chooses to Stay in Manufac- 
turing, 176 


Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company: 
““Day-Nite” Coach Designed by, 560* 
Dining Car, Postwar Design of, 381* 
Libel Suit Against Union Dismissed, 67 
Steel Saved in Shell Manufacture, 598 
Suit Filed Again Defense Plant Corp., 
Three-Deck Coach Designed by, 248* 


Purchases: 


603 


Business Buying and Employment, 5377, 5757, 
611* 
Estimate of Railways’ Postwar Needs, 2237, 


537+, 575%, 943 Booklet on) 


(Railway Age 


First Quarter of 1944, 122*; First Half of 
1944. 476* 

Fuel, P. & S. Div. Report on, 39 

Monthly: January, February, March, 122* 
April, May and June, 476* 


Postwar Equipment Purchases Estimated, 660 
When Should the Railroads Buy?, 6117 
Year 1944, Estimate for, 1093 


Years 1923-1943, 537+ 


R 


Race Discrimination: 
Anti-Negro Bias of Unions Held Illegal by Su- 
preme Court, 791, 970 
Negroes on A. T. & S. F. Charge Union with 
Deprivation of Property Rights, 704 
Race and Color as Job Qualifications, 258+ 
Radio Augments British Railway Communication 
Systems, 319 






Radio Broadcasts: 
Alentic Stc+es Shippers Advisory Board, 523 
. & O. Sponsors Public Forum Series, 860 
C. S. Concert and Football Broadcasts, 703 
N & W. Better Service Clubs, 859 
“Railroading to Berlin,” 411, 448 
Safety Legion Program to Stress Grade Cross- 


ing and Trespassing Accidents, 274 
U. P. Program a Sunday Feature, 489, 651* 
Radio Communication, Bus-to-Bus, Planned, 756 
Radio Communication (See also Train Communt- 
cation) 
Radio-E quigped Rail Car Used by Brig. Gen. C. 
R. Gray, Jr., 602 
Radio Facsimile Machines Tested on C. R. I. & P. 
Moving Trains, 355* 


Radio Frequency a ation Hearings Held by 
yr. 
Radio Technic al Planting Board: Report on Wave 
Channel Assignments for the Railroads, 472 
Radiographing of Welded Rail; D. & S. L., 110 
Rail: 
Production in 1943, 852 
WPB Allocation for First Quarter of 1945, 823 
WPB a for Second Half of 1944 Cut, 
248, 275, 34 


Welded, D. & S. La age OO 110 

Welded, Laid in D. & S. L. Moffat Tunnel, 108* 
Rail-Flaw Detector Cars, ‘Sperry, 164f ; 
Rail Joint Company: Consent Decree Approved in 


Act Violation Charge, 529 

Rail Motor Cars: Motor Car Essential for Main- 
tenance Forces, 1067 

Railroad Credit Corporation: 
enues, 599 


Anti-Trust 


Distribution of Rev- 


Railroad Insurance Association: Fire Prevention 
Veek Campaign, 508* 
Railroad Operations in War Zones: 
Army Engineers’ Construction Activities, 1006 
Army Men, Not Railroaders, Direct M. R. S. 
in Iran and India, 273, 347, 696* 
Baldwin Locomotive No. 70,000 Accorded 


M. R. S. Recognition, 860 
“Boneyard Express” Collects Wrecked Equip- 
ment on Cherbourg Peninsula, 39? 
Bridges Rebuilt in Italy, 916*, 951%, 952* 
Chaplain Holds Services for M. R. S. Battal- 
rance, 535 


ions in 
C. & O. Battalion Serving in France, 963* 
C. M. St. P. & P. Battalions in France, 962* 
India, Lt. Col. K. F. Emmanuel Writes of 


Experiences in, 169 
Iran, Problems of M. R. S. in, 152*, 485, 695* 
Italian Operations; Maj. S. R. Twuesdell on, 75 
Italy, With the 713th Battalion in, 186* 
Jeeps Used on Rails in B-C-I Theatre, 656* 
Landing E quipment Over a Bea h, 271*, 315° 
Locomotives Shared by British and American 
Armies in European Theatre, 392 
L. & N. Battalion Serving in France, 963* 
Military Honors Awarded for, 126*, 187, 207, 
208*. 346, 347, 449, 696%, 854, 955, 968* 
(Italian Government Decorations) 
M. R. S. Officers and Non-Coms in China- 
Burma-India Theatre, 208*, 666* 
M. R. S. Operations in cee ean Theatre, 411, 


448, 484 (Praised by Maj. Gen. F. S. Ross), 
505*, 519, .579*, 696, 741, 854, 960* 
M. R. S. Returns 210-Mile Network to French, 


930 
M. R. S. Scout Party Inspects Normandy Rail- 
a 347 
R. S. Telephone Switchboard in Italy, 824° 
“Nerve and Know-How” Aids M. R. S. Crews 
in France, 824 
N. Y. Cc. Battalion Builds Trains in France, 731 
N. Y. N. H. & H. Battalion First in Normandy, 
240*, 519 
N. & W., Shop 
207, 823, 854 
Normandy, Train 
North African Operations; 
dell on, 71* 
P. R. R. Rattalions Serving in Europe, 207, 696 
Radio Train Communication Used in France, 697 
Railroad Battalions Serving in Europe, 207 
Rea lin g Rattalion Serving in France, 207, 930 
Second Military Railway Service Set Up in 
France, 90*, 126*, 127, 274, 275, 448, 505*, 
519, 579, 854, 960* 
Southern Has Grand Division in Normandy, 276 
Timetable No. 1 Issued in France, 275 


Battalion Serving in Europe, 
Service Begun in, 242 
Maj. S. R. Trues- 


Railroad Retirement Account 
Appropriation for 1944-45, 54 
Appropriation to Cover Creditable Military 
Service Sought, 830 


Railroad 


Retirement Act: Bill to Liberalize Bene- 
fits of, 971 


90, 277, 385, 629, 659, 938, 


Railroad Retirement Act ‘Administration : 
Annuities and Pensions in Force, 54, 172, 525, 
635, 8: 
Payments Under, 54, 172, 416, 525, 635, 830 


Railroad Retirement Board: 

Appropriation to the Retirement Account te 
Cover Creditable Military Service Sought, 830 

Appropriations for 1944-45, 54 

Change in Characteristics of Employee Annui- 
ties, 635 

Cost of Administering 
ance, 629 

Employment Service Operations, 
R30 

Fmployment Service Operations; 
Proposed in B. I. R. Report, 470 

High School Help Sought for Railroads, 54 

Nine Years’ Operations Completed by, 416 


Unemployment Insur- 
54, 416, 526, 


Extension 
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[Illustrated articles are indicated thus*; Editorials thust; Letters 


Railroad Retirement Board:—(Continued) 


Payments to Railroads for Bringing Service 
Records Up to Date, Resolution Passed Ex- 
tending Time for, 95 

Personnel Needs of the Railroads on June 1, 96; 
July 1, 280; August 1, 419; September * 
562; October 1, 794; September 1, 898 

Report on Railway Wages in 1942, 705 

Unemployment Insurance Payments in Post- 
war Period 4 of, 830 

Vacancy to be Filled on, 412 


Railroad Social Insurance Bill: 
A. A. R. Booklet Analyzes, 90 
Clement, M. W., Advises Caution on, 277 
Dez asy, J. F., on, 629 
Dies with Adjournment of Congress, 971 
Fort, J. Carter, on, 659 
Hearings Not Resumed on, 385 
Labor Leaders Decide to Delay Action on, 938 
Railroad Superintendents’ Association of Memphis: 
Officers Elected, 865 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act: Bill to Lib- 
eralize Benefits of, 90, 277, 385, 629, 659, 
938. 971 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Administration: 
Cost of; J. F. Deasy on, 629 
Number of Claims, 54, 172, 416, 525, 635, 830 
Payments Under, 54, 172, 416, 5, 635, 830 
Study of Payments Likely to be Made in Post- 
war Period, 830 
Railroad Y. M. C. A. 
Association) 
“Railroads in This Century”, : 
Railroads in Transition, 10004 





(See Young Men’s Christian 


Annual, Comments 
on, 506* 

Railway Age Postwar Railway Market Booklet, 943 

Railway Age Staff Changes, 492* 

Railway & Locomotive Historical Society, Inc.: 
Bulletin No. 64, 277 

Railway Club of Pittsburgh: 
ing Locomotive, 810 


A Look at the Com- 


Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
Air Express Traffic, 321 
Air-Rail Express Traffic, 249, 529, 705, 868 
Contracts. with Star-Route Mail Carriers, 

C. C. Rules Again on, 736 
E arly Chrisimas Mailings Urged, 705 
Employee Training Program, 491, 895 
LaGuardia Field Air Shipments, Increase in, 57 
Quiz Booklet on Air Service, 702 

Railway Fuel & Traveling Engineers’ Association: 
Facilities to Keep Locomotives Moving, 719* 
Fuel Value of Locomotive Coals, 843 

_ Meeting Cancelled, 247 
Railway Labor Executives Association: 
Planning Committee Appointed, 942 
Railway Mail Service; Report on Advantages Over 
Air Mail Service, 942 
Railway Market Booklet Issued by 
94 


Postwar 


Railway Age, 


Railway M: arket, New Zealand as a, 270 
Railway Plant: 
Federal Aid for Roadway Improvements Pro- 
posed, 238t 
How Finance Transport Improvements?, 2257; 
Gustav Metzman on, 956 
Keeping in Pace with industry, 184f 
Somebody Must Provide Capital for the Rail- 
_ roads, 394+; Gustav Metzman on, 956 
Railway Post Office, 80th Anniversary of, 317, 385* 
Railway Practices Investigation, I. C. C.: Proposed 
Reports in Car Spotting Investigation, 702 
Railway Record Up to Date, The, 67+ 
Railway Tie Association: Committee Chairmen ,and 
Subjects for 1945 Meeting Announced, 672 

Rate-Making: 

Should he Exempt from Anti-Trust 
J. S. Burchmore on, 596 

U. S. Department of Justice Charges Against 
the Railroads, 278, 293+, 316, 338, 340, 346, 
351, 3617, 380, 3937, 413, 451, 456, 501, 521, 
527, 555, 623, 666, 6817, 694, 699, 700, 789, 
796, 891, 958 

Rate Structure: 

Caution. Needed in Innovations in, 165{ 

C. C. Investigation of, 50, 93 

Equipment Depreciation (See Depreciation) 

Freight: 

All-Commodity Rates Which Would Compete 
with Boat Lines, C. C. Proposed Report 
Would Not Allow, 349 

Caution Needed in Innovations in, 165f 

Coal, in Midwest, I. C. C. Cuts Differential 
on, 1009 

‘Co-operation Between Railroads and Shippers 
to Maintain War-Time Efficiencies in Post- 
war Period to Reduce Rates Suggested by 
A. W. Vogtle, 522 

Cotton, I. C. C. Prescribes Wider Spread for, 
1007 

‘Grain Rate Proportionals, Ex-Barge; I. C. 
Proposed Report in Reopened Case, 380, 43 

Grain Routes, I. C. C. Proposed Report Would 
Fix Circuity Limits on, 52 


Laws; 


Rates, 


Rates, 


+ 


How to Reduce Costs of Transportation, 1¢ 
i. C. C. Investigation of the Class Rate Struc- 
ture and the Freight Classification, 50, 93 
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Rates, Freight :— (Continued) 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Rates Increased to 
Compensate for Reduction in Est imated 
Weight, 632 

Meat Rates, Lower, from Mid-West to Coast, 
Proposed by I. C. C., 95 

Mixed-Carload Rules in West, 134 

Operating Costs, Taxes and, 713f 

Ore, Senate Committee Report Questions, 98 

Prosperity by Prohibiting Transportation, 984 

Rate Advance Case (Ex Parte 148): 

Case Reopened, 523, 556, 660, 689, 

Increases Suspended Again, 923 

OPA Opposes Restoration of Increases, 
601, 630, 690, 726 

Permanent Cancellation Sought, 453 

Rates, Operating Costs and Taxes, 7137 

Short Lines Seek Restoration of Increases, 
601, 690 

Rates to and from Mare Island Navy 
47, 1010 

Senate Committee Proposes Lower Rates to 
Aid Decentralization of Industry, 561 

Senator Wheeler Suggests Investigation to De 
termine Whether the Government is Being 
Charged Excessive Rates on War Materials, 
974 

Shippers Speak Their Minds on, 507* 

Steel, from Utah, Department of Justice 
to Look Into, 55 


Uniform: 
Georgia “Equalization” Rate Case, 735, 
791, 934 
i. Se Class Rate Structure and Freight 
Classification Investigation, 50, 93 
Solution to South’s Rate Dispute Offered 
by E. E. Norris, 595 
Vogtle, Alvin, on, 820 
Uy, Be Department of War Claims Wharfage 
at New Orleans, 453 
Western Grain Rate Pari ity Order Vacated by 
~. 'C., 17a 796 
Wool Rates, Lower, Sought, 739 
Rates, Freight Forwarder (See Freight Forwarder 
Rates) 
Rates, Land Grant (See Land Grant Rates) 
Rates, Motor Carrier (See Motor Carrier Rates) 
Reading: 
Brown, R. W., Elected President, 6* 
“Crusader” Statistics, 249* 
Fined for Violating I. C. C. Service Order, 736 
M. R. S. Battalion Serving in Europe, 207, 930 
Scheer, E. W., Retirement of, 6* 
Receiverships as of June 30, 1944, 385 
Reclamation: 
P, & S. Div. Report on, 37 
Recover Used Lumber, 6147 
S. P. Erecting Shop Built from Old Steel, 546* 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 
Railroad Loans: 
Arkansas Loan Authorized, 638 
C. R. Il. & P. Proposes to Pay, 707, 741 
Reconversion: 
Maintenance of Way ‘“‘Reconversion”, 8417 
Meeting Railway Supply Problems, 509 
Postwar Outlook for Freight Traffic, 556 
Senate Committee Seeks Lower Rates to Aid 
Decentralization of Industry, 561 
That New Jallopy, 876T 
WPB Plans for; S. W. Anderson on, 819 
Recruiting Young Men as Railroaders, 662t 
Refrigeration Charges; I. Proposed Report 
Revised, 244 
Regulation: B. I. R. Report on Practices and Pro- 
cedures of Governmental Control, 698 
Reorganization of Railroads: 
A. T. & N. Proceedings Completed, 
638, 1013 
Alton Proceedings, 901 
Believes Bankruptcy Calls for a New Manage- 
ment, 447f 
C. of G. Proceedings, 251, 
posed Report) 
C. of N. J. Proceedings, 707 
Changes in Capitalization, Debt and Fixed 
——o Under I. C. C. Reorganization Plans, 


6 


Yard, 


Asked 


458, 604, 


790 (I. C. C. Pro- 


85 
c & N. W. Expenses, 707 
C. M. SM. P. & P. Plan Approved by Court, 
62, 531, 604, 674, 707 
C. RB. I. & P. Proceedings, 1012 
D. & R. G. W. Proceedings, 137, 741 
D. S. S. & A. Proceedings, 101 


F. E. C. Proceedings, 798, 834, 902 
F. J. & G. Expenses, 868 
G. F. & A. Proceedings, 220, 708, = 


Hoboken Manufacturers Proceedings, 421 
Middletown & Unionville Proceedings, 741 
M. St. P. & S. S. M. Proceedings Completed, 
178, 323, 404* 
M. P. Modified Plan Approved by I. C. C., 
157, 358, 421, 604, 741, 869, 903 
eee Equity -holders, 313% 
Y. N. H. & H. Proceedings, 358, 496, 532, 
Ms 
New Trustees, 903, 977 


74 
¥. be & W. 
Lf C., 211 


N. 

N. . & W. Plan Approved by I. C. 

Ru sah. Proceedings, 137, 179, 220 

St. L.-S. F. Modified Plan Approved by I.C.C., 
160, 496, 605, 741, 835 


July 1—December 31, 1944 


to Editor thust] 


Reorganization of Railroads:— (Continued) 
. L. S. W. Proceedings, 903 
AL hn Proceedings, 220, 323, 390, 675, 708, 74 
Tones Northern Proceedings, 458, 708 
Western Pacific Proceedings Completed, 458, 
497, 532, 708, 864 
Wisconsin Central Proceedings, 567, 903 
Republic Steel Corporation : 
Post-War Expansion Plans, 740 
War Activities Record, 944 
Rerailer, Pettibone-Mulliken, 204* 
Research : 
ie. A Engineering Research Under Ne 
Committee, 667 


A. A. R. Postwar Program, Progress of, 
552 

A. A. R. Research Department Organized, 

A. A. R. Testimony Before Kilgore Comn 


tee, 338 
Central Railroad Laboratory Proposed, 31 
Embankment Research, 5027 2 ’ 
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P. R. R. Activities Reviewed, 13: 
S. A. L. Organizes Its faa ee 15 
Research Library Established by B. O.. 203 
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N. H. & H., 671 
Resins, Synthetic, Offer Interesting Possibilities 
the Field of Electrical Insulation, 2267 
Rest Room Facilities, A. A. R. Report on, 894 
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Review of Railway Operations in 1944, 1003 
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Rock Island Motor Transit Company: I. C. C. 
Specifies Off-Route “Key Points’, 54 
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Pedestal-Jaw Openings for, 28* 
Roofs, Passenger Car, Light Colors for, 576t 
Ross & White Company: Dust Killing Device for 
Coaling Stations, 851* 
Rubber, Synthetic: Buna S Electrical Insulation, 
Rules, Loading, Mech. Div. Report on, 16* 
Russia (See Union of Socialist Soviet Republics) 
Rutland: Reorganization Proceedings, 137, 179, 220 
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afety: (See also Accident Prevention) 
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Way 37 
Educational Programs; W. 
Freight House Safety, 7157 
P. & S. Div. Report on, 42 
Railroad; New York Times Comment on, 70 
Railroading Safer in World War II Than in 
World War I, 589, 9137 
Railway Safety in Great Britain, 578T 
Safety Promotion Pays, 614f 
War and Safety on the Railways, The, 514 
Safety Awards: 
American Museum of Safety 
Railroads, 50, 70, 701* 
Harriman Awards for 1943, 50, 70, 701* 
I. C. Wins N. S. C. Award a Second Time, 53 
Safety Devices, More, Senator Wheeler Calls Upon 
Railroads to Install, 487; I. C. C. Reply 
to, 521 
Safety Factor in Train Communication, 4647 
Safety Posters, A, A. B., 95*, 350%, 557%, 836", 932 
Safety Records: A. C. L. Shop and_ Inspection 
Forces, 838, 868 
Safety Violations, Four Railroads Accused of, 135 
St. Lawrence Seaway: 
Atlantic States Shippers’ Board Opposes, 597 
Presidential Candidates Socialistic in Views on, 
665 * 
Proposal to Attach Seaway Bill to Rivers and 
Harbors Bills Defeated, 527, 899, 940 
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P. & S. Div. Report on, 36* 

Railroad Report Discontinued by WPB, 627 
Seaboard Air Line: 

Dining Car Record?, 448 

Emergency Board Hearings in B. of L. F. & 


E.-B. of L. E. Dispute on_ Reinstatement of 
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Research Planning Department Operations, 159* 
Train Radio Communication Tested, ae 
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port Questions Freight-Rate Set-Up on Ores, 
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Sense of Humor Helps, A, 853t 


Shippers: 


Beware of Complacency, 578+, 942 

Car Conservation Activities Continued, 519 

Comments on Railway Age Freight Progress 
Annual, 506* 


Consignees Urged to Clean Cars, 276 

How to Reduce Costs of Transportation, 17 

WPB Seeks Co-operation in Car Efficiency Cam- 
paign, 411 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany Free Demurrage Record, 387 

What the Freight Customer Wants, 

Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards: 

Allegheny, 525 

Atlantic States, 44, 344, 491, 523, 555, 597 

Comparison of Actual and Estimated Loadings 
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1010 
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93, 97; Fourth Quarter, 525, 558, 561; First 
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Great Lakes, 415, 555 

Mid-West, 97, 166, 627 

Ohio Valley, 276 

Pacific Northwest, 597 
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Southeast, 942 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas, 453 
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Shop Practices, American Railroads to Train Mex- 
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Shops: 
Car Officers Should Speak Up About, 8057 


Diesel Shops, 716 7 
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Opposition Labor Saving in, 9507 
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Repair Facilities for Diesel Locomotives; P. H. 
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S. P. Locomotive Erecting Shop at Sparks 
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QO. Installation; Sir Johns Run, W. Va.- 
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Block: 
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Traffic Control, 584 
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lations, 132, 704 
Economics of, Report on, 584 


Flashing- Light, Pi racticability of, 585 


Forecasting Value of, 585 
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Practice, Report on, 585 

Signaling for Speed and Safety, 776* 

Track Circuit Safety Protection, 776 

Two Viewpoints on the Benefits of, 4657 
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by Army Quartermaster Corps, 824 
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Sleeping Car Service 

Problem of, 7527, 76 
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from, 128, 176, 320, 406, 


Menace?, 6137 


Smoking: Control vs. Prohibition, 6827 

Smoking in Passenger Coaches, 313 

Snow-Melting Equipment; B. & M., 990* 
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ance Bill) 
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Socialism, Why the Trend Toward, 679t 

Socialistic Trend, How Halt Transport’s, 847 

Socialists, Automotive Manufacturers as, 1837 


Socialists, Outspoken and Clandestine, 7147 
Socialization of Transport (See Government Owner- 
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for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion: Postwar Opportunities for College Men 
on the Railroads, 306*, 376t, 447 
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South African Railways,.Old Locomotives in Serv- 
; ice on, 420 
South Australian Railways: Annual Report for 


1942-43, 352 
Southeast Shippers’ 
Southeast Shippers’ Conference Protests Anti-Trust 

Suit Against the Railroads, 527 
Southern and Southwestern Railway Club: 

Look at the Coming Locomotive, A, 

What Rolling Stock Will be Like 

War, 586* 
Southern Freight 

Rate Views 
Southern Pacific: 

Bridge Made Earthquake-Resistant, 232* 

“Challenger” Derailed Near Colfax, Cal., 737 

Consolidated Statistical Statement for 1942, 630 

Dining Car Service in Wartime, 695 

House Report Claims U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion Paid Too Much for Ships of, 939, 1008 

Locomotive Erecting Shop at Sparks, Nev., 

Built from Old Steel, 546* 

Mercier, ; on Employees as Good-Will 
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Consolidated Statistical Statement for 1942, 630 


Advisory Board Meeting, 942 
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Fined for Irregular Freight Practices, 669 
Fined for Violating I. C. Service Order, 
247, 736 


Laundry Facilities at Citico, Tenn., 717* 


M. R. S. “Grand Division” in Normandy, 276 
N. C. R.-Dining Car Cash Register, 528 
N. C. R. Ticket Printing Machine, 528 
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Southern Traffic League Protests 
Against the Railroads, 527 
South’s Growth Greater Than Nation’s, 595 
Greyhound Lines: I. C. C. 


Anti-Trust Suit 


Southwestern Denies 


Authority to Acquire Arkansas Motor 
Coaches, Limited, Inc., 863 
Spain, Streamlined Diesel-Powered Train of New 


Design Developed in, 896* 
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Staley, A. E., Manufacturing Company: Railroads 
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ee A. & E. Strike in 
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Subsidies: (See also Free Enterprise) 
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9817, 983* 
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Suggested, 2: 
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How Can Railroads Avoid Socialization, 
How Determine ‘“‘Need”’ for Transportation 
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How Finance Transport Improvements?, 
Gustav Metzman on, 956 
Jack, E. A., on How to Halt Transport’s 
cialistic Trend?, 847 
Toward Further Trarsport Socialization, 
Users Dodge Cost of Transportation, 519 
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Swift & Co.: I. C. C. Calls for Arguments on 
Tariff Construction sn Interpretation Case, 
670 


Swiss Fede r.: Railways: 


Dining Car Has Trolley to Furnish Current for 
Cooking, 672 
Passenger Equipment, Lightweight, 672 
T 
Tampa Northern: Reorganization Proceedings, 458, 
708 
Tank Barges (See Barges) 
Tank Car Mileage Earnings in Excess of Rent, 
. C. C. Refuses to Reconsider Case Involv- 
ing, 278 
Tank Cars (See Cars, Freight: Tank) 
Tank-Gun Stabilizer Suggested for Passenger Cars, 
491* 
Tank Trucks (See Motor Trucks) 
Tariff Construction and Interpretation, I. C. C. 
Calls for Arguments on, 670 
Taxation: 
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Passed for Study of, 95 
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Taxation :—(Continued) 
N. J. Compromise Law Held Invalid, 55, 130, 
322, 638, 668, 868, 902 
N. J. Railroads File Appeals on 1944 Taxes, 
454 
N. J. Taxes Are Crippling Railroads, 559, 793 


Property Taxes Need Closer Scrutiny, 821 
Railway Rates, Operating Costs and, 713+ 


Yankee Shrewdness—1944 Model, 2947, 375 
Year 1944, 1003 
Technological Improvements: 
Railroads Accused of Restraining, 278, 2937, 
316, 338, 340, 346, 351, 3617, 380, 3937, 


413, 451, 456, 501f, 521, 527, 555, 623, 
666, 681f, 694, 699, 700, 789, 796, 891, 958 
Senate Committee Hearings on Railroads’ Re- 
ceptivity to, rt 273, 338 
Telephone lacilities, B. & 0. to Bxpeod, 833 
Telephone aeiethead at M. R. S. Headquarters 
in Italy, 824* 
Teletype Facilities, C. B. & 
Temiskaming & Northern 
“Agumik,” 56* 
Temperature Control Services; I. C. C. 
Report Revised, 244 
Tennessee Intrastate Fare Case, 136, 215, 791 
Tennessee-Tombigbee River Project Eliminated from 
Rivers and Harbors Bill, 899, 940 
Tennessee Valley Authority: I. C. Line Atop Ken- 
tucky Dam Completed, 737 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Locomotives, Diesel-Electric, Show 
Economies, 231* 
St. Louis Union Station, 
418, 526 
St. Louis Union Station Modernized, 
Terminals: 
Chicago, New Passenger 
145¢ 171 
Mexico City, 
Tests: 
A. T. & S. F. Intra-Train Radio Tests, 4* 
B. & O. Train Radio Tests, 246* 
C, N. R. Tests Radio in Yard Operation, 352 
Cc. B. & Q. Radio Communication Tests, 52, 
189*, 8&3* 
Cc. R. I. & P. Tests Radio Facsimile Machines 
on Moving Train, 355* 
Corrosion of Buried Metal, 693, 842+ 
K. C. S. Tests Train Telephone System, 724* 
Locomotive Booster, Franklin Type E, Dyna- 
mometer Test Plant Results on the, 309* 
Piers and Abutments, Streamlined, 397* 
5 L. Train Radio Tests, 131 


Texas & Pacific: 
Geared for High Speed- Operation, 236* 
Locomotives, 2-10-4 Type, Performance of, 237 
Threedex; New Design of Pullman Coach, 248* 
Ticket Office Practices, Improvements in, 781 
Ticket Printing Machines Demonstrated by Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, 528 
Ticket-Selling Routine Revised; A. T. & S. F., 721* 
Tickets: Black Market Charged by F. B. I. in St. 
Louis, 489 
Tie Plate Design, 432+ 
Ties: 
Effect of Traffic on Tie Life, 512 
Equipment for Handling, 576% 
Maintenance Deficiency in, 147+ 
OPA Pricing Regulations, Changes in, 664 
Preservation Statistics for 1943, 478* 
>. & S. Div. Report on, 38 
Renewal Statistics for 1943, 197 
Timetable No. 1 Issued by U. S. Military Railway 
Service in France, 275 
Timetables, B. & M. Campaign to Convince Public 
of Simplicity of, 415, 806+ 
Tire Inspections by OPA to Be More Thorough, 174 
Tire Quotas for August, 321; October, 529 
Tires for Big Trucks and Buses, ‘‘Crisis”, in, 214, 


Q. to Expand, 833 
Ontario: Dining Car 
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Louis: 
Operating 


50th Anniversary of, 
330* 
Terminal Proposed for, 


New Terminal Planned for, 77* 


244, 412 (Authorities Disagree on) 

Tires: ODT Expects First-Quarter Requests to Be 
Halved, 1008 

Toledo, Peoria & Western: 


Conference with ODT on Payment of Salaries, 
703 


Injunction Seeking to Halt Denied, 


130, 171, 215 


Outlays 


ODT Offers Monthly Payments for Expenses, 
1009 
Ton-Miles: 
Chart Comparing 1944 with 1929, 1941 and 
1943, 132*, 281*, 416*, 598*, 793*, 938* 


Estimate for 
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vember, 1009 

Estimate for 1944, 48, 896, 956, 1003 

Estimate for 1945, 1004 

I. C. C. Study of Postwar Traffic Levels, 665, 
970 (Revised Edition) 


June, 214; July, 354; August, 
October, 830; No- 


Tools, Car Officers Should Speak Up About, 805¢ 
Track: 
A. T. & S. F. Coast Lines Improved, 580*, 


619*, 8&5* 
Postwar Problems of, 
Track Circuit Safety 
Track Material Purchases, 
tion in, 
Track Scales, 


751¢, 772* 


Protection, 776 


WPB Orders 
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WPB Removes Restrictions on, 823 
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Track Structure, Traffic Taking a Toll of, 
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Traction Motors, Maintenance of, 396f 
‘rade Barriers: 
B R. Report on, 469 
Chamber of Commerce Favors Federal Regula- 
tion of Motor Vehicle Size and Weight 
Limitations, 97, 105+, 257+, 272t, 4637, 480 
States Relax Truck Weight Regulations at Re- 
quest, of ODT, 280 
Truck “Barriers” in 
Traffic Club of Cleveland, 
Traffic Club of New York: 
Officers Elected for 1945, 898 
bald Railroads’ Health is Public’s Concern; 
=. Norris on, 815 
Traffic vers of Pittsbur; gh: Dinner Cancelled, 895 
Traffic Managers Institute of New York: Freight 
Traffic Management Course Given by, 668 
Trailer Production Program for 1945, 212, 1008 


Reverse, 2+ 
Officers of, 171 


Train Communication: 

A. Signal Section Report on, 585 

A. T. & S. F. Intra-Train Radio Tests, 4* 

A. C. L. to Install Inductive System, 862* 

B. & O. Train Radio Tests, 246* 

C. N. R. Tests Radio in Yard Service, 352 

C. B. & Q. Tests Radio in Yard Service, 52; 
in Train Service, 189*; in Switching Serv- 
ice, ag 

C. M. St. P. & P. to Test Inductive System, 135 

ode Pay & & pe Tests Radio Facsimile Machines 


on Moving Train, 355* 

Extensive Use Planned, 295+ 

F. C. C. Hearings on Railroads’ Use of Radio, 
54, 4647, 472*, 736 (Correction) 

K. C. S. Installs Carrier Type System, 724* 

M. R. &. in France Uses, 697 

N. Y. N. H. & H. Train Radio Tests, 597 

P. R. R. Developments, 652 

P. R. R. to Install Train Telephone System on 
Main Line, 277, 524, 653, 688, 895 

Radio Technical Planning Board Report on 
Wave Channe. Assignments for Railroads, 
472* 

Safety Factor in, 464¢ 

S. A. L. Train Radio Tests, 131 


Union Switch & Signal Company Inductive 
System,. Development of, 687 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany Experiments with, 596 


Train Operation, Speeding Up, 512 
Train Telephone (See Train Communication) 
Training of Employees: 
American Association. of 
tendents Report on, 161 
American Railroads Train 
>ractices, 46 
C. of N. J. Trains Supervisors, 163* 
Cooper-Bessemer Veterans’ Program, 60 
Diesel Instruction Class Sponsored by Baldwin- 
Westinghouse, 828* 
Electro-Motive School for Railroaders, 600 
Erie Program Outlined, 526 
Foreman’s Status, The, 5027 
Freight Traffic Management Course Given by 
Traffic Managers Institute of New York, 668 


Railroad Superin- 


Mexicans in Shop 


How I. C. Trains New Employees, 336 

N. Y. C. Public Relations Training, 76*, 559* 
Railway Express Agency Program, 491, "895 
Visual Training on the C, of N. J., 163* 

Trains: 
Case a Sm: aller, More Frequent Trains, 693t 
CR. 1a Bs “Rocky Mountain Rockets” Com- 
hay Five Years Service, 896 


“City of Denver” Shopped for First Time, 414 

Hospital, Handling of, 783* 

I. C. Names Train for Irvin S. Cobb, 789 

Power Trains, for Service in Russia, 81* 

St. L.-S. F. “Black Gold” Schedule Improved, 
381 

Spanish Train of New Design Developed, 896* 

Streamliners, List of, 771 

Streamliners, Outlook for, 770* 

Streamliners, Roads Reveal Plans for, 797 

Suggestions for Postwar Improvements, 1000t 

Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers Advisory Board 

Meeting, 453 


Transport Chaos, Congress’ Responsibility for, 981¢, 
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a A Socialization (See Government Owner- 
ship; also Subsidies) 

Transportation Association of America: 
ongressional Committee to Appraise National 


Transportation Policy Proposed, 170, 790 


Correspondence Between D. D. Conn and 
Wendell Berge on “Regional Monopoly” 
Charge, 831 

Officers Flected at Annnal Meeting, 789 


Proceedings of the “Institute of Transporta- 
tion” Now Available, 562 
Railroad Anti-Trust Suit, Comment on, 789 
Reply to A. M. A. Attack on “Integrated 
Transportation Program,” 451 
Transportation Costs, How to Reduce, If 
Transportation Facilities: 

Bureau of Foreign and DPomestic 
Report on, 663, 891, 1004 
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King, W. Mason, 946*, 978 
King, Lt. W. S., Jr., 963 
Kingman, H. S., 404 
Kingsbury, Capt. Frank E., 167* 
Kintner, J. B., 636 


Ingersoll, R. C., 789 
Inman, Capt. J. E., 127 
Irvin, Robert L., 357 
Irwin, Thomas H., 743* 
Isham, Howard E., 420 
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Ivie, Virgil T., 1014 
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Kirk, .Arthur McL., 422* 
Jackson, y S$. Pak Kirk, Bi Gea Se 


Kirk, J. W., 391 
Kirkbride, W. H., 548 

Kirkland, J. F., 674 

Kleine, A. L., 179, 181 

Kleine, Rudolph L., 17*, 568, 641f 
Kline, Law oe 75 


Kline, F.. E., 


Jackson, J. R., 

Jackson, Bey *., 451 
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Knapp, Maj. J. ‘a Pa 
Knechtl, Frank Ix, 
Knight, L. L., 
Knowles, Allen uM. ” 906, 948t 
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Koch, Frederick Cc... 525° 
Koehn, W. F., 63, 180* 
Koeppen, Robert L., 218 
Kopp, Maj. David C., 917 
Krampf, L. P., 32* 

Kratville, L. L., 221 

Krauss, John S., 707 
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Kroll, Lt. F., 127 
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LaLiberte, H., 404 
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Larsen, Ernest W., 181 
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Lasher, Col. E. C. R., 855 
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Ross, R. W., 979 
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Sanden, ws 
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Chicago, Attica & anne. 421 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 63, 220, 389, 
904, 944, 977 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 835 


Delaware a & Western, 799 
Delta Valley & Southern, 944 


Great Northern, 63, 323, 359, $32, 835 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 2 
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707, 
357, 
740, 
251, 
638, 
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RAILWAY AGE—Index 


FINANCIAL NEWS 


Denver & Salt Lake, 178, 251 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, 101 


Erie, 178, 285, 357, 458, 496, 531, 604 


Florida East Coast, 798, 834, 902, 945 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville, 868 


Georgia, Florida & Alabama, 869 

Grand Trunk Western, 358 

Great Northern, 178, 358, 458, 532, 708, 869 

Gulf Mobile & Ohio, 390, 421, 458, 496, 531, 566, 
798, 902, 976 


Hoboken Manufacturers, 421, 902 


Illinois Central, 101, 322 
Illinois Terminal, 137, 285, 322 
International-Great Northern, 178 
Interstate, 101, 219 


Joliet Union Depot, 251 


Kansas City Southern, 390, 421, 532, 741, 976 
Kansas City Terminal, 220, 358, 390, 496 


Louisville & Nashville, 532, 976, 1012 


Maine Central, 638, 834 

Middletown & Unionville, 741 

Minneapolis & St. Louis, 178, 323, 421, 903, 977 

Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern, 976 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 178, 323 

Missouri-lllinois, 532, 638 

Missouri- Kansas- Texas, 286, 566, 869, 903, 945, 977 

Missouri Pacific, 178, 358, ‘421, 496, 604, 638, 741, 
798, 869, 903 


New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, 178 

New York Central, 251, 285, 358, 421, 566, 741 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 62, 137, 220, 496, 
566, 638, 675, 945, 977 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 178, 179, 285, 
358, 496, 532, 6 

New York, Ontario & Western, 390, 532, 638, 902, 
903, 977 


July 1—December 31, 1944 


New York a Oe & Western, 220, 251, 708 
Northern Pacific, 1012 


Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka, 390, 869 
Oklahoma City Junction, 708, '834 


Pennsylvania, 532, 566, 604; 674, 1012 
Pere Marquette, 835 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 566 
Prescott & Northwestern, 358, 496 
Pueblo Union Depot, 62 


Reading, 285 
Rutland, 137, 179, 220, 945 


St. ggg Francisco, 496, 566, 604, 605, 741, 


St. Louis Southwestern, 220, 903 

Seaboard Air Line, 101, 179, 220, 251, 285, 323 
390, 421, 458, 566, 675, 708, 741, 799 

Sioux City Terminal, 390 

Southern, 358, 675, 708, 798, 835, 869 

Southern Pacific, 62, 638, 741, 835 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle, 638, 903 

Stockyards, 390 


Tampa Northern, 458, 708 
—— - Association of St. Louis, 252 
Texas Sacitie- Missouri Pacific Terminal, 62 
Toledo, Peoria & Western, 62, 22 20, 358 

Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo, 49 

Tremont & Gulf, 1 


Union Pacific, 101, 252, 323, 421, 496, 566 
United Stockyards Corporation, 421 


Wabash, 286, 421, 567, 605, 638, 977 
Washington & or Dominion, 869 
Washington Terminal, 977 

West Feliciana, 391, 496, 605 
Western Pacific, 101, 458, 497, 532, 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 179, 220, pnt 
Willamina & Grand Ronde, 835, 
Wisconsin Central, 567; 903 


708, 741 
323, 421, 49 


Youngstown & Southern, 252, 835 





ABANDONMENTS 


Hampton & Langley Field. 390, 567 
Hartwell, 835 


Kansas City Southern, 390, 605, 977 


Lawndale, 977 
Lehigh Valley, 497 
Louisville & Nashville, 497, 835 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 137 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 977 
Missouri Pacific, 497, 835 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 944 
New York Central, 101, 904 

Northern Pacific, 798 
Oklahoma City Junction, 708, 977 
Pacific Coast, 137, 835 
Pennsylvania, 63, 359 


Pere Marquette, 422 


Reading, 708, 904 
Rio Grande & Eagle Pass, 359, 532 


Sabine & Neches vee 869 
St. Louis & Troy, 4 

Seaboard Air Line, 708, 836, 869 
Southern, 836 

Southern Iowa, 63 

Southern Pacific, 179, 422, 708 
Springfield & Southwestern, 869 


Texas & New Orleans, 532 
Texas & Pacific, 869 


Virginian, 869 
Vabash, 799 


Yosemite Valley, 422 
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STANDARD 
ROADS 


When your freight car 
repair program is under 
consideration you can be 
certain that Schaefer Ser- 
vice will meet your delivery 
requirements. 























Don’t worry about the added stresses on brake 
gear appliances caused by connection through 
the bolster construction ... simply include in 
your specifications Schaefer Truck Lever Connec- 
tions, Truck and Body Levers and Loop Hangers. 


Schaefer Light Weight Design Insures More Than Car Life 


Aaa EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
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LOOP. “U" AND STIRRUP TYPE: BRAKE BEAM HANGERS... TRUCK. CYLINDER AND FLOATING LEVERS 
TRUCK LEVER CONNECTIONS... BRAKE ROD JAWS...WEAR PLATES...BRAKE SHOE KEYS 
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